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L— NOTES  ON  MEDLEVAL  ENGLISH  WORDS, 
FOUNDED  ON  MR.  J.  HUNTER^S  MS.  NOMINALE, 

BRIT.  MUS. 

BY  MACKENZIE   E.   C.   WALCOTT,   B.D.,   PE^CENTOR    AND 
PREBENDARY   OP  CHICHESTER. 

(Read  May  2, 1866.) 

From  the  alphabetical  collections  of  Mr.  Hunter,  con- 
tained  in  several  MS.  volumes  in  the  British  Museum, 
I  have  collected  and  classified  the  following  illustra- 
tions of  the  price  of  materials,  fruits,  and  food,  the 
names  of  fabrics,  animals,  horses  and  dogs,  measures, 
furniture,  old  customs,  artillery,  the  history  of  the 
chace,  remarkable  derivations  of  surnames,  and  early 
spelling  of  common  or  obsolete  words.  I  have  added 
a  few  illustrative  additions,  which  I  thought  might 
lend  an  additional  interest  to  the  original  notes,  which 
^ere  derived  from  the  Wardrobe  Accompts,  inven- 
tories, and  other  documents  in  the  Public  Kecord 
Office. 

In  1377  a  cade  of  herrings  (red)  was  sold  for  4«.  6rf. 

Muscles  as  an  article  of  food  occur  in  Abbat  Littlington's 
expenses,  45  Edw.  III. 

Halibot  and  Maker  el  are  mentioned  1285 ;  and  Salmon, 
called  Loyrges  and  Kypres,  4  Edw.  III. 
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In  1482  a  lady  paid  for  board  in  St.  MichaePs  Convent  at 
Stamford  6d.  a  week. 

241bs.  o{  Butter,  in  18  dishes,  sold  for  12i.,  6-19  Edw.  I., 
i.e.  id.  a  lb. 

Oingerbred  is  mentioned  36  H.  III. ;  for  131b.  268.  were 
paid  in  the  time  of  Edw.  I.,  i.e.  68.  8d.  the  lb. 

Garbo  mari8  is  coal,  20  Edw.  II.,  or  carbo  maritimuSj  50 
Edw.  III. ;  but  ca/rbo  salidum  is  charcoal,  13  Edw.  IV. 

Ink  is  the  first  syllable  of  Enc-avstimi,  In  the  time  of 
Henry  YIII.,  41b.  of  gallez,  21b.  of  coperas,  and  31b.  of  gumme 
were  bought  to  make  it.  1  gallon  of  ink  cost  Ss.,  21 
Edward  I.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Sacristan  of  West- 
minster made  the  beautiful  ink  used  in  legal  documents  and. 
monuments  of  the  period. 

The  title  reverendissima  was  applied  to  Philippa,  daughter 
of  Edw.  lY. 

A  daywife  was  a  nurse  in  the  royal  household,  3  Hen.  VII. 

Frobi8her,  the  same  as  furbisher,  was  furbitor,  a  sword, 
maker,  5  Edw.  III. 

Barker  was  the  name  of  a  trade,  2  Ric.  II. ;  and  baxter  (a 
baker),  5  Hen.  VI. 

Crmvder,  a  minstrel,  familiar  to  Sidney  and  Shakspeare, 
survives  in  Crowther.  A  lardiner  salted  venison.  Latimer 
has  been  derived  from  de  lato  mari ;  or  as  though  synony- 
mous with  Latiner ;  or  possibly  it  is  latomarius,  mason. 

AJletcher  provided  the  shafts  of  wood,  but  did  not  fledge 
the  arrows,  2  Edw.  III.  "  Cuidam  Fleccherio  pro  ligno  et 
portubus  pro  1400  small  quarrels.^^ 

The  opprobrious  term  regrater  designated  a  lawfiil  occupa- 
tion at  Oxford,  30  Edw.  III. 

Fle8hhewer,  2  Ric.  II.,  is  now  represented  by  the  Scottish 
''  flesher.'^ 

Dawer,  2  Ric.  II.,  and 

Diker,  2  Ric.  II.,  are  names  now  extinct,  but  once  desig- 
nating trades. 

Walker  is  a  fuller.  Lister  represented  another  branch  of 
the  woollen  trade. 
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Upholder  was  the  name  of  a  trade,  50  Edw.  III. ;  it  be- 
came wpholdsterer,  28  H.  IV.,  now  upholsterer. 

Winter  comes  from  Vintner;  swmmer  from  Summoner  ;  and 
Spring,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  from  a  row  of  young  trees.  There 
is  no  surname  of  Autiimfiny  which  proves  these  derivations  to 
be  correct. 

There  was  '^  Decanus  parcorum  de  Wyndesore,*'  3  Edward 
m. ;  and  Dean  Mainy  {de  la  moigne),  was  dean  of  the  king's 
household,  1  Ric.  II.  The  latter  became  next  year  Dean  of 
St.  Stephen's ;  he  may  have  been  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Batchelors  were  the  same  as  milites  simplices  in  the  time 
of  Edw.  I. ;  that  is,  not  bannereted.  William  Latimer,  the 
King's  Bachelor,  was  married  4  Edw.  III.  There  were  in 
Edward  I.'s  times,  banneretti,  milites  simplices,  and  scutiferi. 

We  find  an  entry,  pro  ij  gunnis  fadendis  at  Marlborough 
Mill,  6-9  Edw.  I. ;  but  it  is  used  in  its  modem  sense,  38-43 
Edw.  m. :  the  word  may  be,  probably,  connected  with  gyn, 
ingeniwm,  as  ars  with  artillery.  In  the  time  of  Hen.  VI. 
gunpowder  sold  at  \0d,  the  lb. 

Artillery.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find 
6  caruce  cwm  attiV,  i.e.  appendages  ',  but  in  1 7  Edw.  IT.,  in 
stipendio  2  attiliatorum  reparancium  attilium  veteris  spring- 
aldorum  in  castro  Pontefract,  where  the  attilator  is  an  en- 
gineer or  artilleryman.  Springald  was  a  military  engine. 
The  artillator  was  the  artificer  of  balistae,  quarrels,  bows  and 
arrows,  lances,  spears,  etc.,  in  the  time  of  Edw.  II.,  and  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  Jonathan  are  translated  his  artillery  in 
the  English  authorized  version  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Tampenys  were  purchased  ^^pro  canon,"  7-10  Hen.  V. ;  8 
Hen.  Vil. ;  3  long  tampyons  for  the  cistern  of  the  conduit 
occur  fcemp.  Q.  Eliz.  The  word  ta/mpion,  a  wooden  stopper 
for  a  cannon,  is  still  in  use. 

Oaltrap,  a  spiked  ball  thrown  in  the  way  of  cavalry,  is 
spelt  ^^  calketraps,"  15  Edw.  II.,  possibly  from  resemblance 
to  the  bulb  of  the  star-thistle,  which  the  French  call 
calthrop. 

Tellur  is  the  same  as  halista, 
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Cohel  was  a  boat,  temp.  Hen.  Y.,  VI. ;  though  cog  and  hake 
are  extinct,  the  former  name  is  preserved  on  the  N.B.  coast. 

Forecastle,  hyndcastle,  copcastell,  are  mentioned  in  a  ship, 
1  Edw.  II. 

Hawsers, bowlyn,et  haliers,  7  H.V.;  head-ropes,  25  Edw.Iir. 

A  ca/pstan  is  mentioned  7-10  Hen.  Y.,  1  Septr.  ^^aur.  de 
cupro  pro  le  capstan  ad  modum  florum  de  liz  operat\^' 

The  following  entry  occurs : — 4  Hakeneys  allowes  pur  urt 
jour  pur  chacer  a  Langdon  Heselwode  8f  Bertesham,  2s.  8d., 
34  Edw.  I.  Edw.  III.  sent  to  buy  horses  at  Aachen,  hence 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  name. 

Horses  trotters  are  called  ursewick,  lyerd,  and  grisell,  44 
Edw.  III. 

Oats,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  and  badgers  {bausani),  were 
hunted  mth  harriers  and  bracketts  in  the  forests  of  Oxon, 
Hants,  Northants,  and  Bucks,  31  Edw.  I. 

A  porcupine  {porcus  spinetus)  was  given  to  the  Queen,  and 
fed  on  apples,  7  Edw.  II. 

34  Edw.  I,  a  pack  of  hounds  included :  36  canes  dey- 
merector ;  24  canes  chey rector ;  3  canes  wartelector,  Albce- 
bestice,  22  Edw.  I.,  were  bucks,  cows,  and  calves. 

31  Edw.  I.,  a  canis  cochour,  probably  a  setter,  cost  40«. 

The  ^^heyrector^^  was  probably  (like  heres,  21  Hen.  YI.) 
a  harrier. 

Hog  is  a  she&p  one  year  old ;  one  of  three  years  old  a  hogstere. 
The  word  hogget  is  still  used  in  Sussex.  Yerses  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  quoted  in  Wace^s  ^  Cynegaticon,^ 
show  a  boar  in  his  second  year  was  called  a  hog.  ^^  Hoggea- 
hedes  '*  appear  24  Hen.  YI. 

Ha/mber  cloth  for  the  chariot  horses  occurs  temp.  Q.  Eliz. 

27  Edw.  I.,  three  ells  of  camvas  for  a  hucea  for  his  palfrey 
cost  \2d.  The  word  appears  as  hocium  or  housecloth,  fourteenth 
century;  hence  housings. 

Half-pound  of  tamarinds,  bought  for  the  Queen  in  her  ill- 
ness, 7  Edw.  I.,  cost  20cZ. 

In  18  Edw.  II.,  500  pears  and  a  basket  of  nuces  de  8. 
Philiberto  were  to  be  sent  from  London  to  Pevensey.     St. 
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PhiKberfc^s  was  a  district  in  Normandy  and  Brittany^  and 
probably  gave  name  to  its  product,  ^Z6er^  nuts. 

Bdotil  means  probably  dates,  which  were  brought  from 
Alexandria,  temp.  2  Bdw.  I. 

The  long-debated  deriyation  of  Fleur  de  lys,  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Flev/r  de  8,  Louis,  appears  to  be  settled 
definitely  by  the  early  designation  of  this  lily  as  flos  delicia^ 
rum  (Edw.  III.,  Hen.  IV.)Jleur  de  luce ;  fleur  de  liz  (Hen.  V.). 
Flosfrumenti  appears  in  an  account,  18  Edw.  11.,  so  that  jfowr 
and  flower  are  the  same  word. 

The  following  names  of  pears  occur : — 500  pire  jannetter, 
2s. ;  1000  pire  de  sorell,  2s.  9d. ;  800  cfo  cadllot,  6s.  8^d., 
36  H.  in. ;  900  de  8.  Begula  Caluell.  et  Toned.  9s.,  32  E. 
I.,  550;  P.  de  8.  Martino,  168.  6d.,  7  Edw.  11. ;  300  venientes 
de  Franda,  8s.,  8  E.  II. 

Four  pomegranates  cost  4«.,  36  H.  Ill, ;  and  twelve  Pom 
Gkumatz,  9^.,  8  Edw.  11. 

Prunus  damascembs,  3  Edw.  HE.,  is  damson,  called  "  pru- 
nnm  damask,^'  6  Edw.  III. 

Pomegranates  were  used  in  medicine,  34  Edw.  I.  and  1 
Bdw.  VI. 

The  word  acorns  is  more  correctly  with  its  derivation 
written  akecoms,  15  Hen.  VIII.,  like  the  A.S.  accem. 

Beysins  de  coraunce  occur,  7  Hen.  V. ;  hence  curramis. 

The  apothecary  of  the  Queen  supplied  nuts,  figs,  pears, 
grapes,  and  fruit,  28  Edw.  I.  Beckmann  thought  that  the 
first  mention  of  an  English  apothecary  did  not  occur  till  the 
reign  of  Edw.  III.  (iii.  132). 

The  cherry  is  mentioned  temp.  Edw.  III. 

Hops  are  mentioned  earlier  than  the  reign  of  H.  VIII. 
The  usual  date  given  is  1524,  and  the  habitat  of  the  plant 
as  Flanders.  Broudatura  6  togarum  fjact.  de  panno  blodio 
superoperat.  cum  ramis  de  hoppes  pro  6  h&nxma/n  regis, 
1  H.  VI. 

Ciminv/m  is  cwmmin  in  19  Edw.  II. ;  41b.  cost  9d.,  49  H.  III. 

Macenica,  i.e.  mace  and  cloves,  occur  in  fourteenth  century, 
19  Edw.  11. 
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The  cocoa-nut  was  called  nux  de  India ;  and  the  shell  was 
then  used  a  drinking-cup. 

Pro  j  emplastro  pro  collo  regis  cum  ladano  et  ambra  orien^ 
tali,  34  Bdw.  I.     Does  the  former  word  mean  laudanum  ? 

Unguentum  cum  aloe  cicotrino  et  cadmeauri  was  used  for 
King  Edward  I.  when  ill.  Aloes,  frankincense,  and  myrrh 
were  used  to  embalm  him. 

Pinguedo  castorii  occurs  34  Edw.  I. ;  and  oleum  casterii 
2H.  V. 

Gene,  i.e.  senna,  was  so  written  by  Shakspere  in  '  Macbeth,' 
making  a  beautiful  flow  to  the  verse, 

"  What  rhubarb,  cene,  or  what  purgative  drug 
Will  scour  these  English  hence  P"— Act  V. 

We  find  a  very  curious  entry  with  regard  to  wax,  4ilb. 
of  wax  for  the  masons'  work  made  with  incense,  code  etpictina, 
to  make  mortar,  4-14  Edw.  I. 

1  lb.  of  terbentine  cost  6d,,  32  Edw.  I. 

Verdigris  is  written  verdi  giz  and  viridi  grece,  Edw.  I. ; 
vert  de  gris,  10  Edw.  III. 

Oum  saundarick  is  probably  the  saunk  d/ragon,  sanguis 
draconis,  of  33  Edw.  I. 

Benzoin  is  written  bengemyn  in  1546 ;  yet  Todd  on  Johnson 
says  benjamin  is  the  vulgar  name. 

1  oz.  of  camphor  cost  2s.,  7  Edw.  II. 

We  find  zucanroT  zucru/min.  mediaeval  documents,  never  «t^ar. 

Spanish  soap  was  used  in  the  royal  household,  9  Edw.  I. ; 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  monks  of  Westmin- 
ster j   Castile  soap  is  mentioned,  37  H.  VIII. 

Tiriaca  is  treacle.  Two  pixides  cum,  tiriaca  simul  ligatce  in 
cotun,  temp.  Edw.  I.  For  the  oblation  of  the  King  at  the 
adoration  of  the  cross  on  Good  Friday,  and  for  medicinal 
rings  to  be  made  of  it  in  gold  and  silver,  20s.,  20  Hen.  VII., 
so  in  43  Edw.  III. 

Last=  ten  sacks  of  wool,  17  Edw.  II. ;  ten  hides  of  leather 
=  a  dacre ;  twenty  dacres  =  a  last ;  forty  bacons  =  a  last. 
Red-herrings  sold  by  lasts,  7  H.  VI. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  fifty-two  claves  =  one 
sack ;  one  clave  of  wool  =7  lbs.  =  tod. 
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7  doz.  thimbles  were  priced  7d.,  9  Hen.  VI. 

Thirty-two  thraves  of  straw  for  litter  and  beds^  28.  8d., 
temp.  Ric.  II. 

In  Jersey  two  teerahs  =  one  cabotal ;  four  cabotal  =  one 
quarter  of  com. 

Twelve  strike  of  tile-sherds,  lid.,  17  Hen.  VIII.  What  we 
call  a  slate,  for  writing  on,  was  called  a  tale-stone  or  tile- 
sherd.     Shakspere  uses  the  word  shard. 

An.  aube  was  one-sixth  of  a  tun  of  wine. 

The  wines  mentioned  in  the  time  of  PhiKp  and  Mary,  four 
are  Spanish, — Sack,  Bomney  (24  H.  VII.),  Madera,  and  Ca- 
nary. 1  Jac.  I.,  imported  Bastards,  Cutes,  Taintes,  Alle- 
gants.  Sacks,  Rumneys,  Hollocks,  Canaries,  Madeiras,  Malm- 
sey, and  Muscadel. 

Vinegar  is  vinum  acnmiy  vin-egre.  Possibly  the  medisDval 
claret  was  thin  and  acid,  as  sugar  and  honey  and  divers 
kiuds  for  the  Queen^s  claret  are  mentioned,  36  Hen.  HI. 

Liter ce  camibiatorum,  differing  little  from  Bills  of  Exchange 

or  Bank  Paper.     They  appear  at  an  early  date  in  transactions 

with  the  Bardi   Friscobaldi  merchants  of  the  Black   and 

White  Cirol,  and  other  great  Italian  houses.     Cambia  and 

Cambio  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  subject  by 

Beckmann,  but  not  literoe  cambiatorum.     lAterce  cambii  was 

a  common  term  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 

iu  verses  of  Achilles  Bocchius,  of  Bologna,  prefixed  to  a  volume 

pubUshed  1590— 

"  Mutandum  ad  extemam  locis 
Pecuniam  que  litersB 
Vulgo  feruntur  Cambii." 

8i  florens,  34  Bdw.  I.  =  a  mark  sterling ;  and  a  floren, 
28  Edw.  III.  =  3^.  2d. 

Esterling  is  used  temp..  Hen.  II.,  in  a  bond  to  Aaron  the 
Jew,  of  Lincoln. 

Ghiminegium  was  Hcense  of  passage.  Chivagium,  money 
paid  by  nativi  to  leave  their  lordship. 

Bath  Forum  is  Bath  Forinsecurriy  mentioned  7  Edw.  III. 
The  outer  buildings  at  Canterbury  were  called  the  Foreigns ; 
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and  the  monastic  officers  who  had  duties  out-of-doors  were 
called  forensics. 

We  have  an  interesting  proof  of  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Riding,  preserved  in  Yorkshire  and  formerly  a  division  of 
Lincolnshire,  in  the  following  entry  : — In  dictis  iij  Trithingis, 
11  Edw.  III. 

Tarsus,  Tartar,  Tartarin,  mediaeval  stuffs ;  so  called  from 
Tartary,  used  for  any  unknown  country.  Twenty  gowns  of 
red  tartaryn  ^^  vapulato,"  with  white  stags  of  silver  crowned 
and  chained,  lying  within  broom  {genestre),  made  for  twenty 
ladies  who  are  to  lead  twenty  armed  knights  from  the  Tower 
to  Smithfield,  for  a  tourney  to  be  held  there  after  the  Queen^s 
coronation,  20  Ric.  II. 

Worsted  takes  its  name  from  the  town  in  Norfolk.  16 
Edw.  II. :  Panne  de  Worsted  ou  Ailesham,  And  2  Edw.  I., 
2  ulni  sargce  de  Worthested  ad  caligas  dom.  Hen,  et  sororis 
sue — ^the  young  children  of  the  King. 

Satten  of  Sypurs  occurs  17  Hen.  VIII. 

Ca/miline,  camelyn,  is  camlet.  Tapete  de  pilis  ca/meliy  6 
Edw.  in. ;  drap  de  camelyn,  Edw.  I. 

Bed  corduan,  cordewan,  or  cordowen,  was  a  familiar  leather 
in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  III.  There  is  a  company  of  Lon- 
don  Oordwainers  now.  White  leather  appears  as  album 
corivm,  6-19  Edw.  I.  In  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  corivm  de 
Hungaria  was  used. 

Carseys  was  a  cloth  of  Devon,  Hants,  Reading,  temp. 
Edw.  IV. 

Blanket  is  mentioned  25  Edw.  III.,  10  Hen.  IV. ;  but 
still  earlier,  white  woollen  cloth,  as  hlanchettum,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  in  the  household  roll  of  Bishop  Swinfield, 
p.  193. 

The  Agnus  Dei  is  said  by  Matthew  Paris  to  have  been 
specially  used  by  French  shepherds  in  the  Crusade. 

Astrolabre  is  so  written,  15  Hen.  VI.,  7  Ric.  II. 

Lapis  Alexa/ndri,  25  Edw.  III. ;  ruby  of  AUyssandri,  23 
Edw.  III. ;  bord.  Alexandri  occurs  in  inventory  of  Henry 
VI.^s  time;   and  as  bordura  Alexandri  in  the  muniments 
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of  Chichester  Cathedral^  as  mediaeval  embroidery  of  Alex- 
andria. 

Familia  Tne&Jit  a  set  of  chessmen,  j  familia  pro  j  tabu- 
lario  ds  ligno,  prec.  xii.  den.,  25  Edw.  III. 

1  chessmeyne  de  crystal  et  jasper,  pr,  2  sol,,  4  Hen.  V. 
Meyne  means  a  suit,  company. 

The  nature  of  coral  was  not  known,  6  Edw.  III.,  for  an 
entry  occurs  de  lapidUms  vocatis  corall ;  and  the  word  chxilk 
was  not  naturalized  in  41  Edw.  III.,  "  stone  called  chalk.'* 

Aglet,  a^uht,  used  to  ornament  shoes  of  Hen.  VI.  We 
find  aglets  of  gold  like  acorns,  and  of  Paris  work,  14  Hen, 
VLLL.  The  aglet  of  silver  was  charged  4d.,  25  Edw.  HI.  It 
was  used  for  saddles  and  bacinets,  temp.  Edw.  III.  Tags  of 
lace  were  called  also  aglets.  The  aiguihtte  is  now  worn 
only  by  domestic  servants,  cavalry  oflScers  of  the  guard, 
generals,  and  field  marshals. 

Camahutum,  24  Edw.  I.,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  con- 
tracted to  camahu  or  cameaux,  became  in  1  Mary,  camew, 
Gamayeu  was  used  by  the  French,  and  cameo  by  the  Italian. 
Cotegrave  explains  camtayewx  as  old  images  of  metal  molten 
and  cast  into  the  form  of  brooches.  Broche,  a  spit  in  1322, 
denoted  a  jewel  1263  and  7  Henry  V.,  probably  because  the 
latter  was  fastened  by  a  spit-like  tongue. 

Jet  was  written  geten,  9  par.  de  geten  bedes  for  2s,  3d,, 
9  Hen.  VI. 

Lake  colour  sold  2^.  the  lb.,  temp.  Hen.  Vill. 

The  baleys  was  a  ruby ;  brasil  an  azure  pigment. 

Jride  was  a  colour.     There  was  a  stone  called  Israel. 

Gaucedoniwm  is  an  early  form  of  chalcedony,  28  Edw.  I. 

Caster  of  silver  for  rosewater  is  mentioned,  7  Hen.  V. ;  and 
1  tabula  de  fades  veronica,  temp.  Edw.  III. 

Pomand-er  is  written  pome  d^ambre,  temp.  Edw.  III. ;  just 
as  pomelh  meant  a  button. 

Awmbre  de  bayleyne  was  bought  for  the  King,  22  Edw.  III., 
probably  ^'  amber  of  the  whale,^^  ambergriz,  from  the  north- 
em  shores,  as  eastern  amber  is  mentioned  by  distinction  in 
the  34th  year  of  his  reign. 
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120  cassocks  for  soldiers  were  priced  at  xiid.  eacli,  temp.  1 
Marie.  Sliakspere,  Holland,  Chapman,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Sir 
W.  Temple,  allude  to  the  military  cassock  worn  by  soldiers. 

Two  caps  of  bever  for  my  lady  cost  28.,  25  Bdw.  III. 

A  chymer  of  scarlet  faced  with  crimson  satin,  and  t^ro 
preaching  hoods,  one  scarlet,  one  black  cloth,  occur  in  the 
inventory  of  Cranmer,  1  Mary. 

OalUgaskins  are  probably  the  representatives  of  Oascoigne 
hose,  mentioned  1571. 

One  clock  senglet  of  cloth,  blue,  68,  8d, ;  two  clock  of 
black  cloth  de  Lyra,  one  double,  the  other  single,  12«.  ^d.,  19 
Ric.  II. ;  hence  doublet,  in  distinction  to  a  singlet. 

Gloves  were  annual  presents  in  households  in  early  times, 
as  at  Wistanton  Rectory,  29  Bdw.  I.,  a  custom  preserved 
now  at  weddings  and  burials.  I  have  selected  several  other 
instances  in  my  notes  to  Plume^s  Life  of  Bp.  Hacket. 

The  word  mail,  for  a  trunk,  is  of  early  date.  '^  Equum  pro 
caTnerario  suo,  adportand.  una/m  Tnalam  et  duasparvas  coffras 
cum  Uteris  suis,  20  Edw.  III.  2  pa/r  malarimi,  leathern 
bags  to  be  slung  over  a  horse,  occur  in  1322.  Hence  came 
the  term  ^mail  coach.' 

A  barehide  of  leather  belonged  to  Cranmer.  The  word  is 
larheet,  29  Hen.  I.,  or  barheed,  1  Bdw.  II. ;  and  12  Hen.  VI. 
it  was  a  leathern  trunk. 

A  till  was  the  inner  drawer  of  a  trunk,  37  Hen.  VIII. 

Valance  is  spelt  volane  lecti,  6  Bdw.  III. 

Garde  of  Inde  was  used  for  curtains.  Gar  da,  a  material 
for  the  lining  of  a  chasuble,  occurs  in  Swinefield's  Household 
Roll,  xxxvH. 

28  Bdw.  I.,  can&viciwm  is  canvas  ;  100  ells  sold  for  40^. 

Quilt  occurs  25  Bdw.  III. 

The  carpets  in  use,  temp.  Jac.  I.,  were  Brunswick,  China, 
Gentish  (Kentish,  temp.  Hen.  VIIL),  Turkey. 

Taches  were  hokes,  37  Hen.  VIIL 

The  cradle  of  the  Black  Prince  had  paintings  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  his  sister^s  was  sculptured  with  them ;  hence 
the  nursery  rhyme — 
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"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Jolin, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on." 

Salsarium  is  saltcellar.  A  saltcellar  of  the  King^  wrg. 
deaur,  per  toi/wm,  cfwm,  cohimpnis,  6  papUvonihvs^  6  insignibus 
deauratisj  et  sub  columpna/m  j  cristall  cum  scutcheone  de 
armis  Anglie  et  Frande  quartUl,  pond.  6,  9,  2.  d.,  temp.  Edw. 
n.     The  saltcellar  usually  had  the  owner's  arms. 

Tastour  was  a  small  cup,  25  Edw.  III. 

17  Edw.  II.,  twenty-four  tankards  bound  with  iron,  con- 
taining half  a  gallon.  In  the  time  of  Hen.  VII.,  a  great  house 
contaiQed  two  tankards  of  leather,  two  small  ones  of  sallowe, 
and  four  great  ones  of  oak.  Three  tankards,  14-17  Edw  I., 
cost  9s, 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  a  table-cloth,  seven 
yards  by  three,  with  men-of-war,  and  a  larger  one  with  the 
story  of  Lazarus,  and  a  dozen  of  gilt  trenchers,  and  six 
square  trenchers  gilt,  with  four  bears  and  places  to  lay  pep- 
per and  salt,  105  oz.,  temp.  1  Mary;  and  temp.  Edw.  VI.,  a 
fair  clock  of  copper  and  gilt,  with  six  bells  in  a  chyme. 

Notte  Crakes  occur  16  Edw.  II.  The  monks  of  West- 
minster opened  nuts  with  their  knives  {cnipuli)  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

3  par  juhh.  de  coreo  bullito,  pr.  xx8.,  19  Ric.  II.  Hence 
Mr.  Hunter  suggests  Jt^;  but  I  venture  to  think  it  is  the 
English  form  of  the  French  gobeletj  the  gobata  of  Martial,  a 
goblet  or  cup,  from  its  ball-like  shape. 

Grvstty  queda/m,  parva  olla  terrea  vocata  Atiglice  mustard 
crewerty  12  Hen.  IV. ;  it  is  spelt  crewet  in  the  Bites  of  Durham. 

We  find  the  entry  1  naso  candelabri  24  Hen.  VI. ;  hence 
the  word  nozzle, 

Navicula,  a  ship  for  incense,  re-appears  in  a  modem  form, 
we  say  a  cream  and  sauce  boat. 

Gappom  was  the  old  term  for  andirons. 

The  word  is  written  correctly  lantern,  2  Hen.  V. ;  not,  as 
now,  vulgarly,  lanthom. 

Tabard  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  brewhouse.  "  3 
tabards  of  lead,  called  the  cock  on  the  hoop,  temp.  Hen. 
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Vin. ;  2  tuns  with  the  tabards,  called  the  ball,  at  Bartlxolo 
meVs  Gate  {Inv.  Bras.,  Abb.  de  Kirksted). 

An  orisl  was  a  little  outroom  for  persons  to  dine  iix 
themselves.    The  word  occurs  in  14  Edw.  I.    The  kingf's 
adjoined  the  hall,  and  contained  fireplace,  table,  and 
windows.     The  oriel  is  mentioned  in  a  similar  position  at>    S"fc- 
Alban^s  Abbey  by  Matthew  Paris. 

A  gloriet  was  the  upper  room  in  a  tower,  32  Edw.  III.  -A. 
room  in  the  Prior's  Lodge  at  Canterbury,  and  a  mod-om. 
church  at  Caen,  are  so  called. 

Anfield,  6  Edward  III.,  or  aundevill,  Edw.  IV.,  is  the  ol<l 
form  of  anvil. 

The  word^r  does  not  occur  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI. 

Costrellus  is  tamarisk  wood.r 

Corher  of  boards  is  mentioned  31  Edw.  III. ;  probably  tlie 
original  of  the  modem  caulker. 

We  find  a  notice  de  cirpis  qui  vacatur  Dwmhle  a/pud  stcug^ 
num  de  Lamhwithj  7  Edw.  III. ;  hence  came  the  name  Dum- 
bleton. 

Pinfold  is  a  pound,  or  pv/ndfald,  6-9  Edw.  I. 

Trellis  comes  from  traile  ;  rayles  ou  trayles  circa  alneriis 
herbarii,  5  Edw.  III.     A  trayle  of  ivy  occurs,  4  Hen.  IV. 

Alleys,  as  walks  in  a  garden,  occur  9  Hen.  V. 

Joist  is  derived  from  crista-gist,  1  Edw.  III. ;  and  temp. 
John  it  appears  as  giest  in  the  York  fabric  roUs. 

Adis  was  the  early  form  of  an  adze  or  plane. 

Pamphlets   was    written  paymfilottes,  21   Ric.  II. ;    and 
.  poAinflet,  1  Hen.  V. 

Ramus  papiri  is  mentioned  2  Edw.  III. ;  hence  ream,  like 
leaves  and  folia;  possibly  quire  represents  quat&rnus,  6 
Edw.  III. 

Foil  is  simply  foliwn,  6  Edw.  III. ;  sta^num  in  folio  vir. 
et  rub. ;  hence  tinfoil. 

Tiffaigne  means  Epiphany,  14  Ric.  II. 

We  have  a  payment  for  painting  and  texting  the  church 
about  with  scriptures,  1  Edw.  VI.     A  custom  alluded  to  in 
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the  82iid  canon  of  1603  :  ^'  Chosen  sentences  to  be  written 
on  the  walls/' 
Kagoday  meant  the  knocker-rings  on  church  doors. 
Ghivalret  is  the  convenient  term  to  denote  the  effigy  of  a 
knight,  50  Edw.  III. 

Qallicidiurrb :  '^  at  Glastonbury,  to  the  abbat's  servants,  ad 
Gallic.  8d./^  probably  means  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Love  sylver  was  given  to  workmen,  22  Edw.  I.,  at 
Wysteneston  reapers  are  mentioned  receiving  it  pro  bladis 
hene  salvandis  pro  amore  habendo. 

Masses  were  celebrated  before  Edward  III.,  anno  5,  in  his 
chapel  of  Wells  on  Christmas  Day  at  cock-crow  and  dawn, 
aurora  et  galli  cantu ;  a  curious  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  OAirora, 

Menaura  was  a  waxwork  image.  King  Edward  I.  gave  one 
of  himself,  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  to  Chichester  Cathedral, 
28  Hen. ;  and  his  son  Henry,  when  ill,  sent  such  figures  to  the 
convents  of  Guildford,  London,  and  Canterbury.  Were  these 
mensurce  in  any  way  connected  with  the  so-called  waxwork 
at  Westminster  ? 

Herda,  a  harrow  ;  hence  herse,  the  ironwork  erected  over  a 
dead  body  at  a  funeral. 

The  cruddy  at  Ripon,  in  1506,  is  mentioned,  voc.  8.  WiU 

fridi  needle.    At  St.  Paulas  the  crypt  was  called  the  shrowds. 

Synagoga  is  one  of  the  only  words  of  Greek  origin  found  at 

such  an  early  period  as  temp.  Edw.  I.,  when  synagogues  at 

Canterbury  and  Northampton  are  mentioned.     There  were 

also  synagogues  at  Lincoln  and  elsewhere. 

Caehepolh  of  Macclesfield  are  mentioned  25  Edw.  III. 

The  word  has  been  understood  to  mean  a  tax  gatherer; 

one  who  flings  a  man  into  a  ditch  or  catches  him  by  the 

poll. 

Agi8a/m£ntimi,m^eQ,miig  a  masquerade,  occurs  16  Ric.  II. 

Waits,  as  musicians,  are  mentioned  20  Hen.  VIII.     The 

word  is  given  by  Webster  as  if  synonymous  with  "  watch.'' 

Fools  are  mentioned  at  early  date,  and  in  connection  with 

an  indecent  incident.      Bernard   le  Fol  et   liv  sociis  suis 
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venientibiis  nuAis  coram  rege  cwm  tripudio,  6  Bdw.  11.  In 
48  Edw.  III.,  Dom.  Stultus  Thomas  Capellanus  had  a  long 
coat,  txinic,  tabard,  and  hood  furred  with  boge ;  and  we  find  a 
Master  of  the  Fools,  1  Ric.  II.,  and  quidcmi  scutifer  insani  in 
curia.     Another  name  was  bourder. 

The  entry  a  petit  alcin  ministral  qui  soejle  one  le  hornpipe 
occurs  13  Bdw.  II. 

Pour  bagpipes,  prec.  6d.,  9  Hen.  VI.,  occur  in  the  Port 
Book  of  Lynne. 
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n.— ON   SOME  COINS  OF  CNOSSUS  IN  CRETE. 

BY   JOHN   HOGG,    M.A.,  F.B.S.^   YICE-PBESIDENT. 

(Bead  June  6, 1866.) 

Mr.  Pashley,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literattlre,  has  figured  in  his  well  illus- 
trated *  Travels  in  Crete/  eight  silver  coins  of  Cnossus ; 
upon  four  of  which  in  particular,  as  he  has  not  fully 
described  them,  I  now  propose  to  make  some  com- 
ments. 

The  coins  are  nicely  xylographed,  and  given  two  as 
vignettes,  at  p.  202,  vol.  i.,  which  I  shall  here  number 
1  and  2,  and  six  more  in  a  plate  opposite  to  p.  208. 
Of  the  latter,  I  shall  chiefly  notice  the  first  and  fifth, 
which  I  shall  call  No.  3  and  No.  4,  respectively. 

I  need  not  describe  the  city  of  Cnossus,  or  Gnossus, 
Kvaxradf,  or  Fvayaaofj  the  capital  of  ancient  Crete,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Minos ; 
near  to  it  was  the  fabled  abode,  or  Labyrinth,  of  the 
Cretan  Monster — the  poetic  Minotaur — half  a  man 
and  half  a  bull,  or  what  may  be  termed  an  Androtaur, 

"  Semibovemque  virum,  semivirumque  bovem." 

Pashley  observes  (p.  208),  "  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  I  found  no  traces  of  any  such  monument," 
although  the  natural  caves  seen  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity  of  the  site  of  Cnossus,  call  to  the  traveller's 
mind  the  celebrated  legend. 

The  first  of  the  coins  (No.  1)  is  of  great  "  antiquity", 
and  of  a  rudeness  of  execution  which  is  truly  Cretan  ;'* 
it  was  obtained  in  the  Sfakian  Mountains.     Its   ob^ 
verse  presents  a  very  rude  head  with  a  long  ear-ring^-^ 
and  a  necklace  of  large  beads;  its  reverse  has  the  square 

figure   of  the   Labyrinth,    with   Kf\lSL\/|OA\ 

Cnosion,  from  right  to  left.  I  take  it  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal, or  archaic  type,  of  the  exceedingly  beautiful 
coin.  No.  4. 

No.  2  appears  less  rude ;  the  obverse  is  probably 
intended  for  the  head  of  Apollo,  and  is  perhaps  the 
early  design  of  No.  3. 

No.  3.  On  the  obverse  appears  the  fine  head  of 
Apollo,  with  beautiful  flowing  hair,  and  encircled  by 
a  crown  of  laurel  leaves.  On  one  side  are  the  letters 
nOA^  and  on  the  other,  at  the  back  of  the  head,  XOS. 
The  reverse  gives  the  Labyrinth,  of  a  circular  form, 
with  the  word  KNnSIilN. 

The  two  monosyllables  on  the  obverse  having  been 
misunderstood  by  Chishull  and  others,  I  must  here 
make  some  remarks  on  what  they  evidently  signify. 

Chishull,  in  his  '  Antiquitates  Asiaticae,'  thus  com- 
ments on  the  dissyllabic  word :  "  Non  Apollinis,  ut 
quibusdam  visum,  sed  pro  more  civitatum  democrati- 
carum,  IIOAXOT,  sive  AHMOT^  hoc  est  populi^  caputs 
\mk  cum  voce  nOAXOS^  est  impressum.  Interim 
nOAXOS,  quamvis  mortuum  esse  videatur,  et  extinc- 
tum  penitus  vocabulum,  vivit  tamen  hodie  vigetque 
in  Italico  volgo^  Teutonicoque  volck  et  folk.  Una 
omnibus  origo  ex  Graeca  voce  ox^os^  i.e.  turha^  pro 
multitudine  aut  populo  accepta,  ut  turba  Bemi    Quo 
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sensu  et  ipsi  de  quibus  nunc  agimus,  frequentes  per 
Cretam  populi,  a  Scymno  Chic  cyxkot  sunt  vocati, 
Perieg.  v.  539: — 

Kpfynj  be  v^cos  .  .  .  TrXftoroiy  <r\€bop 
"Ox^ois  air*  «px?^  *^*  ttoXcctiv  olKovfUvrj^-— 

?.  e.  "  Creta  ab  antiquo  insula 

"  Turbid  referta   et   urbibus   frequentibus. 

'^  Hinc  oj(\x)KpaT€la0cu  idem  plane  ac  Brffio/epaTetaOai, 

i.  e.  democraticd  potestate  uti;  et  ox^tiala  Hesyebi 
reddita  cKKKijalay  i.  e.  populi  concio. 

"  Jam  vero  ex  0-^(^0$  ^oles  transpositis  Uteris  fecere 
oK-Xps;  iidemque  ex  Skxos^  praeposito  digamma,  FoXxos 
simul  et  (l>o\xos.  Id  Cretenses,  pro  more  suo,  aspira- 
tam  in  tenuem  mutantes,  scripsere  IIoXxos :  at  Latini 
volguSy  Itali  hodiemi  volgo^  indigenae  German!  volck^ 
Angli  nostratesybZA:;  sic  scilicet  ad  Tokxos  illud  ^oli- 
cum  caeteris  aliquanto  proprius  accedentes."^ 

Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott  have  followed  Chishull 
in  their  interpretation  of  ITo\;j^oy,  in  their  excellent 
Lexicon.     They  say  of  the  word, — 

"HoX^o^,  0,  the  iEol.  oXxps  (for  oj^Xo^)  with  the  Cretan 
aspirate,  found  on  Cretan  coins :  cf.  Lat.  volgus^  vul- 
gus;  Germ,  volk^  our  folk.''^ 

The  learned  Eckhel  properly  considers  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  magistrate.  "  ndXxos  esse  nomen  magis- 
tratus :  quis  dubitabit  post  tot  alia  exempla,  quae  suffi- 
ciunt  numi  urbium  Creticarum?  Verum  non  ita 
visum  ChishuUo."^ 

Mionnet  describes  the  same  coin  as  "  No.  82,  UoXx^^' 

*  Vide  Chishull,  p.  127,  *  Antiquitates  AsiaticsB.*    Lond.,  1728. 
2  Liddell  and  Scotfs  *  Lexicon,'  p.  1160,  3rd  edit.  1849. 
'  Eckhel,  Doctrina  Num.  Yet.,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

VOL.  IX.  C 
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TSte  lauree  d'ApoUon,  a  gauche.     ^.  KNUSI^N.  La- 
byrinthe  de  forme  ronde."* 

And  Payne  Knight,'  who,  like  Mionnet,  does  not 
comment  on  the  word  IIoKxo^^  calls  it  "the  head  of 
ApoUo  between  the  syllables  UOA  and  XOS." 

That  this  elegant  profile  is  intended  for  ApoUo 
there  can,  I   think,  exist  no   doubt.      Indeed,  the 
M-orship  of  that  god  was  chiefly  introduced  into  Crete 
"  by  the  Dorian  settlers  at  a  very  early  period.* 

But  whether  UoKxos,  Polchus,  be  the  name  of  a  re- 
nowned man,  or  that  of  a  magistrate  of  Cnossus,  or 
of  the  striker  of  the  coin,  is  of  no  great  importance  ; 
fori  feel  sure  that  the  interpretation  of  it,  as  imagined 
by  Chishull,  cannot,  on  any  ground,  be  supported.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  to  erase  Messrs.  Liddell  and 
Scott's  word  n6\x°^- 

No.  4,  of  which  the  obverse  is  a  female  head  of  ex- 
treme beauty  and  high  finish ;  and  the  reverse  beai-s 
the  square  Labyrinth.  Mr.  Pashley  says  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  Ducal  cabinet  at  Modena,  and  he  de- 
scribes it  thus : — "  Caput  muliebre,  ad  S,  capillis  retro 
defluis,  corona  fastigiata  floribus  distincta,  auripen- 
dentibus  et  monili  exornatum.  K  KNS2XIS2N,  Laby- 
rinthus  quadratus ;  in  area,  bine  A  et  pilum  hnsta?, 
inde  P  et  fulmen." 


*  Mionnet,  Descrip.  de  Mgdailles,  Par.  1807,  ii.  p.  269. 
»  Fide  'Wumrai  Veteres.'  p.  18,  Lond.  1830. 
'  See  Miiller, '  Doriana,'  toI,  i.  p.  82S. 
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The  author,  however,  does  not  suggest  whose  female 
head  it  is,  which  is  so  exquisitely  designed.  Nor  does 
Mionnet,  No.  72^  of  whom  seems  to  be  the  same 
coin  as  the  present  one. 

Some  numismatists  think  it  is  that  of  Juno  (Heri)^ 
bearing  a  crown,  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  for  it  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cnossus,®  that  she  and  Jupiter  {Zeus) 
were  related  to  have  entered  upon  the  Upos  ydfio9. 
With  these  Payne  Knight  agrees;  but  he  calls  the 
crown  a  ^'  tiara  lotis  caelata,"  and  the  letter  A  he  takes 
for  A.     This  is  doubtless  incorrect.  (See  No.  5,  p.  18.) 

The  letters  AP  may  mean  the  beginning  of  the 
name  of  the  magistrate  when  it  was  coined.  As,  for 
example,  APummv^  ARistion.  (Compare  Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  309,  Greta.) 

And  Mionnet  (tom,  ii.)  No.  84,  has  ATIAAA,  as  the 
name  of  the  magistrate;  this,  however,  appears  in 
Nos.  104  and  105,  to  be  more  correctly  ATPIAAA^ 
Auriada.  1  cannot  find  any  Greek  proper  name  like 
Auriada  ;  and  I  consequently  suspect  that  APIAAIOX^ 
AridceuSj  may  be  the  true  reading. 

After  some  examination  of  the  subject,  1  am  strongly 
inclined  to  consider  the  lovely  head  (No.  4)  to  be  in- 
tended for  that  of  Ariadne,  as  she  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  Labyrinth. 

The  stories  of  Ariadne  and  Theseus,  the  Labyrinth 
and  Minotaur,  so  well  known  to  every  one,  need  not 
be  here  detailed.  On  the  reverse  of  No.  4,  what  is 
taken  for  the  end  of  a  lance,  or  arrow,  may  be  the 
end  of  a  spindle,  and  the  supposed  "fulmen,"  the 
head  of  a  distaff  with  flax  wound  or  fastened  around 

7  Tom.  ii.  p.  268,  no.  72. 

■  Vide  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v.  cap.  72,  cV  rj  Kyuo-o-iW  x^P^* 

c2 
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it ;  for  it  will  be  remembered,  that  by  the  guidance 
of  Ariadne's  thread,  Theseus  was  enabled  to  traverse 
the  dark  Labyrinth,  slay  the  two-formed  monster,^  and 
find  his  way  back  in  safety.  The  crown  on  the  head 
of  the  figure  I  take  to  be  that  ornamented  with  seven 
(or  nine)  stars^  which  Bacchus  gave  to  her,  and  which, 
after  her  death,  he  sent  to  form  a  bright  constellation 
ill  the  heavens : — 

**  Amplexus  et  opem  Liber  tulit :  utque  perenni 
Sidere  clara  foret,  sumtam  diQfronte  coronam 
Immisit  ccelo."*^ 

Mionnet  describes  another  coin,  No.  60,  as  having  on 
its  reverse^ — "Tete  d'Ariane  diademee,  k  droite,  au 
milieu  du  Labyrinthe  de  forme  ronde," — the  crowned 
head  of  Ariadne.     So  ApoUonius  ^^  calls  it, — 

'AoTcpoeis  arlffiavoSi  top  t€  kKclovo-*  *Apidbvrjs. 

And  Hyginus  thus  speaks  of  this  beautiful  sidereal 
crown :  "  Corona  existimatur  Ariadnes  fuisse,  k  Libero 
patre  inter  sidera  conlocata.  Dicitur  enim  in  insula 
Dia  {Naxtis)  cum  Ariadne  Libero  nuberet,  hanc  pri- 
mum  coronam  muneri  a  Venere  et  Horis  adcepisse, 
cum  omnes  Dii  in  ejus  nuptiis  dona'^  conferrent."^^ 

As  Ariadne  is  sometimes  termed  Gnossia^  so  her 
crown  is  occasionally  known  as  "  Gnossia  corona." 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  the  crown  en- 
circling the  head  of  the  lovely  female  in  Mr.  Pashley's 
engraving.  No.  4,  differs  from  that  of  the  silver  coin 
as  represented  in  the  woodcut,  vol.  i.  p.  640,  of  Smith's 

'  Vide  Plutarch,  Vit.  Thesei,  vol.  i.  cap.  19. 
'0  Ovid.  Met.  Kb.  8,  fab.  2,  v.  178.  "  Argonaut,  iii.  1002. 

*2  Hence  the  custom  very  probably  arose  of  presenting  brides  with 
marriage  gifts. 
"  Hyginus,  in  *  Poeticon  Astronomicon,'  lib.  2,  cap.  6. 
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'  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Koman  Geography.'  This 
traveller  considers  the  ornaments  on  the  side  of  the 
crown  to  he  flowers ;  so  does  Mr.  Payne  Knight, 
who  calls  them  "  lotus  "-flowers  ;  hut  the  ornamental 
figures  drawn  in  Smith's  article,  "Cnosus,"  appear  to 
me  to  be  four  stellate  ornaments,  and  intended  for 
four  stars,  and  therefore  they  would  seem  to  confirm 
my  opinion  of  the  head  being  that  of  Ariadne. 


For  the  purpose  ot  comparing  the  female  head  on 
the  coin  No.  5,  with  two  engravings  of  Ariadne,  in 
the  splendid  work  on  'The  Ancient  Pictures  of  Her- 
culaneum,'"  plate  14  and  plate  15,  1  may  point  out 
the  upper  portions  of  both  female  figures,  which  re- 
present the  fair  Ariadne  {Arianna),  and  especially  the 
profiles  of  both,  as  presenting  considerable  likeness  to 
that  on  the  coin.  Both  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  have 
an  ear-ring  and  necklace,  yet  neitker  of  them  bears  a 
crown.  'I'his  circumstance,  indeed,  proves  the  coiTect- 
ness  of  the  respective  painters  in  his  design,  because 
the  acquaintance  of  Bacchus  with  Ariadne  had  not 
taken  place  when  the  subjects  of  those  paintings 
were  represented;  and  it  was  at  a  subsequent  day 
that  her  marriage  with  Bacchus  was  celebrated: — 
Again,  it  strikes  me  that  the  female  head,  also  crown- 


Kdpiji'  MtVtuoi,  6a\tpijv  iroi^ffUT'  atoiT%v.^ 

"  'Le  Fitture  Antiche  d'Ercolnno,'  tcmi.  ii.  tav.  14  and  16.    Kapoli, 
1760.  "  Hesiod,  Theog.  \.  947. 
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less,  given  in  the  centre  coin  of  Pashley's  plate,  bears 

a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Ariadne,  in  plate  1  4,^^ 

of  the  '  Herculaneum  Pictures,'  except  that  it  wants 

the  long  hair  falling  over  the  shoulders. 

Next,  as  to  the  figure  of  the  two-formed  monster, 

the  Minotaur,  or  Androtaur,  this  does  not  appear  to 

be  a  Hemitaur^  or  half  a  Bull,  as  Ovid  has,  with  poetic 

licence,  incorrectly  termed  it,  a  "semibos;"    but   a 

man  having  only  the  head  of  an  ox  or  bull^  Tauro- 

cephalus.     Such,  indeed,  is  the  figure  seen  on   two 

Cnossian  coins  in  Pashley's  plate,  and  likewise   in 

the  '  Pitture  d'Ercolano,'  tav,  v.  vol.  i.     In  this  last 

picture,  the  monstrous  dead  Minotaur  is  delineated 

as  a  strong  man,  with  a  bull's  head,  and  two  short 

horns;  and  so  he  corresponds  with  the  description 

conveyed  in  these  two  verses  of  Euripides,  as  quoted 
by  Plutarch:  17— 

and 

This  mixed,  fabulous  animal,  Taurobrotus,  Andro- 
taur or  Minotaur,  has,  without  doubt,  originated  from 
some  of  the  Egyptian  two-formed  deities,  most  likely 
from  the  statues  of  the  God  Apis-Osiris,  who  is  re- 
presented hiifkri  ipv(T€i^  in  the  double  nature  of  a  m/in 
with  a  bull's  head.^^    So,  doubtless,  the  famed  Cnossian 

^*  The  original  coloured  painting,  discovered  in  Herculaneum,  from 
which  Plate  14  must  have  been  engraved  in  the  noble  work,  *Le 
Pitture  d'Ercolano,'  tom.  ii.,  may  now  fortunately  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  among  the  recently  purchased  treasures  of  the  Blacas 
Collection.  It  is  placed  in  the  Etruscan  Vase  Boom,  and  marked 
No.  62.  The  late  King  of  Naples  gave  it  to  the  former  Due  de  Blacas, 
about  forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  Ambassador  at  his  Court. 

*7  Plutarch,  Vit.  Theseus,  vol.  i.  cap.  15. 

*®  The  only  antique  figure,  which  is  an  exception  to  this  usual  fonn 
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abode  of  that  monster  itself  had  been  erected,  or 
planned,  in  imitation  of  the  still  more  ancient  and 
wonderful  Labyrinth  near  the  Lake  Moeris,  in  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Egypt,  ^^ 

Finally,  I  will  only  invite  attention  to  the  square 
figure  (in  Plate  III.)  of  the  Cnossian  Labyrinth, 
copied  from  the  engraving  in  the  Padre  Garrucci's 
*  Graffiti  di  Pompei,'  which  was  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal rough  stylograph  at  Pompeii,  and  which  is  so 
similar  to  the  square  Labyrinth  seen  upon  the  re- 
verses of  numerous  Cretan  coins. 

The  stylographic  inscription  above  the  Labyrinth 
is — 

"  LABYMNTHVS, 
HIC    HABITAT 
MINGTAVRVS." 


Additional  Notes. 

Since  this  paper  was  in  type,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  from  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
three  coins — No.  4,  No.  5,  and  Pashley's  middle  coin 
in  his  Plate  opposite  p.  208,  that  the  obverse  of  No.  4 
represents  Juno  with  a  crown  decorated  with  flowers, 
as  Queen  of  Heaven ;  and  the  reverse  presents  the 

of  the  Minotaur — with  which  I  am  acquainted — is  one  engraven  in 
Agostini's  *  Gemme  Antiche/  vol.  ii.  £om.  1686,  tab.  131.  There  a 
figure  of  "  Minotauro  nel  Laberinto"  occurs,  in  which  the  Labyrinth  is 
of  an  elliptic  shape,  and  in  its  centre  stands  the  monster.  This  figure 
has  clearly  been  designed  from  the  common  form  of  a  Centaur ;  but, 
instead  of  two-thirds  being  a  horse,  it  so  far  is  a  bull,  and  the  upper 
third  part  is  a  man  as  far  as  the  navel,  with  two  arms.  This  repre- 
sentation, though  more  than  the  *  semibos*  of  Ovid,  is  somewhat  less 
than  a  *  semivir.' 
^  Compare  the  description  in  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  148. 
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thunder  {fulmen\  and  lightning  in  the  form  of  a  spi- 
culum, — these  alluding  to  Jupiter,  with  whom  she 
married  near  Cnossus. 

That  No.  5  (taken  from  Smith's  *  Geographical 
Dictionary')  is  intended  for  Ariadne,  very  much  after 
the  type  of  Juno,  but  bearing  a  crown  ornamented 
with  (seven  or  nine)  stars ;  and  that  the  reverse  gives 
the  square  labyrinth,  and  the  head  of  a  distaff  on  one 
side,  with  the  end  of  a  spindle  on  the  other. 

The  artist  having,  in  fact,  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  thunder  and  lightning  on  the  one  coin,  and 
the  distaff  and  spindle  on  the  second,  these  attributes 
have  been  confounded. 

Also,  that  Pashley's  centre  coin  signifies  Ariadne 
(not  crowned)  whilst  she  lived  at  Cnossus,  and  before 
she  obtained  her  crown  from  Bacchus.  The  reverse 
gives  the  Labyrinth  with  the  bull's  head  of  the  Mino- 
taur in  the  middle  of  it. 

Plate  III.  is  copied  from  Garrucci's  *  Graffiti  di 
Pompei,'  tab.  xvi.  fig.  9.  It  represents  the  commoner 
form  of  the  square  Labyrinth,  and  such  as  appears 
(with  a  very  slight  difference)  on  the  reverses  of  the 
two  coins  No.  4  and  No.  5. 

The  wood  engraver  in  my  copies  of  these  coins  has 
made  two  oversights;  the  one,  having  omitted  the 
letter  A  in  No.  4,  just  above  the  spiculum;  and  the 
other,  not  having  made  the  stars,  or  stellate  figures, 
sufficiently  large  and  distinct  in  No.  5.  Compare  the 
original  cut  in  the  '  Geographical  Dictionary,'  p.  640, 
vol.  i.  These  stars  are  more  apparent  in  a  coin  of 
Lissus  in  Crete,  which  is  engraved  in  Pashley's '  Crete,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  78,  and  described  at  p.  91.  The  "  lucida 
sidera,''  or  two  stars  there,  indicate  Castor  and  Pollux. 
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HI.— ON  A  PROFANE   STYLOGRAPH  OF  THE 
CRUCIFIXION,  AT  ROME. 

BY   JOHN    HOGG,    M.A.,  F.E.S.,    VICE-PRESIDENT. 

(Bead  June  6th,  1866.) 

I  BEG  to  describe  shortly,  and  to  exhibit,  a  profane 
sketch  of  the  Crucifixion  given  in  Mr.  Weld's  recent 
work  entitled  '  Last  Winter  in  Rome.'  That  author 
\sa&  termed  the  rough  outline,  made  with  an  iron 
g/ylus,  or  graphium,  a  "graphite."  In  this  appella- 
tion he  has  followed  the  learned  Padre  Garrucci, 
who,  ten  years  ago,  published  a  work  on  the  coarse 
outline  drawings  and  writings  seen  upon  walls  and 
other  edifices  at  Pompeii ;  similar  sketches  being  not 
unfrequent  at  Rome,  and  other  ancient  places  in 
Italy.     His  work  is  called  '  Graffiti  di  Pompei.' 

"  Graffiti "  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Latin 
graphides,  the  plural  of  graphis.  This  last  word 
strictly  means,  "  the  designing  of  a  piece."  But  the 
Italian  graffito^  or  more  correctly  sgraffito^  signifies  a 
^'  kind  of  painting  on  a  wall  in  chiaroscuro ";  and  the 
verb  sgraffiare  means,  "  to  paint  in  fresco,  in  white 
and  black."  As  our  English  word  graphite  has  long 
been  assigned  to  the  mineral  plumbago,  or  black-lead, 
I  venture  to  form  the  new  title  stylograph — signifying 
a  sketchy  or  drawing,  or  writing,  made  with  a  style. 


n 
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The  common  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  especiall] 
seem  to  have  made  free  use  of  the  stylus  in  writing 
their  names,  and  scratching  outline  drawings  of  vaxi- 
ous  subjects  on  the  walls  and  buildings  of  that  city. 
The  like  rude  sketches  were  also  often  made  in  dialk 
or  charcoal  (carbo) ;  so  were  inscribed  the  names  oi 
familiar  and  beloved  persons  as  well  as  popular  verses ; 
thus  we  read  in  Plautus/ 

"  Impleantur  meae  fores  elegioram  carbonibus.** 

These  inscriptions  were  usually  written  in  large  letters 
in  a  cursive  hand. 

And  Pliny  (Epist.  lib.  viii.  8),  writing  an  account 
of  the  beautiful  nature  of  the  fountain  of  Clitumnus 
to  a  Roman  friend,  begins  his  letter, — "Vidistine 
aliquando  Clitumnum  fontem?"  and  concludes  thus : — 
"  Leges  multa  multorum  omnibus  columnis,  omnibus 
parietibus  inscripta,  quibus  fons  ille  deusque  cele- 
brantur.     Plura  laudabis,  nonnuUa  ridebis." 

Again,  this  mode  of  common  wi'iting  was  used 
sometimes  for  a  notice,  or  advertisement,  as  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  the  poet  will  show.  A  master,  order- 
ing his  servant  to  fix  upon  a  column  his  claim  for 
some  lost  manuscript-tablets,  says,' 

"  1,  puer,  et  citus  hsBC  aliqua  propone  columna, 
Et  dominum  Esquiliis  scribe  habitare  tuum." 

Besides  the  prevalence  of  this  custom  in  Italy,  we 
learn  that  it  was  very  general  at  Athens.  Aristo- 
phanes, in  the  '  Vespse'  (vv.  97-9),  has  these  verses ; — 

Kai,  VTi  Ai",  ^v  ibrj  ye  nov  ycypafifievov 
T6v  Uvpikdfiirovs  iv  dvpa  A^fiov  icaXov, 
*Ia>i/  irap€ypa^€  Trkrjariov  Ktffibf  Ka\6s' 


^  Plaut.  Mercat.  act  ii.  sc.  3,  v.  74. 
2  Propertii  Eleg.  lib.  iii.  el.  23. 
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This  passage  is  well  explained  by  the  scholiast  of 
the  poet,  who  thus  notes : — ^ Eweypcufiop  oi  'Afftjvcuo^  ra 
Tuv  KoX&v  opofjLara  ovt(09'  6  Belva  koXjos'  €ypa4f>ov  £e  kcu  iv 

The  stylograph,  of  which  1  am  about  to  add  the 
description  from  Mr.  Weld,  was  noticed,  a  few  years 
ago,  upon  a  wall  in  the  palace  of  the  Csesars,  at  the 
south  extremity  of  the  Palatine.  It  is  as  follows ; — 
"  It  was  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Komans  to  carry  a 
graphium^  or  stylus,  with  which  they  wrote  on  wax 
OT  other  soft  substances ;  and  just  as  boys  of  our  day 
draw  caricatures  on  walls  with  chalk,  the  Romans 
used  a  stylus  for  the  same  purpose;  the  diflperence 
being,  that  whereas  chalk-marks  are  not  permanent, 
lines  traced  on  mortar  or  cement  by  a  shai^p-pointed 
instrument  are  very  enduring. 

"  On  the  walls  of  the  rooms  supposed  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  guards  or  soldiers  on  duty  in  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars,  many  drawings  have  been  found, 
veiy  rude  for  the  most  part,  being  precisely  such  per- 
formances as  soldiers  might  be  expected  to  execute  in 
their  idle  moments.  The  majority  possess  little  in- 
terest, but  that,  a  copy  of  which  is  here  given  (see 
Plate  I.^),  is  a  notable  exception. 

"For  here  we  have  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
pictorial  allusions  to  the  manner  of  our  Saviour's 
death.  If  executed,  as  generally  believed,  during  the 
xeign  of  Septimius  Se varus,  it  must  be  accepted  as 
undoubted  evidence  that  the  great  event  that  had 
caused  the  veil  of  the  temple  to  be  rent,  and  darkness 
to  overspread  the  land,  was  at  that  time  noised  abroad. 

3  I  have  copied  Garrucci's  woodcut  in  his  recent  work,  as  translated 
by  Van  den  Berghe,  for  it  is  more  accurate  than  Mr.  Weld's  drawing. 
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The   prophesied   persecutions  had  commenced,   and 
those  who  professed  the  name  of  Christ  were  scoflFed 
and  insulted.     We  can  fancy  that  the  hand  whicli 
drew  this  was  that  of  a  Pagan  soldier,  who,  holding 
firmly  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  worshipped    tlie 
Capitoline  gods.    Angered  probably  by  some  Christian 
who  eloquently  urged  the  Pagan  to  adore  the  one 
true  God,  and  to  seek  redemption  through  His  crix- 
cified  Son,  the  soldier  deridingly  drew  this  caricature, 
adding  the  words  in  Greek,  signifying,  'Alessamenos 
worships  his  God.'     Little  did  the  person,  who  drew 
this  figure,  think  that  it  would  be  cherished  as  valuable 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  record  of  the  Christian 
religion.    The  Jesuits  of  the  Collegio  Romano  regard 
it  in  this  light,  and  they  have  done  w^ell  and  wisely 
to  preserve  it  with  great  care  in  their  museum."* 

But  the  account,  I  believe,  fujrther  adds,  that  it  veas 
drawn  on  a  wall  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a 
portion  of  that  remarkable  edifice  called  the  Septi" 
zonium^  and  was  erected  by  Septimius  Severus  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  Since  this  Em- 
peror returned  to  Rome  from  Syria  in  the  autumn  of 
A.  D.  202,  and  remained  quietly  there  until  the  year 
208,  when  he  repaired  to  Britain,  the  stylograph 
could  not,  of  course,  have  been  executed  earlier  than 
that  period,  which  is  most  likely  that  of  the  erection 
of  the  Septizoniuro. 

Under  any  circumstances,  even  if  not  earlier  than 
the  third  century,  this  roughly  scratched  sketch  is  one 
of  great  interest ;  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Weld  states, 
it  is  "one  of  the  earliest  pictorial  allusions  to  our 
Saviour's  death"  on  the  Cross. 

*  Weld's  *  Last  Winter  in  Rome/  p.  135.    Lond.  1865. 
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Until  the  discovery,  a  few  years  since,  of  the  fresco 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  wall  of  the  very 
ancient,  or  subterranean,  church  of  San  Clemente  at 
Rome,  the  earliest  representation  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross  appears  in  a  drawing  in  the  Catacomb  of  Pope 
JuUus,  a  woodcut  of  which  is  given  in  No.  182,  p.  153, 
vol.  ii.  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  '  History  of  our  Lord.'  But 
the  age  of  it  is  only  thought  to  be  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

The  next  is  in  mosaic,  in  the  roof  of  the  apse  of  the 
later,  or  upper,  church  of  San  Clemente,  the  date  of 
which  is,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  as  late  as  A.  d. 
1297. 

Both  of  these,  however,  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  first,  or  original,  fresco  design,  in  the 
primitive  church  of  San  Clemente;  for  they  both, 
like  it,  represent  only  three  figures,  viz.  Christ  on  the 
Cross  in  the  centre,  St.  Mary  on  one  side,  and  St. 
John  upon  the  other. 

The  supposed  date  of  the  erection  of  that  edifice 
is  the  fourth  century,  although  there  is  nothing  to 
show  when  the  fresco  itself  was  executed. 

Professor  Westwood,  of  Oxford,  informs  me  that 
he  has  recently  searched  the  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus 
at  Rome,  with  great  care,  and  he  could  not  discover 
any  sketch  whatever  on  the  walls  or  other  parts  of 
them,  that  might  be  considered  as  representing  Christ 
nailed  to  the  Cross.  And  he  adds,  that  he  carefully 
examined  all  the  collections  of  early  sepulchral  stones 
at  Rome,  Milan,  and  Ravenna,  and  there  is  no  trace 
among  them  of  the  Crucifixion.  So  likewise,  amongst 
the  vast  Pompeian  remains  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
as  well  as  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  itself,  he  was  un- 
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able  to  detect  any  such  stylograph  or  representation  ; 
or  indeed,  1  believe,  any  Christian  memorial  or  sym- 
bol whatsoever.  The  latter  circumstance  one  might 
readily  have  suspected,  inasmuch  as  Pompeii  was  de- 
stroyed only  some  forty-six  years  after  the  Crucifixion. 
I  have,  since  this  paper  was  read,  been  able  to  pro- 
cure from  Rome  the  Padre  Garrucci's  recent  small 
work,^  in  which  he  has  described  this  early  monu- 
ment, under  the  title  of '  A  Crucifix  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Csesars' ;  and  because  it  gives  a  more  circumstan- 
tial account  of  it  than  Mr.  Weld  has  done,  I  am  in- 
duced to  add  the  following  very  interesting  details. 
In  November,  1857,  when  Garrucci  obtained  leave 
from  the  Cardinal  Milesi,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
to  remove  the  rubbish  from  a  chamber  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Caesars,  he  brought  to  light  a  drawing,  which 
those  ruins  had  safely  preserved  under  them  for  many 
centuries.  This  represents  a  cross  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  T,  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  collar,  on  which 
must  have  been  fixed  the  title  of  condemnation.  A 
man  is  affixed  to  the  Cross,  but  his  head  is  not  human, 
being  that  of  an  onager,  or  wild-ass.  This  crucified 
figure  is  clothed  with  the  under  garment  or  tunic, 
termed  interula^  also  with  another  tunic  unfastened 
with  a  girdle;  and  crural  bands,  or  leggings,  enve- 
lope the  lower  part  of  the  legs.  On  the  left,  a  second 
person  is  seen  in  much  the  same  costume,  but  with  a 
single  tunic,  addressing  the  monstrous  figure  on  the 
Cross,  and  raising  his  left  hand  towards  it,  with  all 
his  fingers  widely  extended.    In  the  right-hand  comer, 

*  *Deux  Monuments  des  premiers  Siecles  de  I'^glise,'  expliques 
par  le  P.  Raphael  Garrucci,  et  trad,  par  O.  Van  den  Berglie/    Eome, 
'  1862, 
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above  the  Cross,  the  letter  Y  is  apparent,  and  below 
the  crucified  figure,  the  following  inscription  is 
roughly  written : — 

AAEEAMEN02  2EBETE  {sic  for  2EBETAI)  0EON, 
^'  Alexamenus  adores  his  God." 

The  stucco,  in  which  all  this  sketch  had  been  traced, 
was  carefully  detached  from  the  wall  of  the  chamber, 
and  placed  in  the  Roman  College  in  the  Christian 
section  of  the  Kircher  Museum,  which  is  so  rich  in 
the  remains  of  the  primitive  ages. 

The  stylograph  (Plate  I.)  is  exactly  copied  from 
the  engraving  in  Garrucci's  work,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  original. 

The  author  observes,  that  it  was  probably  a  Pagan 
hand  which  drew  this  derisive  figure  on  the  Cross,  in 
order  to  blaspheme  the  Christian  mystery  of  the  re- 
demption. And  he  considers  it,  with  others,  to  be  a 
caricature  of  the  image,  or  Deity,  venerated  by  Alex- 
amenus,— the  Christian  who  is  standing  below  the 
Cross.  Or,  indeed,  as  I  think  it  must  be  intended  to 
signify,  a  profane  sketch  of  Christ,  or  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  nailed  to  the  Cross. 

Garrucci  assigns  this  stylograph  to  the  first  years 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ ;  and  he  gives  the 
following  interesting  reasons  for  coming  to  that  con- 
clusion. Some  remains  of  flags  in  that  chamber  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  clearly  denote  the  age  of 
Hadrian;  for  the  stamps  on  those  baked-brick  flags 
show  the  years  123  and  126  a.  d.  :  on  the  former  are 
read  the  names  of  (Q.  Arrius)  Psetinus,  and  (C.  Ven- 
tidius)  Apronianus,  Cos.,  and  on  the  latter  flags  occur 
(M.  Annius)  Verus  III.,  and  (L.  Varius)  Ambibulus, 
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Cos.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  the  scratched  Crucifix 
upon  that  wall  is  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  last  limit ;  and 
Garrucci  thinks,  from  several  circumstances,  that  the 
Christian  Alexamenus  lived  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus;  and  this  seems  not  to  be  contradicted  by 
either  the  palaeography,  or  the  orthography,  because 
the  change  of  ai  into  e  is  known  in  more  than  one 
example  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  some  Greek  inscrip- 
tions of  the  age  of  Augustus.® 

The  figure  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  in  this  pro- 
fane stylograph  is  drawn  with  the  head  of  an  ass  ;  the 
reason  for  which  by  a  Heathen — probably  a  Syrian 
soldier — is,  as  it  would  clearly  seem,  derived  from  a 
report  long  in  circulation,  and  which  was,  I  believe, 
originally  asserted  by  Apion ;  namely,  that  the  Jews 
placed  an  ass's  head  in  their  holy  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, that  they  worshipped  it,  and  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  on  spoiling  the  Temple  in  a.  d.  70,  found 
the  head  made  of  pure  gold,  which  was  worth  a  very 
great  price. 

Josephus  contradicted  this  assertion  in  his  work 
against  Apion  (lib.  ii.  cap.  7),  and  he  considered  it  to 
have  been  a  mere  impudent  pretension  of  Apion. 

The  same  calumny  is  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  in  his 
memorable  account  of  the  Jews;  where  he  writes 
that  the  Jews  '^  effigiem  animalis^  quo  monstrante 
errorem"^  sitimque  depulerant,  penetrali  sacravere." 

^  Vide  Franz,  Elem.  Epigr.  GrsecsB,  p.  250. 

7  Hist,  lib,  V.  cap.  4  — Here  errorem^  which  some  critics  would  omit, 
relates  to  the  wanderiDg  of  the  Jews  under  Moses  in  the  Wilderness  ; 
and  their  thirst  (sitim)  was  there  relieved  by  following  a  herd  of  ona- 
gers, or  wild-asses,  to  the  fountains.  Tacitus  describes,  in  his  preceding 
chapter,  the  discovery  thus : — "  Sed  nihil  aeque,  quam  inopia  aquae, 
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This  story  seems  to  have  been  revived  about  the 
time  of  the  famous  dialogue,  "  Octavius,"  by  Minutius 
Felix,  who  flourished  early  in  the  third  century.  In 
it  the  Heathen  Caecilius  speaks  thus  of  the  Chris- 
tians : — "  Non  sacro  quodam,  sed  piaculo  foederantur ; 
latebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio,  in  publicum  muta,  in 
angulis  garrula;  templa  ut  busta  despiciunt,  Deos 
despuunt,  rident  sacra"®  (cap.  8.).  And  in  the  next 
chapter  he  talks  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  man  (God) 
after  his  maimer: — "  Et  qui  hominem  summo  supplicio 
pro  facinore  punitum,  et  cruets  ligna  feralia  eorum 
ceremonias  fabulantur,  congruentia  perditis  scelera- 
tisque  tribuit  altaria,  ut  id  colant,  quod  merentur." 

His  report  of  the  veneration  of  the  ass^s  head  in 
the  Temple  is  this : — "  Audio  eos  (Christianos)  tur- 
pissimae  ^ecudis  caput  asini  consecratum,  inepta  nescio 
qua  persuasione  venerari." 

As  the  Christians  sprang  from  the  same  country  as 
the  Jews,  it  was  naturally  concluded  at  Rome  that 
the  religious  ceremonies  and  worship  of  the  former 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Jews.  Indeed 
many  of  that  nation  became  the  earliest  Christians.® 

It  therefore  appears  to  me  not  unlikely  that,  about 

fatigabat.  Jamque  baud  procul  exitio,  totis  campis  procubuerant ; 
cnm  grex  asinorum  agrestium,  e  pastu  in  rupem,  nemore  opacam,  con- 
cessit. Secntus  Moses,  conjectura  berbidi  soli,  largas  aquarum  venas 
aperit." 

Bisbop  Home  notes  on  verse  11,  Psalm  104,  tbat  wild-asses  frequent 
sandy  deserts  in  tbe  East.  Tbe  thirsty  traveller,  wben  in  searcb  of 
water  in  tbose  desert  regions,  findetb  wild-asses  to  be  tbe  best  guides, 
and  need  only  to  follow  tbe  berds  of  tbem  descending  to  tbe  streams. 

®  So  Tacitus  (ibid.)  writes  of  tbe  Jews  : — "  Profana  iUic  omnia  quae 
apud  nos  sacra ;  rursum  concessa,  apud  illos,  qusD  nobis  incesta." 

'  In  fact,  Arrianus  terms  tbe  Cbristians  "Jews." — Vide  Diss.  Epist. 
ii.9. 

VOL.  IX.  D 

i 
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the  time  in  which  this  celebrated  dialogue  came  into 
notice  at  Rome,  this  stylograph  may  have  been 
sketched  by  one  who  had  been  in  the  land  of  that 
awful  tragedy,  and  had  learnt  many  particulars  con- 
cerning it.  The  inscription  below  the  figure  on  the 
Cross,  being  in  Greek,  would  seem  to  strengthen  such 
an  opinion. 

Mr.  Weld,  following  Father  Garrucci,  translates  it 
thus : — "  Alessamenos  worships  his  God." 

The  proper  name  is,  I  conclude,  A\€^a/jL€P09,  not 
A\€<r<ra/i€vos.  Alexamenus  is  a  good  old  Greek  name, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Livy  (lib.  35,  cap.  34—7). 

Another  reading  of  the  inscription,  I  think,  may 
be,  AAEBAMENOS  SEBE{I)TOiN)  ©EON,— that  is 
to  say,  Alexamenus  worships  the  God,  viz.  the  God  of 
the  Christians,  or  the  God  crucified — tov  Beov  earavpoa- 
jxivov^ — namely  Christ. 

If  the  figure  of  the  man  under  the  Cross  be  in- 
tended for  Alexamenus,  the  gesture  he  is  making  with 
his  left  hand  towards  the  crucified  profane  object,  is 
probably  an  act  of  adoration  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  kissing  the  hand,  or  sending  a  kiss  to  his 
God.  So  Minutius  Felix,  in  his  '  Octavius,'  to  which 
I  have  already  referred  as  the  date  of  its  execution, 
mentions  the  custom  in  these  words : — "  pressit  labiis 
manum  ori  admovens ;"  and  Juvenal  says : — "  A  facie 
jactare  manus,laudare  paratus."^®  And  other  references 
to  the  same  act,  I  have  noticed  in  a  former  memoir." 
It  was  also  common  among  Eastern  nations,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  or 

^^  Ftrfe  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  v.  106. 

"  See  my  Memoir  on  **  On  Baalbec  and  Sun  Worship,*'  Trans.  Eoyal 
Soc.  Lit.  vol.  vii.  p.  310. 
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Heliosebeia,  as  especially  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Job  (xxxi.  27).i2 

But  what  the  true  meaning  may  be  of  the  spreading 
open  of  the  five  fingers — if  any  such  be  intended — I 
do  not  know ;  at  the  same  time  I  must  remark,  that 
if  this  be  an  act  of  worship,  the  left,  or  unlucky  hand, 
is  the  one  so  used.  We  know  from  Pliny  (N,  H, 
xxviii.  2)  that  the  liglit  hand  was  the  proper  one  for 
that  purpose.  His  words  are : — "  in  adorando  dex- 
teram  ad  osculum  referimus," 

This,  in  some  degree,  makes  me  hesitate  to  accept 
Father  Garrucci's  signification  of  the  figure — con- 
sidered as  Alexamenus — being  in  the  act  of  adoration; 
but  which  he  admits  is  somewhat  contrary  to  the 
characteristic  usage  of  Christian  worshippers,  as  ob- 
served in  the  Catacombs ;  and  I  consequently  suggest 
that  this  figure  of  Alexamenus  may  be  intended  to 
represent  him,  a  Grecian^  or  more  likely  a  Syrian 
Pagan,  in  a  derisive  conversation  with  the  impious 
figure  of  the  Crucified  God  of  the  Christians — Christus 
onocephalus^^ — and  in  the  act  of  gesticulating  with  his 
left  hand  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  in  ridicule 
of  the  correct  and  ordinary  mode  of  adoration ;  also 
in  the  act  of  extending  all  his  fingers  in  derision  of 
the  Man-God  fixed  on  the  Cross,  and  drawn  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Heathen  Apion's  ass-headed  image,^* 
which  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

'^  Compare  also  the  note  to  that  passage  in  Job,  in  '  Mant's  Family 
Bible/  vol.  ii. 

"  Christ  has  been  termed  sometimes  by  the  Pagans,  Onocoites, — i.e. 
*  lying  in  an  ass's  crib,' — probably  alluding  to  His  birth,  and  being  laid 
in  a  manger  (Luke  ii.  7).  TertuUian  (Apol.  cap.  xvi.)  writes,  "  Deus 
Christianorum  *OvokoIttjs,  is  erat  auribus  asininis,** 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  Apion's  ass-headed  object  of 

d2 
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If  SO  conversing,  the  figure  may  be  supposed  to  say, 
"(He)  Alexamenus  adores  the.(rites)  of  (his  country's) 
Gods"  (and  not  you  the  Crucified  God). 

The  inscription   then   might  be  read   ' AKe^afievos 

ai^^i)  Ta  0eS)v^ — i.  €.  *A\€^afi€vo9  ae^ei  ra  (jivaTT}pia)  Oe&v 

(irarpaKov) ;  and  this  expression  accords  with  the  verse 
732,  in  the  '  Helena'  of  Euripides,  namely  (omitting 

fifi)  oaTi9  ae^ei  ra  hetnroToyv, 

It  is,  however,  of  no  great  moment,  which  of  these 
interpretations  be  accepted,  inasmuch  as  the  stylo- 
graph is  without  doubt  authentic,^*  of  great  antiquity, 
and  intended  to  ridicule  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  by 
some  heathen  scribe,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  newly 
promulgated  religion. 

Having  considered  all  the  facts,  I  am  led  to  coin- 
cide with  the  following  remark  of  the  learned  Padre 
Garrucci: — "On  pourra  desormais  aj outer  I'insigne 
monument  du  palais  des  Cesars,  sur  lequel  le  Crucifie 
est  proclame  le  Dieu  des  Chretiens." 

worship  was  derived  from  some  Egyptian  two-formed  and  monstrous 
deity ;  such  as  Anubis,  a  man  with  a  dog's  head ;  or  Kneph,  a  man 
with  a  ram's  head ;  or  Horus ;  or  Apis-Osiris ;  or  the  like. 

*^  After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  some  doubts  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  stylograph  were  advanced.  I  have  since  taken  pains  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  them,  but  have  learnt  nothing  whatever  to  prove 
any  imposition,  or  even  a  '*  suggestio  falsi,"  respecting  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, Professor  Westwood,  who  is  an  acutely-sighted  artist,  wrote  to 
me  on  this  subject,  soon  after  his  return  from  Eome  last  year.  He 
said,  "  The  stylograph  of  the  Crucifixion  has  been  carefully  framed  and 
.glazed,  and  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  Christian  de- 
partment of  the  Kircherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio  Eomano.  I  ex- 
amined it  with  much  care  with  my  magnifying  glass,  and  I  saw  nothing 
to  raise  a  doubt  in  my  mind  about  it ;  nor  do  I  now,  after  more  care- 
fully studying  the  matter.  Garrucci's  account  of  his  discovery  of  the 
Crucifixion-figure  is  so  circumstantial,  that  I  cannot  think  it  false. 
His  works,  too,  at  that  time  had  not  a  theological,  but  a  purely  archaeo- 
logical bias." 
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Next,  what  the  mark  or  letter  Y  on  the  right  above 
the  Cross  may  mean,  we  will  now  consider ;  Garrucci 
states,  that  it  is  scratched  into  the  stucco  deeper  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  drawing.  He  says  also,  that  some 
persons  think  it  the  initial  letter  of  a  proper  name, 
which  the  writer  had  forgot  to  finish.  Others,  again, 
prefer  to  refer  to  it,  what  Beer  has  mentioned  in  his 
'Studia  Asiatica'  (iii.  15).  This  able  linguist,  having 
noticed  that  sign  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscriptions 
from  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  both  Nabathean 
and  Greek,  considered  it  as  the  mark  or  cipher  of  the 
early  Christians  of  that  country.  But  the  Roman 
author  correctly  remarks,  that  since  the  letter  Y  is  to 
be  seen  upon  many  marbles  which  do  not  relate  to 
Christian  subjects,  its  signification  remains  very  un- 
certain. 

I  consider,  however,  that  it  is  the  letter  Y,  which 
had  been  long  in  use  as  an  emblem  of  Human  Life 
among  the  Heathen ;  and  likewise,  as  a  sacred  cipher, 
or  mark,  adapted  to  the  new  religion  by  the  early 
Christians,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

This  letter  is  often  called  "  the  Samian^''  or  the 
letter  of  Pythagoras,  because  that  philosopher  used 
to  designate  by  it  the  course  of  human  life ;  namely, 
by  two  paths, — the  right  branch  being  the  narrow,  or 
difficult  way  of  virtue,  whilst  the  left,  or  broader,  path 
indicated  the  more  easy  road  of  vice.  So  Persius  says 
of  the  letter: — 

"  Et  tibi,  qasB  Samios  diduxit  litera  ramos, 
Surgentem  dextro  monstravit  limite  callem."^* 

And  Facciolati  ^^  thus  remarks  on  the  letter  Y : — 

*®  Persii  Sat.  iii.  v.  56. 

*7  Tot.  Latin.  Lexicon,  vol.  ii.  p.  906. 
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•^'  Pythagoras  bivium  ramis  patet  ambiguis  Y.  Dici- 
tur  littera  Pythagorse,  quia  ejus  figura  utebatur  ad 
significandum  bivium  vitse  humanse,  per  virtutes  aut 
per  vitia.  (Lactant.  lib.  vi.  cap.  3).  Dicunt,  humanae 
vitae  cursum  Y  litterae  esse  similem,  quod  unusquisque 
hominum,  cum  primum  adolescentiae  limen  attigerit, 
et  in  eum  locum  venerit,  ^  partes  ubi  se  via  fiiidit  in 
ambas'^®  haereat  nutabundus." 

The  same  letter  was  doubtless  continued  in  early 
times,  not  only  in  a  like  sense  by  the  Christians  as 
typical  of  the  double  course  of  man's  life,  and  in  il- 
lustration of  their  Master's  express  statement — "  Nar- 
row is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it,"  but  "  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  who  go  in  thereat";*^ 
but  also  it  probably  became  a  Christian  emblem,  or 
sacred  monogram,  as  representing  the  holy  and  un- 
divided Trinity, — or  the  Triple  Deity  in  Unity, — or 
the  Triune  God. 

I  may  remark  that  the  rough  Greek  characters  of 
this  inscription  are  very  similar  to  those  which  occur 
on  walls  and  buildings  at  Pompeii,  and  which  have 
been  ably  interpreted  by  Padre  Garrucci. 

These  common  stylographs,  chiefly  in  Latin,  have 
been,  many  years  ago,  briefly  alluded  to  by  Gell  and 
Gandy  in  their  beautiful  book,  entitled  '  Pompeiana' ; 
there,  at  p.  249,  vol.  ii.,  they  mention,  "  on  a  column, 
near  the  centre  of  one  end,  is  the  figure  of  a  soldier, 
or  gladiator,  scratched  with  a  nail;  and  about  are 
idly  scrawled  in  the  same  manner,  names  in  Latin  or 
Greek." 

The  sketches  and  writings,  though  really  done  with 

"  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  540.  »  Matt.  vii.  14,  13. 
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an  iron  style,  have  doubtless  the  appearance  as  if  they 
had  been  made  "  with  a  nail." 

I  have  copied  from  Garrucci's  Pompeian  work,^*^ 
the  stylographs  of  four  figures  (see  Plate  II.)  taken 
from  the  original  scratches,  drawn  with  a  style,  as 
they  existed  on  some  walls  and  buildings  at  Pompeii, 
and  therefore  executed  not  later  than  seventy  years 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  These  figures  repre- 
sent a  soldier,  a  civilian  or  a  man  in  common  costume, 
a  mule's  head,  and  an  ass's  head  with  a  bridle  or 
halter.  The  last  is  remarkable  for  being  so  similar 
to  that  animal's  head  on  the  man  fixed  to  the  cross. 
And  indeed,  the  rough  mode  of  the  drawing  of  these 
sketches  is  nearly  identical  with  that  in  Plate  I.,  from 
the  wall  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  at  Rome.  Also, 
to  compare  the  hasty  method  of  writing,  and  the  shape 
of  some  of  the  letters,  with  those  in  the  inscription 
under  the  cross  in  Plate  I.,  I  have  added  in  Plate 
III.  an  exact  copy  of  the  words  scratched  over  the 
drawing  of  the  labyrinth  at  Cnossus,  in  Crete,  as  pub- 
lished in  Garrucci's  Pompeian  work.  These  words 
signify,  "  mc  habitat  minotavrvs," — here  dwells  the 
Minotaur^ — that  is,  the  Bull-headed  Man. 


Additional  Notes. 


The  story  invented  by  Apion  of  the  golden  ass- 
headed  Deity,  being  worshipped  by  the  Jews  at  Je- 
rusalem, has  been  copied  or  referred  to  by  many  more 
authors  than  those  I  have  already  noticed. 

»  Vide  *  Graffiti  di  Pomp^i/  par  Eapliael  Garrucci.    Paris,  1856. 
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TertuUian,  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  says : 
— **Nam,  ut  quidam,  somnia,8ti&  caput  asininum  ^sse 
Deum  nostrum."  {Vide  Apologet.  cap.  16.) 

So  Epiphanius,  Contra  Gnosticos,  lib.  i.  Haeres.  26, 
observes : — "  Some  say  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has 
the  form  of  an  ass"  ; — (f>a(yl  Be  rov  Safia(o0  ol  fiev  ovov 
fwptfyrjv  e'xetv. 

Again,  Petronius,  in  the  fragments  of  a  poem,  has 
these  lines* — 

*'  Judseus  licet,  et  porcinum  numen  adoret, 
Et  cilli  summas  advocet  auriculas." 

Here  cillus,  a  rare  word,  is  from  the  Greek  /aXXoy, 
which  was  used  by  the  Dorians  for  an  ass.  And 
much  later,  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  sub  voce  ^lovBas,  fol- 
lowing Democritus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Jews,  thus  relates  that  the  ass's  head 

was  of  gold : — AijfioKpiTos  laropucos  irepl  lovSaicov  ^ai^ 
Xpvarjv  ovov  kc^Xtjv  rrpoaeKWOw. 

Compare  also  Bochart,  '  Hierozoicon,'  cap.  18  ;  and 
Vossius,  ^  De  Idololatria,'  lib.  iii.  cap.  75. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  although  the  ass,  in  this 
country,  is  a  poor,  stupid,  and  degenerate  creature, 
yet  in  a  warmer  climate,  and  in  the  East  especially, 
he  is  larger,  handsomer,  and  more  active.  He  must 
nevertheless  be  esteemed  a  sacred  animal,  because 
Christ  himself,  for  the  sake  of  showing  humility  and 
lowliness  to  the  Jews  and  people,  honoured  the  ass 
(one  of  the  meekest  of  beasts  of  burden)  by  riding 
upon  him,  in  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  ix.  9,  and  Matt.  xxi.  5,  7).  Also  His  mother  is 
generally  represented  as  carrying  Him,  when  a  babe, 
upon  an  ass,  on  their  flight  into  Egypt. 

My  attention  has  been  recently  called  to  two  other 
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works,  in  which  this  stylograph  is  described.  The 
first  is  the  '  History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque  in 
literature  and  Art,'  by  Thomas  Wright,  illustrated 
by  the  late  F.  W.  Fairholt,  London,  1865,  where  (at 
p.  39)  a  woodcut  of  this  profane  drawing  is  given. 
Mr.  Wright  calls  it  "  a  caricature  upon  a  Christian 
named  Alexamenos,  "by  some  Pagan  who  despised 
Christianity.*'  In  other  particulars  he  agrees  with 
what  Mr.  Weld  has  said,  and  which  I  have  before 
quoted. 

The  second  work  is  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King's  book  on 
'  The  Gnostics,'  1864,  wherein  is  also  copied  the  same 
stylograph ;  but  this  copy,  like  that  by  Mr.  Fairholt, 
is  not  correct.  Mr.  King  calls  it  "  Anubis-Christos," 
and  he  describes  it  as  a  "  jackal-headed  figure  nailed 
to  the  Cross"  (p.  90),  and  he  considers  it  as  "  in  reality 
the  work  of  some  pious  Gnostic,  but  which  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  heathen  blasphemy,  because  the 
jackal's  head  is  taken  for  that  of  an  ass."  He  adds 
that  it  was  discovered  in  "  the  cell  of  a  slave,  one  ^  of 
Caesars  household.' " 

All  of  these  statements  are,  I  apprehend,  very  in- 
correct. The  stylograph  was  not  found  in  the  cell  of 
one  of  Caesar's  slaves ;  for  it  was  discovered  on  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  ante-rooms,  considered  as  a  guard- 
room for  soldiers,  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  Nei- 
ther is  the  profane  head  of  the  crucified  figure  that 
of  a  jackal  or  of  a  dog  {Anubis\  but  distinctly  the 
head  of  an  ass;  in  this  respect  all  the  other  ac- 
counts, and  all  those  who  have  seen  the  original  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Rome,  entirely 
coincide. 

The  orgin  of  this  profane  sketch,  as  I  have  fully 
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described,  was,  without  doubt,  the  story  fabricated  by 
Apion,  and  repeated,  or  alluded  to,  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent writers.  And,  indeed,  that  the  first  idea  by 
Apion  of  such  a  double-formed  and  monstrous  God, 
was  evidently  derived  from  one  of  the  Egyptian  well- 
known  Dii  Therocephali,  or  beast-headed  deities. 

Again  as  to  the  letter  Y  seen  above  the  Cross,  Mr. 
King  is  in  error  in  holding  it  to  be  only  the  "  remains 
of  the  sacred  IXBT^ ; "  because,  unfortunately  for 
sucl^  a  supposition,  none  of  the  other  four  letters  of 
that  word  exist,  nor  indeed  any  vestiges  of  them. 

With  regard  to  Gnosticism  itself,  for  a  long  period 
"  omne  ignotum'' — everything  unknown,  or  mystical, 
or  obscure — especially  in  sacred  aflFairs,  was  referred 
to  that  system ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  much  fanciful 
and  mythical  matter  is  considered  by  Mr.  King  as 
pertaining  to  the  Gnostics,  which  I  think  cannot  be 
maintained. 

Moreover,  Mr.  King  is  under  another  mistake, 
where  he  states,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Preface  : — 
"  That  nothing  upon  this  subject  (Gnosticism)  should 
hitherto  have  been  attempted  in  the  English  language, 
except  by  Dr.  Walsh,  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  undertaking  the  same  task  on  a  more  comprehen- 
sive plan.  Dr.  Walsh's  little  book  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  a  bare  epitome  of  Beausobre."  This  state- 
ment is,  I  believe,  correct,  if  the  author  alludes  solely 
to  the  publication  of  a  separate  English  work  on 
'  Gnosticism';  I  may,  however,  in  justice  to  my  late 
brother,  Thomas  Jeflterson  Hogg,  mention  that  he 
wrote  a  good  article  on  the  "  History  of  Gnosticism," 
being  partly  a  review  of  Professor  Matter's  work, 
published  in  1828,  in  the '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,' 
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vol.  V.  1830.  Also  there  may  be  added  the  article 
"  Gnosticism/'  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Potter,  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, in  Dr.  Kitto's  'Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture/ 1847;  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  views  of 
Dr.  Edward  Burton,  late  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford,  relative  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics,  as 
contained  in  his  learned  Bampton  Lectures ;  and  an 
able  account  of  Gnosticism  by  Professor  TuUoch,  in 
vol.  X.,  1856,  of  the  eighth  edition  of  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.' 


Description  of  the  Plates  I,  and  II, 

Plate  I.  is  copied  from  the  woodcut  in  Garrucci's  '  Deux 
Monuments  des  premiers  Siecles  de  l^Eglise,'  translated  by 
0.  Van  den  Berghe,  p.  3  (Rome,  1862). 
Plate  II.  No.  1  is  a  soldier,  or  gladiator. 

No.  2  repreS^te  a  civiKan,  or  a  man  in  ordi- 

nary  costume. 
No.  3  is  an  ass's  head,  with  a  bridle  or  halter. 
No.  4,  a  mule's  head  and  neck. 
All  these  figures  are  copied  from  Garrucci's  former  work, 
entitled  ^  Graffiti  di  Pompei.' 
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IV._SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  ITALIAN  MIRACLE- 
PLAY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY,  ON  THE 
LEGEND   OP   ST.  CECILIA. 

(Bead  December  19th,  1866.) 

The  drama  which  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  your 
notice  this  evening  belongs  to  the  later  species  of 
Mystery.  It  was  composed  about  the  year  1581  by  a 
Bolognese  poet  (the  contemporary  of  Cinthio),  named 
Antonio  Spezzani,  and  is  founded  on  the  famous 
legend  of  Saint  Cecilia,  the  virgin-martyr. 

The  copy  of  this  play  which  I  have  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  following  account  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  in  England, 
out  of  that  establishment  (besides  myself)  has  ever 
so  much  as  seen  Spezzani's  work ;  for  it  was  of  such 
excessive  rarity  as  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Viscomte  Colomb  de  Batines,  the  learned  compiler 
of  the  'Bibliografia  delle  antiche  Rappresentazioni 
Italiane  sacre  e  profane/  and  the  Museum  copy  is  not 
classified  with  the  other  and  ruder  plays  on  the  same 
subject. 

These  facts  afford  me  a  sufficient  reason  for  sub- 
mitting to  you  the  somewhat  curious  contents  of 
Spezzani's  work. 

It  is  a  small  8vo,  of  142  pages,  including  title. 
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dedication,  prologue  and  epilogue,  interludes,  play, 
and  address  to  the  reader  (al  devoto  e  pio  Lettore) ; 
and  it  is  entitled,  *  Rappresentatione  di  S.  Cecilia,  di 
Antonio  Spezzani,  rappresentata  nella  Confraternity 
di  S.  Maria  dalla  Neve,  detta  il  Confalone  di  Bologna, 
et  nel  Monasterio  di  S,  Procolo,  quest'  anno,  1581.' 

The  Cecilian  legend  is  simple  and  "brief  as  the 
posy  of  a  ring  ;'*  and  Spezzani  has  not  greatly  amplified 
its  details ;  yet  the  play  before  us  is  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  modern  tragedy.  The  earlier  Mystery, 
entitled,  "  La  Eapresentatione  di  Santa  Cecilia,  ver- 
gine  et  martyre,"  of  which  two  late  editions  (those  of 
Florence  1586  and  Siena  1606)  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, exhausts  the  legend  in  eight  small  8vo  pages. 
Spezzani's  play,  on  the  contrary,  consists  of  five  acts, 
each  introduced  by  a  Scripture  interlude,  and  is  of 
nearly  the  same  length  as  *  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well ;' 
and  the  tersest  English  version  of  it  would  probably 
exceed  the  length  of  Henry  V.;'  so  that  we  are  led  to 
wonder  what  manner  of  persons  were  those  who  found 
entertainment  in  a  performance,  the  bare  prospect  of 
which  would  strike  us  with  dismay. 

The  earlier  and  later  forms  of  Mystery  present  points 
of  agreement  and  points  of  difference.  They  agree  in 
the  representation  of  some  incident  in  the  Sacred 
Canon  or  the  Apocrypha,  and  in  the  admixture  of 
pagan  mythology  with  Scripture  story  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal legend.  But  the  earlier  Mystery  is  either  with- 
out any  action,  or  its  action  is  wholly  progressive ;  the 
later  Mystery,  on  the  contrary,  always  has  an  action, 
and  this  is,  in  the  mairij  retrospectively  imparted  to  the 
audience.  In  this  respect,  the  latter  seems  to  have 
been  intentionally  assimilated  to  the  Greek  Tragedy. 
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In  the  former,  the  centml  interest  of  the  spectacle  or 
play,  lay  in  some  simple  material  action,  which  was 
sometimes  of  so  extravagant,  awful,  or  revolting  a 
character,  as  to  offend  any  person  of  the  least  sensi- 
bility or  taste  in  Italy  of  this  day.  Slaughter,  resur- 
rection, final  judgment,  and  even  damnation,  were 
brought  before  the  spectators  with  every  accessory 
horror  that  a  morbid  imagination  and  gross  super- 
stition could  suggest.  The  worst  of  these  were  mere 
spectacles.  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Buffalmacco,  the 
painter,  tells  us  of  a  spectacle  called  *I  Tormenti 
dei  Dannati,'  which  was  got  up,  at  an  enormous 
cost,  at  Florence,  on  May  1st,  1304.  The  bed  of 
the  Arno  was  used  to  represent  the  fiery  lake, 
and  real  persons  were  immersed  in  its  waters,  sur- 
rounded by  what  seemed  to  be  streams  of  boiling 
pitch,  flames,  ice,  and  serpents.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  literalizing  of  an  appalling  allegory  is  more  mis- 
chievous than  its  representation.  The  employment 
of  metaphor  as  a  measure  of  fact  may  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  men  and  women  of  all  classes ;  but  the 
spectacle  every  one  perceives  to  be  a  representation, 
and  nothing  else.  This  spectacle  is  noticed  in  a  note 
to  the  last  edition  (1853)  of  Sir  John  Hawkins' 
*  General  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Music,'  p.  530. 

Another  representation  of  the  same,  kind,  in- 
volving little  or  no  action  of  any  kind,  is  recounted 
by  Felibien,  and  is  recorded  in  the  same  note.  A 
painter,  named  Pietro  Cosimo,  devised  a  spectacle 
called  '  The  Triumph  of  Death,'  which  was  enacted  at 
the  Carnival  of  Florence,  in  1510,  with  a  more  elabo- 
rate pomp  of  pageant  and  music,  than  had,  in  all 
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probability,  ever  been  employed  in  the  representation 
of  a  Mystery.  These  two  entertainments  seem  to  have 
been  rather  realizations  than  representations  of  the 
awful  events  on  which  they  were  founded. 

But  in  the  later  Mystery  all  such  matters  were 
banished  from  the  stage,  as  well  as  from  the  river  and 
the  street.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  severer  taste  had 
arisen  among  the  fraternities  who  generally  formed 
the  select  "public"  on  the  occasion  of  the  scenic 
performances,  and  this  may  have  had  its  weight  on 
the  artist  who  catered  for  their  amusement.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  be  disposed  to  look  for  this  ra- 
dical change  in  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  miracle- 
play  to  the  form  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  to  which 
material  action  was  wholly  unsuited. 

In  Spezzani's  play,  for  instance,  no  stage  direction 
is  given — none  is  required.  With  the  trivial  excep- 
tions of  an  angel  crowning  two  converts,  a  soldier 
binding  intended  martyrs,  and  a  high-priest  doing 
sacrifice,  there  is  little  in  the  play  which  can  be 
called  material  action.  Yet  there  is  action  of  a  sort, 
viz.  oral  discussion^  which  is  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  prescribed  demeanour  of  certain 
persons  under  a  certain  influence  and  in  a  certain 
situation.  But  there  is  no  plot  to  be  disentangled,  no 
struggle  to  be  decided,  no  tumult  to  be  appeased,  no 
character  to  be  evolved.  Everything  is  "cut  and 
dried,"  if  not  statuesque.  Out  of  such  materials  the 
Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  they  really  at- 
tempted an  imitation  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  utterly 
failed  in  their  purpose ;  for  if  their  plays  have  the 
repose,  they  have  none  of  the  force,  dignity,  or  grace 
of  the  Athenian  drama. 
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We  must  henceforth  confine  our  attention,  to 
Spezzani's  play.  It  is  divided  into  five  acts,  each  of 
which  is  introduced  by  an  interlude,  consisting  of  a 
pose  plastique  or  rather  dumb-show,  followed  by  a 
madrigal  performed  to  music.  Whether  we  ought  to 
see  here  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  musical  skill  which 
the  ancient  story  ascribes  to  St.  Cecilia,  I  am  unable 
positively  to  say :  I  think  not;  but  if  there  is  no  such 
allusion  here,  there  is  none  whatever  in  the  play. 
For  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  she  may  have 
been  as  deaf  to  the  charms  of  music  as  she  was  to  the 
persuasions  and  threats  of  the  Emperor. 

The  subjects  of  these  five  interludes  are — 1.  The 
Headless  Holofernes,  2.  Joseph  let  down  into  the 
Well.  3.  Samson  victorious  over  the  Philistines.  4. 
Samson  in  bondage  to  them.  5.  Sisera  transfixed  by 
JaeL  For  myself  I  can  perceive  nothing  beautiful  in 
any  of  these.  As  a  sample,  I  have  freely  rendered  the 
fourth  of  these  in  English  verse. 

MADRIGAL. 

"  Samson !  all  thy  strength  is  gone. 

Now  thou  canst  not  break  the  band ; 
But  beneath  our  torturing  hand 
In  vain  wilt  thou  for  mercy  sue. 
Now  let  us  be  revenged  upon 

The  fierce  barbarian  who  slew 
The  innocent  people  of  the  land. 
Now  will  we  make  thee  blind,  and  thou  wilt  be 
The  butt  and  theme  of  all  who  look  on  thee  !"^ 

The  actual  work  of  the  play  is  initiated  by  a  pro- 

^  Sanson  Sansone  hor  le  tue  forze  sono 
Del  tutto  estinte,  ne  potrai  fuggire ; 
Che  crudeli  tormenti 
Non  ti  facciam*  sentire  ! 
Ke  ti  varra  Taddimandar  perdono ; 
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logue,  pronounced  by  way  of  chorus.  In  this  the 
confraternity  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Snow  are  reminded 
that,  four  years  since,  they  had  been  regaled  by  the 
representation  of — 

"  Th'  heroic  exploits  and  the  glorious  deeds 
Of  that  renowned  citizen  of  Rome,  i 

Bustachius,  the  worthy  knight  of  Christ.'' 

They  are  now  promised  another  treat.  On  this 
occasion  will  be  represented — 

^^  The  life  and  death  of  holy  Cecily, 
A  virgin  dear  to  God,  a  bride  of  Christ.'' 

The  reciter  then  tells  them — 

^^  You  must  not  think  that  you  inhabit  now 
Within  Bologna's  vast  and  spacious  walls ; 
But  in  the  great  and  famous  city,  Rome, 
The  chief  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world. 
Where  rules  that  Shepherd,  who,  with  happy  sway. 
Securely  feeds  his  flock  in  perfect  peace." 

That  Shepherd  is  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  then 
descends  to  the  details  of  the  scenery :  he  points  out 
the  Impeiial  Palace ;  the  Temple  of  Jupiter ;  "  the 
gloomy  grots  and  caves"  where  the  Christians  dwell, 
and  the  residence  of  Cecilia.  In  conclusion,  he  re- 
minds them  that  they  are  gathered  in  God's  house, 
and  urges  upon  them  a  reverential  attention,  adding 
somewhat  quaintly — 

'^  But,  for  I  see  that  some  one  opes  the  door, 
I  now  will  take  my  leave :  but  ere  I  go, 
Again  I  pray  your  silence." 

Hor  vendicate  fian'  le  nostre  genti 
Uccise  da  tua  fiera,  e  cruda  mano. 
Questi  occhi  ti  saranno 
Del  capo  tratti,  rimanendo  scheme, 
E  favola  del  volgo  in  sempitemo. 

VOL.  IX.  P 
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The  argument  of  the  play  is  on  this  wiser- 
Cecilia  early  dedicated  herself  to  Christ,  and  vowed 
to  be  His  virgin  bride.  Without  consulting  her  on  the 
matter,  her  worldly-wise  parents  espoused  her  to 
Valerianus ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  play 
the  marriage  is  impending — imminent  we  should  per- 
haps say,  considering  that  she  looked  upon  it  as  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Accordingly,  meeting  her 
earthly  bridegroom,  she  roundly  rates  him,  and  abuses 
the  rite  of  marriage.  At  length,  by  persuasions  and 
threats, — holding  out  the  prospect  of  sweets  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  "  bogie  "  on  the  other, — she  prevails  with 
him,  and  he  not  only  renounces  all  claim  to  her  per- 
son, but  joins  the  despised  sect  of  the  Christians. 
His  brother  Tiburtus  is  persuaded  by  Cecilia  to  do 
the  like.  They  are  baptized  by  an  old  man  of  the 
name  of  Urbanus.  The  result  is,  the  brothers  are 
both  beheaded  by  order  of  Alexander,  on  which 
occasion  an  officer  named  Maximus  is  converted  by  a 
miraculous  vision  of  their  beatified  souls.  Last  of  all, 
Cecilia  herself  is  delivered  up  to  torture  and  death. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  few  passages  from 
the  text,  selected  on  account  of  their  possessing  more 
interest  than  the  rest  of  the  piece.  These  have  been 
very  carefully  rendered  into  English  by  the  only 
method  which  is  ever  quite  successful — a  partnership 
between  a  native  of  Italy  and  a  native  of  England. 

I  have  already  compared  this  play  to  '  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,'  in  the  matter  of  length.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  of  ParoUes'  witty  assault  on  celibacy,  in  the 
first  scene  of  that  play.  ''  It  is  not  politic  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  nature  to  preserve  virginity.  Loss  of 
virginity  is  rational  increase,  .  .  .  Within  ten  years 
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it  will  make  itself  ten,  which  is  a  goodly  increase." 
(This  argument  is  also  used  in  Shakespeare's  sixth 
Sonnet.)^ 

Now  Valerianus  urges  upon  Cecilia  this  very  argu- 
ment— the  argumentum  ad  conservandu7n  genus ;  to 
which  Cecilia  thus  replies : — 

^^  And  since  you  say  that  I  am  overriding  those  laws  of 
nature  by  which  our  •  human  race  is  maintained^  I  make  you 
this  answer ;  though  I  refuse  to  perpetuate  my  race  in  the 
world,  yet  not  for  that  will  mankind  cease ;  for  there  will 
be  other  women  and  matrons  who  will  make  up  by  their 
childbeds  for  my  virginal  state.  So  that  now  you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  I  shall  keep  my  word,  given  to  my 
heavenly  husband.'^ 

Valerianus  is  at  length  persuaded  to  visit  Urbanus, 
who  thus  instructs  him  in  the;  Christian  faith. 

"  Urb.  My  little  son,  if  you  will  obtain  the  light  of  faith, 
you  must  bring  your  intellect  into  subjection,  so  as  to  believe 
that  there  is  in  heaven  one  God  only,  and  that  it  is  He  who 
supports,  regulates,  and  governs  the  whole  world,  as  it  was 
by  Him  alone  that  the  world,  thus  fair,  was  created  from 
nothing. 

'^  Val.  What,  then,  are  those  gods  who  are  everywhere 
worshipped  by  men  ? 

"  Urh.  They  were  men,  as  we  are ;  and  they  finished  their 
ordinary  course  (of  life)  as  we  do;  and  though  they  are 
celebrated  by  the  poets  in  learned  verses,  as  (men)  famous 
in  the  world,  .  .  .  they  were  unworthy  that  the  earth  should 
have  sustained  such  brutish  and  horrible  monsters,  or  that 
heaven  should  have  adorned  itself  with  wandering  lights 
which  foolish  people  worship  as  gods. 

"  Val.  Then  are  not  the  bodies  and  souls  of  Phoebus  and 

Saturn  in  the  seventh  and  fourth  moving  heaven  ?     Do  they 

not,  besides,  enjoy  all  the  good  (things)  at  sumptuous  tables 

in  the  Blysian  fields,  and  are  not  their  desires  satisfied  with 

celestial  dainties  ? 

e2 
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'^  Urb.  My  little  son,  these  are  all  fables,  forged  and 
written  by  your  poets,  to  draw  to  themselves  the  love  of 
human  princes.  These  are  no  gods,  but  vile  and  infamous 
men,  whose  souls  are  kept  in  torments  under  the  earth,  at  its 
centre,  in  reward  for  their  shameful  deeds/^ 

This  notion  of  the  pagan  deities  being  evil  spirits 
in  hell,  is  found,  as  you  will  remember,  in  the  '  Para- 
dise Lost ;'  and  this  is  the  justification  of  Milton  for 
the  introduction  of  pagan  deities  in  connection  with 
the  Christian  hierarchy.  De  Quincey  has  well  ex- 
pressed this: — "Milton  has  himself  laid  an  early 
foundation  for  his  introduction  of  the  Pagan  Pantheon 
into  Christian  groups.  The  false  gods  of  the  heathen 
world  were,  according  to  Milton,  the  fallen  angels."^ 

Spezzani  is  entitled  to  the  same  justification.  He 
introduces  into  the  drama  before  us  Pluto  and  the 
Eumenides ;  and  he,  like  Milton,  has  in  the  passage 
last  cited  "laid  an  early  foundation"  for  their  intro- 
duction into  the  play. 

But  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  hell,  or  under- 
world, in  which  these  evil  spirits  are  confined  and 
tormented,  is  at  the  earth's  centre.  The  notion  of 
the  Italians  of  this  period  seems  to  have  been  that 
hell  is  a  vast  cavern  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If 
there  were  the  least  doubt  on  this  point,  it  is  removed 
by  subsequent  parts  of  the  drama.  Valerianus,  ad- 
dressing Almacchius,  the  prefect,  in  the  third  act,  sc.  v., 
exclaims — 

"  But,  ye  wretches  [mesehini),  you  enjoy  yourselves  for  a 
little  while  in  this  world  with  some  contentment,  which  sud- 
denly vanishes  away;  (for)  death  will  come  (upon  yoii),  and 
this  (fleshly)  veil  being  loosened  from  your  body,  your  souls 
will  go  into  the  centre  of  this  immoveable  earth,  where  to  all 

2  Works ;  Hogg,  V.  325. 
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eternity  you  will  receive  the  fruit  of  your  evil  deedb,  with 
bitter  grief  and  fierce  torment/' 

These  passages  clearly  show  that  the  belief  in  a 
subten-anean  hell  was  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Tartarus  of  Homer  was  situated  as  far 
under  the  Hades  as  heaven  was  above  the  earth 
(Iliad,  8th  book,  13),  if  the  line  is  to  be  taken  lite- 
rally. This  notion  was  imported  into  the  Christian 
scheme  of  Dante,  who  is  taken  by  Virgil  to  a  place 
which  answers  the  description  of  Homer'  almost  as 
well  as  the  Tartarus  of  Virgil  (^neid,  vi.  539-600).'' 
I  do  not  know  a  more  curious  hde  of  inquiry  than 
that  which  is  opened  up  by  these  passages.  The 
question,  where  the  place  is  to  which  evil  spirits  are 
consigned  for  punishment,  has  been  a  fertile  subject 
of  controversy  in  all  ages.  The  more  important  ques- 
tion, whether  locality  can  be  an  attribute  of  a  spiritual 
state,  is  one  that  has  not  until  modem  times  received 
the  benefit  of  discussion. 

My  reading  has  not  lain  in  those  channels  which 
promise  the  most  abundant  harvest  of  materials  for 
writing  this  branch  of  the  history  of  human  error. 
All  I  know  is,  that  the  place  of  the  damned  has  been 
found  by  some  in  the  earth  (as  the  old  Greeks  and 

^  ^H  yLiv  eXfiDy  pi^a>  is  Taprapov  rj€p6€VTa  {mv/rJcy,  oscuro)  .  .  . 
T6{ra'ov  evepff  'A(Bea>,  oaop  ovpav6s  tar*  diro  yatrfs. 

So  in  the  Eumenides,  1st  chorus  : — 

*Yiro  T€  yav  <f)vymv  ov  nor*  cXcv^fpovrai, 
UoTiTpoiraios  ^v  d*  rrepoi/  tp  Kopa 
MiaoTop'  i^  ipov  nda'€Tai, 

Cf,  Ppometheus  Vinctus,  152-6»  and  Psalm  Ixiii.  9  (10,  p.  B.  v.). 

*  **  Turn  Tartarus  ipse 
Bis  patet  in  prseceps  tantum,  tenditque  sub  umbras, 
Quantus  ad  sethereum  coeli  suspectus  Olympum." 

(iEn.  vi.  576-9.) 
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Latins,  and  the  Italians  of  the  earlier  centuries) ;  by 
others  in  the  sun,  by  reason  of  its  heat ;  by  others  in 
the  moon ;  while  others  locate  it  on  the  earth,  in  a 
time  yet  to  come. 

The  moon  seems  to  have  played  a  very  remarkable 
figure  in  this  controversy,  perhaps  on  the  ground  of 
the  supposed  influence  of  her  phases  on  our  mental 
and  emotional  states;  perhaps,  also,  from  the  consi- 
deration that,  as  a  resort  from  the  earth,  she  lies  re- 
markably handy.  But  she  has  besides  the  very  great 
advantage  of  possessing  almost  contiguous  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  so  that  the  damned  might — 

"  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth."^ 

These  and  other  excellent  reasons  for  believing  the 
moon  to  be  the  place  of  damned  spirits,  may  go  to 
the  account  of  those  "  probabilities"  which  Mr.  M.  F. 
Tupper  has  collected  as  an  ''aid  to  faith"  in  this  re- 
markable doctrine.  He  might,  however,  have  found 
the  work  ready  done  to  his  hand  in  a  book  published 
in  1638,  entitled,  '  Discovery  of  a  World  in  the  Moon.' 
Be  the  truth  as  it  may,  it  is  plain  that  Spezzani, 
and  the  Fraternity  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Snow,  firmly 
believed  that  Etna  and  Vesuvius  were  the  chimneys 
of  the  Tartarean  pit,  which  was  at  once  the  earth's 
centre  of  gravity  and  grief;  and  that  if  we  could  but 
pass  unscathed  through  those  fiery  avenues,  we  should 
undoubtedly  discover  the  limbo  of  the  damned. 

•  Par.  Lost,  ii.  598-601.  Of  course,  as  applied  to  the  Moon,  such 
terms  as^re  and  ice  are  metaphorical ;  our  satellite  having  neither  fuel 
nor  water. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  souls  of  the  faithful  do  not 
enter  the  tomb  at  all,  but  ascend  into  an  Olympian 
region  outside  the  earth ;  accordingly,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  brothers,  Maximus  is 
permitted,  by  miracle,  to  see  their  souls  pass  upward, 
along  with  a  host  of  celestial  forms,  who  had  come 
down  to  receive  them. 

What  the  writer  ineant  by  "  the  moving  heavens," 
I  am  unable  to  determine.  I  can  only  surmise  that 
this  was  an  allusion  to  the  crystalline  spheres  of 
Purbach,  by  which  that  astronomer  sought  to  realize 
the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  and  that  these  were  utilized 
by  the  Italians  of  that  day  for  classifying  the  souls  of 
the  elect. 

Urbanus  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  pagan 
oracles.     He  says : — 

^^And  these  statues  and  images,  which  the  world  has 
erected  in  their  honour,  from  which  oftentimes  proceed  voices 
which  apprise  you  of  past,  present,  and  future  aflFairs,  do  not 
really  speak ;  but  within  them  are  unclean  (immondi)  spirits, 
who  by  long  experience  of  human  aflFairs,  and  by  natural 
knowledge,  are  often  acquainted  with  events  that  are  to 
happen,  which  are  produced  by  secondary  causes,  and  yet  the 
blind  and  ignorant  people  believe  that  they  are  gods,  which, 
being  moved  by  your  prayers,  grant  you  whatsoever  you 
desire.  But  it  is  not  Mars,  nor  Saturn,  nor  Jupiter  that 
speaks  to  you;  but  it  is  an  evil  [reo)  demon  who  does  this,  in 
order  that  you  may  continue  in  the  false  worship  of  those 
vain  idols,  to  the  end  that  you  go  away  with  him  to  suflFer 
punishment  in  murky  hell.^^ 

This  view  of  the  oracles  is  precisely  that  adopted 
by  Milton  in  the  '  Paradise  Regained.' 

Urbanus  then  furnishes  Valerianus  with  the  ele- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine ;  then  appears  ah  angel 
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in  the  form  of  "  a  venerable  old  man  dressed  in  white 
with  an  open  book  in  his  hand,"  who  enjoins  baptism  ; 
and  the  first  dct  closes  at  the  point  where  the  convert 
is  to  undergo  the  rite. 

Not  far  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  (wf^ 
Cecilia's  guardian  angel  brings  for  her  and  Valerianus 
two  celestial  crowns.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  happy 
pair,  wearing  their  invisible  crowns  of  lilies  and  roses, 
encounter  Tiburtus,  the  brother  of  Valerianus.  The 
denouement  is  rather  ludicrous  than  affecting.  Vale- 
rianus introduces  his  virgin-wife  to  Tiburtus,  who 
pays  her  a  prettily  turned  compliment,  which  Cecilia 
prudishly  disclaims.  Then  Tiburtus,  who  seems  to 
have  been  sniffing  about  the  stage,  in  great  perplexity, 
says : — 

'^  I-  am  looking  about  this  place  to  see  if  I  can  find  any 
signs  of  lilies  and  roses ;  for  ever  since  I  came  here  there 
has  come  (to  me)  so  sweet  and  heavenly  a  smell,  as  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  midst  of  a  lovely  garden,  when  in  spring  it 
breaks  forth  into  flowers,  and  sheds  fragrance  on  all  sides. 

"  Val,  Whence  do  you  suppose  the  smell  of  roses  and 
violets  issues  ?  You  know  we  are  in  the  midst  of  horrible 
decay  and  sharp  winter. 

"  Tib,  So  much  the  more,  then,  do  I  wonder,  that  out  of 
season  I  should  smell  a  fragrance,  which  on  aU  sides  is 
grateful  to  my  senses. 

^^  Vol.  My  dear  brother,  in  order  to  discover  to  you  the 
secret  of  this  fragrance,  I  must  tell  you,  that  both  I  and 
Cecilia  have  crowns  of  roses  and  lilies  on  our  heads,  only 
lately  placed  there  by  an  angel  of  God,  the  beauty  of  which 
no  one  can  see  without  our  consent;^^ 

Tiburtus  protests  that  he  cannot  understand  this 
obscure  speech  "  concerning  God,  angel,  and  crowns," 
and  on  his  brother  imparting  to  him  the  rite  of  bap- 
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tism,  and  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the  Lamb  of 
God,  Tiburtus  quaintly  asks,  "Tell  me,  I  pray  you, 
who  is  this  God,  this  angel,  these  waters,  crowns, 
smell,  lamb,  sacrifice,  blood  and  death?"  Whereupon 
Valerianus  and  Cecilia  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith. 

In  these  expositions  of  doctrine  I  observe  nothing 
remarkable,  save  that  "  the  waters  of  the  sacred  font" 
(in  baptism)  are  identified  with  "the  waters  which 
came  out  of  the  right  side"  of  the  crucified  Redeemer ; 
and  the  shadow  of  this  conceit  (derived  from  the  early 
allegorizing  divines  of  the  Church)  still  rests  on  our 
baptismal  service. 

The  virgin  and  her  bridegroom  then  expound,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  brother,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Redemption.  The  dialogue  on  the  former  is 
curious.     Cecilia  says : — 

"The  eternal  God  is  that  great  Father  who  made  the 
whole  (world)  fi'om  nothing.  Now  if  he  gave  himself  the 
name  oi Father,  must  he  not  have  children  ?  Nay,  He  has  one 
only  Son,  who  is  He  of  whom  I  was  speaking  to  you. 

'^  Tib.  Then  there  are  many  gods,  if  both  Father  and  Son 
have  a  kingdom  and  dominion  in  the  world. 

"  Vol,  No,  my  brother.  He  is  in  nature  but  one  j  that  is 
to  say,  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  eternal,  just,  power- 
ful, and  equal  in  kindness  and  love ;  so  that  both  eternally 
possess  in  this  nature  a  third  person,  who  is  called  Hhe 
Holy  Ghost.' 

"  Tib.  How  can  it  be  that  God  is  alone  and  yet  divided 
into  three  persons,  who  are  one  only  in  nature  ?  I  do  not 
understand  that  one  can  be  three,  and  three  can  be  one  only. 

^^ Gee.  Marvel  not;  for  the  same  thing  holds  in  natural 
things,  which  are  only  one  in  essence,  yet  are  divided  into 
three,  (viz.)  actions,  names,  and  modes;  (for  instance,)  my 
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discourse,  the  word  you  hear,  and  that  which  comes  out  of 
my  mouth.  Now  you  cannot  say  that  it  is  not.  one  object 
only,  one  mode,  one  essence,  and  one  name,  called  by  every 
one  ^  human  speech  :^  yet  also  there  are  three  actions,  three 
names,  and  three  beings,  who  perform  this  one  thing  called 
'  discourse.'  The  first  is  our  inward  conception,  the  second 
is  the  voice,  and  the  third  is  the  uttered  words,  by  which  we 
understand  the  thoughts  of  other  people.  And  just  as  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  (any)  one  of  these  acts,  so  in  the  man 
would  fail  also  that  essence  and  virtue  whereby  he  is  man  ; 
so,  likewise,  in  the  divine  nature,  by  failure  of  one  of  these 
three  persons,  there  would  also  be  a  failure  in  God's  very- 
existence,  which  cannot  be.  Now  you  see  that  our  faith  is 
well-founded  and  just.'' 

This  passage  is  difficult ;  but  if  I  have  rightly  ren- 
dered it,  it  seems  to  have  wrought  more  powerfully 
on  the  judgment  and  belief  of  Tiburtus  than  it  would 
have  done  upon  mine.  At  most,  Cecilia  could  have 
done  no  more  than  show  an  analogy  between  a  natural 
object  and  her  idea  of  the  triune  divine  being,  which 
would  not  go  one  step  towards  proving  that  her  idea 
corresponded  to  a  really  existing  triune  God.  But 
this  view  of  the  case  did  not  occur  to  her  brother- 
in-law.  He  listens  patiently  to  a  paraphrase  of  the 
creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  then  expresses  himself 
"quite  satisfied." 

Cecilia  follows  up  the  attack  by  a  pathetic  account 
of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ ;  after  which  Tiburtus 
passionately  exclaims,  that  he  should  deserve  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  earth's  centre,  if  he  did  not  confess  the 
faith  of  Christ  crucified.  He  then  departs  to  be 
baptized. 

The  third  act  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Valerianus  and  Tiburtus, 
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which  has  no  kind  of  interest,  save  in  the  pertinacious 
way  in  which  they  threaten  the  Prefect,  Almacchius, 
with  the  flaming  pit,  for  his  unbelief. 

TYie  fourth  act  is  occupied  (1)  with  Pluto  and  the 
Furies ;  (2)  with  the  martyrdom  of  the  brothers,  by 
decapitation;  (3)  with  the  pagan  sacrifice.  The 
last  is  the  only  part  of  the  act  which  has  any  interest 
for  u«.  Alexander,  Polybius  the  high-priest,  and  a 
priest  named  Cretensis  (with  their  officers  of  the 
court),  arrive  at  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  to  do  sacrifice, 
in  order  to  learn  from  the  god  whether  it  is  by  reason  of 
his  displeasure  towards  Rome  that  he  allows  the  spread 
of  Christianity.    The  following  dialogue  ensues : — 

"  Polyb.  Put  that  vessel  on  the  place  of  the  sacred  fire, 
and  put  aside  the  other  containing  water.  Let  every  one  fall 
on  his  knees,  and  pray  High  Jupiter  mercifully  to  accept 
the  sacrifice  which  we  are  about  to  do  here.  Give  me  that 
censer,  and  I  will  first  fumigate  all  this  place  with  fragrant 
incense. 

"  Greten,  Do  you  not  wish  me  to  spread  these  httle  olive 
leaves  round  about  the  sacred  altar,  and  kindle  the  sacred 
light  ? 

'^ Polyb.  Yes,  I  do;  and  in  the  meantime  I  will  arrange 
these  sacred  fagots  on  the  fire. 

"  Creten,  It  is  all  done^  It  now  remains  that  you  ofier  to 
Jupiter  the  pure  and  beautiful*  victim.  .  .  . 

^^  Polyb.  Take  the  knife,  and  turn  round  the  altar  thrice. 
Now  give  it  to  me,  respectfully  inclined,  and  do  thou  take 
that  vessel,  and  put  in  it  the  pure  blood  of  the  innocent  and 
immaculate  lamb, 

"O  Eternal  Great  Ruler!  mercifully  look  down  from 
heaven  on  thy  faithful  servants ;  O  Great  King,  accept  this 
sacrifice,  which  we  devoutly  ofier  to  thee. 

"  Now  bring  the  vessel  and  place  it  on  the  sacred  altar, 
and  offer  it  reverentially  to  Jupiter." 
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The  Emperor  then  approaches  the  altar  r  and  Poly- 
bius  says  to  him,  "  All  the  members  are  entire,  and 
beautiful." 

"Alex.  How  are  they  in  the  inward  parts?  Are  they 
found,  or  is  there  any  fault  ? 

'^  Polyb,  The  heart  is  pure,  and  its  roots  are  without  stain; 
and  the  liver  as  well  as  the  lungs  are  all  pure  and  clean. 
One  thing  alone  makes  me  doubt,  which  I  never  (before) 
saw  in  the  intestines  of  any  animal. 

"  Alex.  What  is  it  which  makes  you  doubt  ? 

"  Polyh.  Why,  animals  usually  have  three  fibres,  and  this 
has  only  one,  the  summit  of  which  divides  itself  into  three 
small  parts. 

"  Alex.  YiThat  does  that  signify  ? 

"  Polyh.  The  entire  fibre  denotes  to  us  that  one  God  alone 
ought  to  be  worshipped  in  all  the  world ;  and  the  three  parts 
that  it  has  at  its  summit  show  me  this. 

"  Alex.  This  would  be  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  who  say 
that  the  true  God  is  one  alone.  But  you  have  neither  well 
understood  nor  weU  explained  the  sacred  prophecy  on  this 
occasion.  And  I  tell  you  that  the  great  Roman  Empire 
must  be  that  alone  which  shall  always  hold  the  sceptre,  and 
(sway)  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

"Polyh.  May  it  please.  Supreme  Jupiter,  that  my  words 
may  be  wrong,  and  your  omen  true  and  everlasting.  It  only 
remains  that  this  pure  and  spotless  {sincero)  body  be  put  in 
those  burning  flames,  for  a  sign  and  witness  that  our  heart 
is  offered  sincere  and  pure  by  us.  Cretensis,  take  and  mix 
these  odours,  and  put  all  into  that  vessel  on  the  fire. 

"  Creten.  Now  may  Supreme  Jupiter  accept  our  humble 
and  reasonable  prayers. 

"  Polyh.  Bring  now  the  water,  that  I  may  wash  and  purify 
my  hands  invested  {involte)  with  the  pure  blood.^^ 


Then  follows  the  prayer  of  Alexander  for  strength 
to  stifle  the  Christian  superstition. 

In  the  jfi/th  act,  Cecilia  herself  is  arrested,  and 
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threatened  with  the  torture.  The  torments  specified 
by  the  Emperor  in  his  kindly  conference  with  the 
virgin  are  of  four  sorts.     He  says : — 

"Ah !  (my)  naughty  Kttle  one  {meschinella),  thou  hast  not 
(yet)  experienced  the  heat  of  the  burning  fire,  nor  the  severe 
pain  of  the  trenchant  sword,  nor  of  the  pointed  crooked 
instrmnents,  nor  of  the  red-hot  (acceso)  irons,  with  which  we 
know  how  to  punish  those  who  are  impious  and  rebeUious 
against  the  gods.'' 

She  remains  indifferent  to  all  his  persuasions  and 
threats,  and  constant  in  her  profession  of  faith.  At 
last  she  is  sentenced,  in  these  words : — 

"  Pompeius,  prepare  a  vessel  of  water  on  a  large  fire,  and 
undress  her;  then,  as  soon  as  the  water  boils,  put  her  into 
it ;  for  such  a  bath  will  be  a  refreshment  to  her ;  for  she 
says  that  any  pains  we  may  inflict  on  her  will  give  her  plea- 
sure, delight,  and  joy.'' 

She  then  prays  Jesus  to  accept  her  self-sacrifice; 
and  she  commends  to  the  care  of  her  celestial  spouse 
those  whom  she  quaintly  describes  as,  "  my  beloved 
children,  begotten  and  nourished  in  the  faith  with  the 
sweet  milk  of  thy  holy  word,  and  of  thy  dear  and  be- 
loved Church,"  meaning  the  two  servants,  Eleutherus 
and  Theodorus,  who  have  been  converted  by  her  con- 
versation. 

These  two  men  afterwards  confer  with  Urbanus,  on 
which  occasion  we  are  favoured  with  his  views  on 
original  sin,  the  permission  of  evil,  and  the  creation  of 
the  world.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  this,  the 
last  scene  but  two  of  the  play.  Concerning  original 
sin,  Urbanus  says : — 

"  Beloved  children,  every  travail  and  sorrow,  as  I  told  you, 
comes  from  sin,  the  origin  of  which  was  conceived  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  beautiful  spirit  that  God  could  create.    The 
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second  offshoot  {rampollo)  was  derived  from  the  first  man, 
and  thence  have  sprung  an  infinite  nmnber  of  branches  in 
the  human  race  descended  ifrom  him.  K  there  were  no  sin, 
I  should  see  neither  sorrow  nor  pain  in  the  world/' 

He  subsequently  tells  them  that  it  "  is  sin  which 
is  the  cause  of  such  torments  and  toils;  for  an  evil 
and  bitter  root  cannot  produce  but  bitter  and  evil 
branches." 

^^  Eleu.  Could  not  that  great  God  who  made  all  from 
nothing,  remove  from  the  world  this  sin,  from  which  so  many 
s?)rrows,  miseries,  evils  and  destructions  proceed,  and  (on 
which)  they  depend? 

"  Urb.  He  could,  indeed;  for  He  can  do  whatsoever  He 
will,  by  his  absolute  power ;  but  He  doth  not  do  this,  because 
He  vdll  not  hiuder  the  eternal  order  of  His  holy  laws.'' 

I  doubt  whether  we  can  give  a  better  reason  than 
this  for  the  permission  of  evil  ? 

Urbanus's  account  of  the  Creation  is  on  this  wise : — 

"  The  King  of  Heaven  was  in  himself  eternally  enjoying 
the  great  good,  I  mean  that  heavenly  good  which  cannot 
be  understood  nor  apprehended  by  the  human  mind.  But 
forasmuch  as  the  higher  and  greater  is  the  good,  it  is 
greater  in  its  nature,  and  communicates  and  extends  itself 
to  others,  and  infuses  in  them  its  gifts ;  so  God,  the  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  all  good,  desiring  to  communicate  him- 
self— ^having  no  associate  save  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
(who,  though  they  are  separate  persons,  are  nevertheless  in 
essence,  one  God  only),  determined  to  create  two  kinds  of 
creatures,  both  eternal  and  and  immortal — ^the  one  pure  and 
heavenly,  which  is  the  angelic  spirits,  the  other  a  compound 
of  spirit  and  earth,  which  is  man,  whom  He  made  with  His 
own  divine  hand.  He  established  the  first  in  heaven,  the 
only  abode  worthy  of  such  spirits.  To  the  other,  who  were 
of  a  grosser  nature.  He  assigned  the  earth  for  His  residence. 
But  heaven  being  an  eternal  place,  where  is  the  greatest  of 
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every  good,  it  was  not  fitting  that  it  should  be  possessed 
without  some  work  (performed  on  the  part)  of  the  Creation. 
So  God  gave  to  both  of  them  the  free  will,  that  they  might 
be  free  to  take  the  good  or  the  evil  at  their  own  will. 

^^  Eleu,  It  is  but  little  labour  for  so  great  a  reward. 

"  TJrh,  The  presumptuous  angel  sinned  because  he  wished 
to  be  equal  with  God,  believing  that  he  could  work  out  his 
ends  by  himself :  so  in  his  pride  he  had  intended  to  found  a 
kingdom  where  he  alone  might  hold  the  crown  and  sceptre ; 
nor  had  he  any  intention  to  acknowledge  God^s  existence  in 
any  vrise. 

'^  Theod,  Malign,  wicked,  and  impious  thought  was  that 
of  the  proud  and  ungrateful  spirit. 

^'  Urb.  But  he  was  punished  according  as  his  crime  de- 
served; for  the  wretch  was  suddenly  cast  down  headlong 
into  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  along  with  him  his  unhappy 
and  wretched  followers ;  and  from  being  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  best  beloved  of  God,  he  became  the  most  hideous, 
the  inost  horrible,  and  the  most  unpleasing  to  his  Creator 
of  all  creatures  in  the  world. 

'^  Eleu.  This  is  a  case  which  ought  to  strike  great  terror, 
dismay,  and  alarm  into  the  human  mind. 

"  Urb.  Their  severe  punishment  (however)  did  not  stop 
here ;  for  this  would  have  been  an  inadequate  retribution  for 
so  great  a  sin ;  but  Eternal  Justice  confined  them  to  (all) 
eternity,  to  be  tormented  down  in  hell,  in  order  that  they 
might  never  more  sue  God  for  pardon  of  their  ancient  crime. 
Theod.  Oh  !  how  wretched  and  unhappy  is  their  lot ! 

Urb.  Man  did  also  sin ;  but  his  sin  was  not  so  grave  (as 
the  other),  for  in  taking  and  eating  the  forbidden  apple,  he 
was  persuaded  by  the  words  of  others.  (Yet)  the  crime, 
which  our  first  father  committed,  was  so  grave  that  all  man- 
kind were  condemned  to  two  deaths.  He  lost  his  original 
righteousness  which  made  him  agreeable  and  pleasing  unto 
God ;  and  a  cruel  war  was  brought  about  in  him,  between 
reason  and  sense,  which  last  is  ever  rebellious  and  opposed 
to  Him.     Therefore,  it  is  expedient  that  reason  should  be 
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ever  in  prodnctu  to  defend  itself  from  the  cruel  and  repeated 
assaults  which  this  enemy  continually  and  unceasingly  makes 
on  him/' 

The  martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts ;  but  her 
death  is  delayed  till  the  end  of  the  play.  The  tidings 
of  her  sufferings  are  brought  by  the  angel  to  Urbanus, 
while  he  is  instructing  his  converts  in  the  history  of 
man's  Fall  and  Redemption.     It  is  on  this  wise : — 

^'  Aug,  Cecilia  was  conducted  into  the  house  of  the  wicked 
judge,  where  a  large  vessel  of  boiling  water  was  ready,  and 
having  undressed  her,  they  put  her  into  that  scalding  water ; 
but  our  merciful  Lord,  her  spouse,  changed  it  into  a  mild  and 
temperate  bath,  so  that  with  joyful  and  calm  face,  she  mag- 
nified the  great  God,  who  had  delivered  her  fi*om  the  fierce 
and  cruel  pains  of  that  boiling  water.  Then  Almacchius, 
the  cruel,  who  perceived  that  the  diabolical  design  where- 
with he  sought  to  wreak  his  wrath  upon  Cecilia,  was  frus- 
trated, said  forthwith  to  the  executioner  present,  '  Strike  off 
the  shamefiil  head  of  the  wicked  sorceress  ! ' 

"  TJrb,  Oh !  the  barbarous  monster ;  the  cruel  dog ;  the 
shameful  har,  who  would  change  that  potent  and  grand 
heavenly  virtue  into  a  diaboUcal  trick  of  magical  art. 

"  Aug»  At  his  word  that  perfidious  minister  drew  his 
sword,  and  thrice  struck  at  her  fair  and  white  neck ;  but 
neither  the  unworthy  hand  nor  the  heavy  vibrating  sword 
would  (do  its  office)  to  sever  the  head  from  that  sacred 
body  j  so  that  half-dead,  she  (yet)  hopeth  and  wisheth  that 
thou  shouldst  go  to  her  and  receive  her  instructions  in  cer- 
tain matters :  (go,)  that  her  last  pure  and  holy  desire  may  be 
in  all  respects  fulfilled  by  thee.'^ 

The  initial  letter  of  the  dedication  is  illuminated 
with  the  drawing  of  a  naked  woman  manacled  to  a 
tree,  and  a  man  armed  with  a  huge  scalping  knife  is 
flaying  her  left  arm,  from  w^hich  a  large  fold  of  skin 
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is  hanging  down.     No  such  punishment  as  this  is  de- 
scribed in  the  play. 

In  the  last  scene  the  angel  addresses  the  spectators 
by  way  of  epilogue.  He  urges  upon  them  the  ex- 
ample of  Cecilia,  and  tells  them — 

"  That  he  who  would  possess 
^rh^  eternal  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  in  heaven. 
Must  thread  the  narrow,  steep,  and  arduous  way, 
Where  all  the  iQustrious  and  renowned  heroes 
Have  sometimes  passed.    Here,  then,  our  work  is  ended.^' 

Such  is  the  purport,  and  such  are  the  most  curious 
passages  of  this  ancient  drama,  whose  theme  is  the 
praise  of  virginity  and  martyrdom,  the  glory  of  self 
sacrifice,  the  bliss  of  mortification. 

For  myself  I  cannot,  without  a  painful  impression, 
read  these  religious  plays ;  it  is  not  that  I  cannot  re- 
spect the  honesty  of  motive  with  which  the  duty 
of  self-sacrifice  is  enforced,  but,  that  I  find  it  quite 
impossible  to  believe  that  pain,  sorrow,  mortification, 
and  misery  are  beautiful  or  good  in  themselves,  how- 
ever stem  may  be  the  duty  by  which  they  are  laid 
upon  us. 

The  case  of  these  early  Christians  may  be  any  day, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  the  case  with  any  of  us ;  so  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  sum  up  the  matter  in  a  few 
concluding  words  to  this  story  of  tyranny  and  martyr- 
dom. We  live  under  a  twofold  rule;  we  are  con- 
strained by  a  chain  of  natural  laws,  whose  rigour  no 
ingenuity  of  science  and  art,  no  passion  of  devotion 
can  mitigate  or  avert.  That  is  an  iron  bond,  which 
we  cannot  escape,  and  whose  laws  we  must  obey. 
They  are  on  the  whole  beneficial.  To  take  one  ex- 
ample :  Sir  John  Herschel  has  pointed  out  that  but 

VOL.  IX.  F 
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for  the  earthquake,  a  few  ages  would  suffice  to  tri- 
turate to  sand  all  the  dry  land  on  the  earth,  and  pre- 
cipitate it  on  the  bottom  of  a  "  sea  without  shore." 
But  these  laws  are  also  partially  hurtful.  Twenty- 
millions  of  Englishmen  are  warmed  at  their  coal  fires ; 
and  for  this  some  hundreds  are  choked  by  fire-damp, 
or  otherwise  meet  with  violent  death.  In  a  word, 
these  laws  which  we  must  obey,  do  general  good  and 
partial  harm,  involving  us  in  sorrow,  pain,  madness, 
in  a  word,  dis-ease. 

But  we  are  also  placed  under  an  obligation  (of  a 
very  different  sort)  to  obey  moral  laws  which  have  no 
rigour  on  us,  save  through  the  choosing  will  and  the 
motives  which  determine  its  choice.  These  laws  we 
cannot  perfectly  obey ;  and  by  their  breach  we  are 
plunged  in  a  passion  of  anguish,  which,  according  to 
the  case,  is  called  remorse,  attrition,  contrition,  and 
repentance.  Coleridge  says,  "Remorse  is  the  creed 
of  the  guilty."  It  is  also  (as  ^Eschylus  says)  "  as  goads, 
to  the  wise."^ 

Now  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  our  rude  fore- 
fathers should  have  represented  the  Creator,  ordainer 
and  sustainer  of  this  twofold  system,  as  "  an  austere 
man,  reaping  that  he  had  not  sown,  and  gathering 
that  he  had  not  strawed  % "  Can  we  wonder  that  they 
should  have  depicted  him  as  creating  that  which,  like 
a  watch  with  too  weak  a  balance-spring,  did  not  fulfil 
the  divine  idea?  And  when  they  felt  that  the 
creation  was — 

**  not  answering  the  aim, 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave  *t  surmised  shape," 

®  akyrjaov  ^wap  ivdiKOis  ovelbeariv 
Tois  a-o><f>po(nv  yap  avriKfvrpa  yiverai. — Eumenides, 
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and  thus  seemed  to  deserve  punishment;  and  that 
the  very  laws  of  its  being  brought  down  twofold 
punishment  on  the  living  creatures  who  constituted 
so  large  a  part  of  it ;  can  we  wonder  that  they  in- 
vested that  Great  Being  with  unutterable  wrath  at 
the  failure  of  his  own  work,  and  believed  him  to  set 
the  Furies  at  the  heels  of  the  sinner  here,  and  utto  r^av 
to  deliver  him  over  to  the  fiuun-wp^  or  eternal  avenging 
fiend? 

Once  let  such  a  fetish  be  the  object  of  man's  be- 
lief, and  of  necessity  would  the  propitiation  of  that 
dreadful  being  be  an  object  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  every  living  creature;  and  among  all  the  means 
at  man's  command,  what  more  commendable  to  his 
nature  than  voluntary  self-sacrifice — the  sacrifice  of 
all  that  nature  has  made  sweet  and  grateful  to  human 
reason  and  human  sense  ? 

With  the   vantage  which   we   have   gained  from 

positive  science,  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  larger  and  a 

juster  view  of  the  great  scheme  of  things,  and  to  see 

that  beneficence  is  its  prevailing  character.     We  look 

upon  the  great  Upholder  as  the  friend  of  man,  and 

fear  only  two  things,  the  sin  and  the  blunder.     Not 

that  we  look  for  special  judgments  so  much  as  for  the 

ordained  and  inevitable  consequences  of  our  actions. 

We  are  enabled  to  say  with  Ruskin,  "  Men  help  each 

other  by  their  joy,  and  not  by  their  sorrow.    They  are 

not  intended  to  slay  themselves  for  each  other,  but  to 

strengthen  themselves  for  each  other.  .  .  .  The  one 

thing  that  a  good  man  has  to  do,  and  see  done,  is 

justice.'"^ 

C.  Mansfield  Ingleby. 

7  *  Ethics  of  the  Dust,'  p.  121. 

f2 
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BY  MACKENZIE  E.  C.  WALCOTT,  B.D.,  PRJICENTOR  AND  PREBENDARY 

OF  CHICHESTER. 

(Read  December  20, 1865.) 

In  the  following  paper  I  have  omitted  the  printed 
gifts  of  books  to  various  societies  to  be  found  in  the 
Histories  of  Peterborough,  Abingdon,  and  Ely,  as  v^ell 
as  those  bequeathed  to  the  two  St.  Mary  Winton  Col- 
leges, contained  in  my  work  on  William  of  Wykeham 
and  his  Colleges,  and  the  lists  preserved  in  Leland's 
'Collectanea,'  iv.,  6-68,  248-163,  and  have  confined 
my  lists  to  those  contained  in  the  MSS.  of  the  British 
Museum.  These  will,  I  trust,  prove  an  acceptable 
and  suitable  communication  for  the  Transactions  of 
this  Society,  as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
state  of  mediaeval  literature,  and  the  prices  at  that 
early  period  fetched  in  England  by  books.  The  only 
regret  I  feel  is,  that  in  the  case  of  copies  from  Mr. 
Hunters  MSS.,  the  titles  are  very  often  not  only 
illegible,  but  incapable  of  explanation. 

The  prices  of  the  books  vary  from  12d.  up  to  40^., 
and  the  delicacy  and  sumptuousness  of  their  binding  or 
their  illuminations  no  doubt  affected  them ;  thus,  for 
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instance,  we  have  notices  of  covers  of  leather,  gor- 
geously gilded ;  a  cover  of  cloth  of  gold ;  covers  of 
velvet ;  white  leather,  red  leather,  with  silver  clasps 
gilt ;  clasps  of  latten  and  copper,  plain  or  gilt,  and 
enamelled.  For  instance,  one  book  priced  here  at 
20d.  cost  William  of  Wykeham  £2.  135.  4rf.,  but  then 
these,  probably  in  every  case,  were  sold  by  auction. 

I  may  mention  that  by  the  records  of  Winchester 
College,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  A°  19,  20,  to 
complete  a  gradual  of  27  quarterns,  27  skins  of  vel- 
lum were  bought  for  £1.  2s,  lid. ;  to  write  it  cost 
17^. ;  to  note  it,  13^.  4(Z. ;  to  illuminate  and  bind  it, 
135.  Ad. ;  and  A""  10,  11,  Henry  IV.,  to  write  a  quar- 
tern cost  25.  4d. 

1343,  Nov.     The  Prior  and  Convent  of  Henton 

have  lent  to  the  monks  of ,  for  the  time  mentioned 

within— 

2  Books  of  Omelias  et  sermones  legendi  in  Refectorio  in  four 

years. 
The  whole  text  of  the  four  Gospels. 
Meditationes  s.  Orationes  Anselmi. 
Enchiridion  B.  Sexti. 
Vita  Johannis  BUimor. 
Tractatus  Petri  Cluniacensis. 

Flores  et  magna  Glossa  Psalterii  et  Catonis  Anglici. 
Meditationes  B.  Bernard!,  "  Multi  multa  sciunt.'^ 
Quidam  libellus  interOrosium  et  Augustinum  etTemplumDei. 
Vita  B.  PauK  primi  Heremitae. 
Excerpta  de  vita  B.  Antonii. 

„         J,  B.  Hylarionis. 

,,        ,,  B.  Sylvestri. 

De  ortu  Pilati  et  iij  plura. 
Libel,  de  Manifestatione  Glorias. 
Dialogus  B.  Gregorii  et  Augustini, 
1  Legend,  totius  anni  abbreviat. 
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Primar.  Ecclesiast.  et  2  primar.  puerorum. 
Quoddam  Breviarium. 

1  Liber  qui  sic  incipit,  "  qui  bene  prassunt  presbyteri." 
Stimulus  Caritatis  et  multa  alia  edificatoria  de  manu  Dei- 
Will.  de  CoUe. 

The  catalogue  of  Glastonbury,  made  1247,  is  in 
Heame's  '  Glastonbuiy,'  pp.  423-444. 

1357.  Books  lately  belonging  to  Bishop  John  Tre- 
vaur  : — 

1  Biblia  in  asseribus  cum  nigro  corio  prec.  40s. 

1  liber  prec.  26^.  8d,  cui  incipit  ^^  Abbas ''  in  asseribus  cum 

albo  corio. 
1  liber  voc.  Psalterium  glossatum  in  asseribus   cum   albo 

corio  prec.  13s.  4d. 
1  liber  voc.  Ronafil.  [Rationale]  Divinor.  Officior.,  pr.  20^?. 

in  asseribus  cum  albo  corio. 
1  parvus  liber  sermonum  qui  incipit  "  si  vis  ad  vitam  in- 

gredi  '^  in  asseribus  cum  rub.  corio  pr.  40cZ. 
1  liber  Semmentor   (?)  in  asseribus   cum   viridi   corio  pr. 

13s.  4d. 
1   lib.  voc.   Legenda  Sanctorum  in  asseribus   cum  rubeo 

corio  pr.  26s. 
Calumpniat.  per  fratres  de  Eagh  .  •  .   biblia  in  asseribus 

cum  albo  corio  in  magno  volumine  pr.  60s. 
1  parvus  Ubellus  in  asseribus  rubeis  de  oflScio  episcopi,  pr.  2s. 
1   canucoi   (?)    de  subpr.   et  vigil,  in   asseribus  sine   corio 

pr.  4s. 
1  liber  voc.  Comeiccu  super  viij  libros  Physicorum  in  asseribus 

sine  corio  pr.  Qs,  8d, 
1  liber  voc.  diversa  originalia  Anselmi  et  Damaceni  in  asseri- 
bus cum  viridi  corio  pr.  13s.  4<d. 
1  liber  voc.  Catholicon  pr.  66s.  8d. 
1  liber  voc.   Concordanc.  in  asseribus  cum  albo  corio  pr. 

66s.  Sd, 
1  liber  histor.  in  asseribus  cum  corio  rubeo  Abbas  de  Basing- 

werk  vendicat. 
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1  parvus  lib.  de  officio  eru  (?)  in  asseribus  cum  albo  corio 

pr.  Is, 
1  liber  qui  voc.  E  .  .  .  er  duhia  (?)  asseribus  cum  viridi 

corio  pr.  Is. 
1  p.  decretorum  vetus  in  asseribus  de  viridi  corio  et  1  p.  1 

decretal,  nov.  in  asseribus  cum  .  .  . 

1400.  John  Harpham,  of  Louth,  pardonar : — 

Liber  tractatuum  de  difficultatibus  Theologiaa  Ss,  4d, 

Liber  de  commemorationibus  divers.  Missarum  et  de  Dirige 

6s, 
Liber    de    Physico   cont.    Platear,   antedar.   et  Gilbertum 

anglicum  4s. 
Parvus  liber  de  matutinis  B.  Mar.  vij  Psalmis  et  Letanis  16d. 

1409.  Sir  Thomas  Younge  gave  to  St.  Mary's  of 
Warwick — 

Pupilla  Oculi.  Odo.  Tractatus  Innocentii  papae. 

Dialogus  Gregorii  Peter  Comestor. 

De  S.  Brigitta  13s.  4d. 

De  S.  Eliz.  et  S.  Matilda  16s. 

Book  of  Chronicles  12s. 

De  Bxpositione  Missus  Gabriel. 

Lib.  albus  de  infanc.  Salvatoris  in  papero  Ss,  8d. 

De  ordinat.  S.  Benedicti  4s. 

1  lib.  rub.  de  sacramentis  EcclesiaB  4s. 

1  Maundeville  pr.  5s. 

1  rubrum  ...  in  papiro  de  tractatibus  Bonaventurae  3s. 

1  quatemium  de  albo  de  pass.  Christi  2s. 

1  quaternium  album  de  pect  (?)  et  aliis  diversis  tractatibus 

3s.  4id, 
A1n  diversi  quatemii  veteres  de  divers,  tractatibus  20s. 

1431.  John  Hancock,  of  Norwich,  a  suicide : — 

1  lib.  voc.  Catholicon  pr.  40s. 

1  lib.  voc.  Portifor.  non  notat.  pr.  5  marc. 

„       „     le  Bybill  pr.  20s. 

y,       „     Vidit  Jacob  pr.  2s. 
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1  lib.  voc.  Prologus  pr.  &b.  8d. 

Sentent.  et  Question,  pr.  3s.  4d. 
de  Fisic&  pr.  12d. 

voc.  omen  eloquenc.  doctrinam  pr.  Ss. 
Missale  vetus  pr.  20d, 
Psalterium  glossatum  pr.  ISs.  4d, 
qui  incipit  Cum  virum.  6s. 
de  Gula  pr.  12d. 
Ymnus  in  libro  Alex.  pr.  2s. 

1445,  John  Beeston,  late  of  Fobbing,  Herts,  Chap- 
lain : — 

1  lib.  voc.  Ymnarium  pr.  8d. 
1  lib.  voc.  Pars  Oculi  pr.  12d, 
1  lib.  voc  Summa  Aurea  pr.  12c?. 

1387.  Inventory  of  the  goods  of  Simon  Barley,^  at 
the  Mews,  and  at  Baynard's  Castle,  8  Nov.  2  Ric.  2. 

1  livre  de  Romans  et  de  Ymagery  de  Buys  et  de  aigrement. 

1  graunt  livre  de  la  bible  avec  des  historie  escolastre. 

1  autre  livre  de  Romans  en  prose  covere  de  blanc  cuer. 

1  livre  de  Sidrak. 

1  livre  de  Romans  one  ymagery  covere  au  peel  de  veel. 

1  livre  novelle  de  x  comandments  covere  de  cuer  rouge. 

1  livre  de  gouvemement  de  roys  et  des  prynces. 

1  livre  de  Romans  de  W.  Bastard  covere  de  blanc. 

„         yy      Philosophie  rumpue  covere  de  cuer  rouge. 

,y         ,y      vies  de  Seints  covere  de  cuer  rouge. 

y,         „      du  Romans  du  Roy  Arthur  covere  de  blanc. 

1  livret  qui  comence  ^^  Miserere  mei  Deus.^ 
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*  Sir  Simon  Burley,  K.G.,  the  firiend  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  tutor 
of  Richard  II.,  envoy  twice  to  Prague,  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  the 
King  and  Anne  of  Bohemia.  (Froissart,  liv.  ii.)  He  was  accused  of 
Lollardism  (Walsingham,  p.  334.)  He  was  put  to  death  by  King 
Eichard,  1388  (Rymer,  torn.  iii.  pt.  iv.  p.  157),  (in  spite  of  the  Queen's 
intercessions),  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  but 
in  1472,  we  find  a  descendant,  Simon  de  Burley,  Subchamberlain  to  the 
King.  (Ibid.  v.  pt.  iii.  p.  17.) 


V. 


cvjs.  viijt^. 
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1  livre  de  x  comandements  covere  de  rouge. 

„    yy     de  papier  oue  diverses  paroles  de  diverses  langages. 

,y     „     de  les  propteties  de  Merlyn. 

1  Kvret  de  Eomans  de  Maugis  covere  de  rouge  cuer. 

1  Kvre  de  Romans  oue  un  ymage  al  comencement. 

„     yy  „         de  Meisn.  covere  de  blanc. 

,y     „     de  Bnglys  del  Forster  et  del  Sengler. 

„     „     de  Latyn  covere  de  noir. 

1  livret  de  Bruyt. 

^   (^  porters,  covere  de  quir  rouge  liijLi.'^ 
^yr/,     <  Mcssal  covere  de  quir  blanc  iiiijLi.       >     •'"/f 
LLegents  de  Seints  Ims.  iiijd.  J 

1  porters,  covere  de  quir  blaunk.  ^ 

1  livre  de  serm.  Bemardi. 
N.  de   J  1     „     de  Reymond.* 
Louth  1  1     „     de  Chabham. 

1     yy     de  Epistolis 

1     yy     de  Chabham  pris  en  tout 
T3nrington{l  livre  de  piers  de  Blesener  iij.  iiij.     . 

The  following  books  belonged  to  Sir  William  de 
Walcote,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  Queen  Isabella's 
household,  and  whose  goods  were  sold  to  pay  a  debt 
to  the  Queen,  about  the  22nd  of  Edward  III. 

A  William  de  Walcote  became  Canon  of  the  Royal 
and  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster, 
Feb.  16th,  1364,  (Pa.  Ro.  P.  I.  A«  37  Edward  III. 
f*.  66  b.).  Another  of  the  same  name  or  the  same 
person  was  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding,  1352- 
1361 ;  Warden  of  Cotherstock,  1341 ;  Vicar  of  Ged- 
dington,  1360;  Rector  of  Essendon,  Herts.,  1345-50. 
(Brydges'  Northants.,  ii.  439,  310;  Clutterbuck's 
Herts.,  ii.  133.) 

*  These  names  are  probably  those  of  the  purchasers. 
'  Summa  Beymundi  Canoniste,  xiiij.  xivrf.  (William  of  Wykeham 
and  his  Colleges,  p.  216.) 
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Mestre 
Boulge 


>  Ui.  5  8 


J.  Rous^ 


1  livre  decrees  p.  xk. 
1     „     qu^est  appelle  le  Sisme 
1     yy     decretales  23s.  4ci. 
1     „     quest  apelle  Innocents  235. 4d. 
r  1  Petit  bible  40s. 
1  livre  quest  apelle  Ocul.  Sacerdotis  10s. 
1     f,     decrees  cov.  de  quir  blaunk  40s. 
1     „     decretal.  1  livre  de  Sentence  43s.  4. 
Sanekyn  ri  missal  cov'e  de  quir  blaunk  40s. 

Clerk.     Ll  ordinal  et  j  petit  livre  cov^e  de  quir  rouge  Qs.  8d. 
1  graunt  bible  cov^e  de  quir  blaunche  liv^e  de  Robert  de 

Corby  per  commandement  Madame  le  Reyne  c.  s. 
1  livere  a  Sieur  Johan  de  Kendale  de  Constitutions  de  la 

Messe  5s. 
1  livere  quest  apelle  Speculum  Marise  et  iiij  autres  livres  25s. 
1  livre  apelle  Sydrak  viijs.* 

Books  frequently  formed  a  legacy  made  by  canons 
and  dignitaries  to  cathedrals,  and  earned  for  them  an 
anniversary.  For  instance.  Reginald,  Canon  of  Here- 
ford, gave  Psalterium  Glossatum,  Epistolas  S.  Pauli, 
j  missale,  j  gradale,  et  j  cherubin.  {oMt  Eccles.  Here/. 
Jan.  odiL  Jcal.)  Bishop  R.  de  Maidestan  bestowed  ij 
antiphonaria  cum  Psalteriis  et  j  Legendum  in  ij^"" 
voluminibus  et  j  gradale  cum  tropario  (t^i(Z.  vi.  kaL). 
Dean  Stephen  presented  Psalterium  Glossatum,  Epi- 
stolas S.  Pauli  Glossatas,  librum  de  tractatu  Canoni- 
corum  missse  {Martii  xv,  kaL).  Robert  le  Grent, 
chaplain,  bequeathed  Collectarium  Missae,  j  antipho- 
narium  magnum,  j  gradale,  j  troparium,  et  j  Pro- 
cessionale  (Maii  non.). 

Master  Alan  de  Crippihger,  D.C.L.,  Canon,  for  his 
soul's  health,  gave  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary 
and  Ethelbert,  Hereford,  six  volumes  of  Canon  Law, — 

*  Le  livre  de  Sidrak  le  Philosophe  apelle  livre  de  la  fontain  de  totes 
Sapientes.  Est  quasi  systema  totius  philosophige  naturalis  et  astro* 
logige.  (MS.  Bodl.  2452.) 
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Decretum  Apparitatum ; 

Summam  diii  Archiepiscopi   EbreduAensis  quae  appellatnr 

Copiosa  Lectura; 
Domini  Hostiensis  super  decretales  in  ij^""  voluminibus ; 
Lecturam  diii  Papse  Innocentii  super  easdem ; 
Lecturam  Mag.  Petri  de  Malinis  super  Decretum, — 

on  condition  that  excommunication  should  be  passed 
on  all  thieves  or  alienators  of  these  books  by  the 
Bishop,  and  Hugh  the  Penitentiary.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  established  an  anniversary  for  Canon  Alan 
on  the  morrow  of  St.  Matthew,  a.d.  1297.  His  ohit 
was  observed  Feb.  vi.  kal,  ^ 

The  following  books^  were  bequeathed  to  the  Ca- 
thedral of  York  by  William  Newton,  Prebendary  of 
Donington,  Jan.  4,  1391;  residentiary,  Jan.  5  ;7  in- 
stalled Treasurer,  30  March,  1393.^  He  died  Jan.  21, 
1413,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral.  His  will 
was  proved  13  July,  1414. 

1 .  3  partes  Bibl.  in  iij^^^  vol. 

2.  Librum  magnum  Concordantiarum  BiblieB. 

3.  Libros  Genes,  et  Exod.  Glossatos. 

4.  iii  Libros  Salamonis  cum  libris  Sapientiae  et  Bcclesiast. 

gloss. 

5.  xii.  Prophetas  gloss. 

6.  Epistolas  Pauli  Ap.  bene  gloss. 

7.  Hamune  super  easdem  Epistolas. 

8.  Librum  B.  Augustini  de  Trinitate  et  super  Exodum  ad 

literam,  in  j®  volumine. 

9.  Librum  de  Sermonibus  B.  Augustini  ad  Fratres  in  Eremo 

cum  Tractatibus  B.  Anselmi  super  Apocalypsim  in  j*' 
vol. 
10.  Librum  Moralium  B.  Gregorii^  cum  plena  tabula  super 
et  in  eodem. 

*  MS.  Harl.  6203.  fo.  11.  «  Harl.  MS.  6972.  fo.  69  a. 

7  MS.  Harl.  6972.  fo.  228.  «  Fo.  229. 
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11.  Libram  ejusdem  super  Ezechielem. 

12.  Librum  Dialogorum  et  Pastoralium  B.  Gregorii  in  j*  vol. 

13.  Librum  Isidori  super  Ethyiuologiajs  verborum  cum  aliis 

libris  B.  Augustini  et  Bemardi  atque  Boetii  in  j®  vol. 

14.  Librum  Magistri  Historiarum  cum  morali  expositione 

Veteris  Testamenti  et  Evangeliorum  in  j®  vol. 

15.  Librum vocatum  Speculum  Moralium,cum  aliistractatibus 

Alcuini,  quondam  Canonici  Eccles.  Ebor.,  et  Hugonis 
de  Claustro  Animae,  atque  Mauricii  de  S.  Salome  in  j** 
vol.  pro  lectura  in  Capitulo. 

1 6.  Librum  S.  Thomae  qui  vocatur  11*  II". 

17.  Librum  Parisiensis  de  Fide  et  Legibus,  et  Policraticon 

Jo.  Camotensis  in  j°  vol. 

18.  Librum  B.  Jo.  Chrysostomi  de  compunctione,  cum  aliis 

tractatibus  ejusdem  in  j°  vol. 

19.  Librum  B.  Augustini  de  verbis  Domini  et  Apostolorum. 

20.  Librum  Magistri  Sententiarum  in  rubeo  coopertorio. 

21.  Florarium  Bartholomaei. 

22.  Librum  Sermonum  B.  Bemardi,  et  Gilberti  super  Can- 

tica,  cum  expositione  B.  Gregorii  super  eadem  in  j°  vol. 

23.  Librum  Jeronomiamum  Jot.  Andreas. 

24.  Librum  Jo.  Hoveden ;  Ricardi  Heremitas ;  domini  Wal- 

teri  Halton  Canonici ;  Willelmi  Rymyngton,  et  Hugonis 
de  Institutione  Novitiorum  in  j®  vol. 

25.  Librum    Parisiensis    de   Virtutibus    et    Viciis,    ac   de 

Prasbendis  in  j°  vol. 

26.  Psalterium  novum  glossatum. 

27.  Librum  puleram  de  diversis  Sermonibus. 

28.  Librum  BedaB  de  Gestis  Anglorum;  Alfredi  Beverlacensis, 

et  Willelmi  Malmesburiensis  de  Pontificibus  in  j®  vol. 

29.  Librum  Sermonum  Dominicalium  Holcot,  Fratris  Ordinis 

Praedicatorum. 

30.  Librum FrancisciPetrarchaBderemediisutriusquefortunaa. 

31.  Librum  vocatum  Catholicon. 

32.  Librum  Johannis  in  Collectario  qui  fuit  magistri  Alani. 

33.  Librum   magistri   Henrici  Bowyk  super   Decretales  in 
ij^°»  magnis  voluminibus. 
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34.  Librum  Cyni  Pistoriensis  super  codicem.* 

35.  Librum  domini  Bartholomaei  super  Digestum  novum. 

36.  Alium  etiam  legavit  Preb.  Bcclesise  de  Wilton. 

Item  ordinavit  quod  Libri  tam  Juris  Civilis  quam  Canonici 
cum  certis  Doctoribus,  viz.— 

37.  Liber  Decretorum. 

38.  Item  ij**  Libri  Decretalium. 

39.  Innocentius  super  Decretalia. 

40.  Archidiaconus  in  Rosar. 

41.  Liber  vocatus  Sextus  cum  iij  Gloss. 

42.  Clementinum  in  Gloss.  Jo.  in  Gess.  et  Will. 

43.  Paulus  super  Clement.^® 

44.  Jo.  An.  in  Novella  in  iiij.  vol. 

45.  Jo.  in  oro  super  vi.^^ 

46.  Jo.  in  Novella  de  Reg.  jure. 

47.  Item  Jo.  super  Clement. 

48.  Speculum  Judiciale.^^ 

49.  Hostiensis  in  summa  Goffredi. 

50.  Brocard.i3 

61.  Repertorium  Will.  Durant. 

52.  Tabula  Martini.1* 

53.  Tancret.15 

54.  Roffiid^  de  jure  Canonico.^^ 

55.  j  Biblia. 

56.  j  Codex. 

57.  PF.  vetus  58  FP.  novum  59  PP.  inforciatum. 
60.  Chrus  super  codicem. 

»  Super  Codicem  et  Pand.  (MS.  Harl.  6977.  fo.  160.) 

10  Paulus  in  Clement.  (Cod.  MS.  Domus  S.Petri  1817 ;  NaBmyth,151.) 

"  De  Lymano  super  decretales  in  ij  volum.  (Surt.  Soc.) 

^  Speculum  Judiciale  Gul.    Durandi  de  processu  judiciaU  in  iv. 

partes  divisum.  (Cod.  MS.  Caio-Gonv.  906 ;  Nasmyth,  113.) 

13  Liber  juris  civilis  quidicitur  Summa  BrocLardica.  (Cod.  MS.  Caio- 

Gonv.  924 ;  Nasm.  114.) 

"  Tabula  Martiniana.  (Cod.  Caio-Gonv.  921 ;  Nasmyth,  114.) 

"  Magistri  Tancredi  liber  de  judiciis.  (Cod.  MS.  Laud.  1141 ;  Na- 

smyth,  66.) 
"  Quastiones Goffredi.  (Cod.  MS.  Coll.  Caio-Gonv.  909 ;  Na8myth,113.) 
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61 .  Bartholomaeus  super  codicem. 

62.  Idem  super  inforciatum. 

63.  Idem  super  PP.  vetus. 

64.  Dynn  super  PP.  novum  et  Petrus  de  Bella  Pertica^^  cu 

aliis  doctoribus  in  j.  vol. 

65.  Jacobus  de  Bello  visu  super  cu*^.^^ 

66.  Casus  inforciati. 

Reponantur  in  j  cista  infra  vestibulum  Eeel.  Cath.  Ebor., 
cujus  cistaB  pro  majore  securitate  Suhthesaurarius  habeat 
unum  clavem,  Gustos  vero  Vestiarii  alterum,  et  Thomas, 
frater  mens,  habeat  tertium.  Liberentur  Capitulo  Eccles. 
Cath.  Ebor.  in  eorum  libraria  pro  perpetuo  remansuri  pro 
salute  anima9  meae  et  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum. 

Item  volo  quod  Coll.  S.  Petri  Cantab,  habeat  libros  sub- 
scriptos : — 

67.  Librum  Sententiarum. 

68.  Chrysostomi  operis  imperfecti.^^ 

69.  Hieronymum  super  interpretationibus  Hebraeorum  nomi- 

num. 

70.  Epistolas  B.  Bernardi.^o 

71.  Historiam  Tripartitam;  lib.  Valerii  Maximi,  libros  Sene- 

cae  cum  gloss.  Nich.  Trivette  super  eosdem^^  in  j°  vol. 

72.  Boecium  de  Consolatione  Philosophiae  cum  expositions 

ejusdem  secundum .^^ 

73.  Macrobium  de  Saturnalibus. 

74.  Ploricens.23 

75.  Sext.  Julium  et  Vigecium  de  re  militari  in  j  vol.^'* 

76.  Summam  CoUacionum  Walas.,  Cassiodorum.^^ 

*'  Petrus  de  Bella  Perticain  codicera.  (Cod.  MS.  Dom.  S.  Petri,  Na- 
smyth,  151.) 

1*  Auca.  (Surt.  Soc.)  ^'  De  opere  imperfecto.  (Na8m5'tli,  153.) 

20  Nasmyth,  151.        21  jv^jch.  Trivette.  (Surt.  Soc. ;  Nasmyth,  148.) 

22  Et  epistolas   ejusdem  in  j   vol.   tabulas  ejusdem  in  quaternis. 
(Surt.  Soc.) 

23  Liber  Hasmonii,  monaclii  Floriacensis,  de  abtreviatione  bistorise. 
(Nasmyth,  154.) 

2**  Sexti  Julii  Frontini  Strategemata.  (Nasmyth,  154.)     Vegetius  de 
Ee  Militari. 

**  Summa  de  regimine  hujus  vitse  Jo.  Waleys,  minoritse  Wigornise. 
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77.  Bellum  Trojanum.  Egidium**  de  Regimine  Principum.*^ 

78.  Alanmn  de  Planctu  Naturae. 

Item  volo  qubd^  Abbas  Mon.  B.  M.  Ebor.  habeat  navem 
meam  voc'  Barge  et  magnum  plumbum  voc'  Foumace  stans 
apud  Popilton  in  mansione^'  dom.  Abbatis. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Cathedral  Library  of  York 
occurs  in  MS.  Harl.  6977,  fo.  160,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  the  list  printed  by  Nasmyth,  but  unfortu- 
nately none  of  the  books  bequeathed  by  the  Treasurer 
can  be  traced  in  it  with  any  certainty. 

Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  created  Earl  of  Buck- 
ingham 16th  July,  1377,  and  Duke  of  Gloucester  6th 
August,  1385,  K.G.  Lord  High  Constable,  so  well 
known  for  his  political  intrigues  in  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard II ;  murdered  at  Calais  by  suffocation  with  pil- 
lows, 1397  (Cotton,  399,  400;  Dugd.  vol.  ii.  p.  171). 
He  assumed,  in  1372,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Essex. 
He  was  buried  at  Plestry,  but  his  body  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Confessor's  Chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  the  stone  yet  retains  marks  of  a  magni- 
ficent cross. 

21  Rich.  II.,  1397.  An  inventory  of  the  goods  of 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  books  are  as  fol- 
lows. I  omit  the  books  for  his  chapel,  as  containing 
only  the  ordinary  service  books : — 

(Nasmyth,  147.)  Ecclesiastica  historia  tripartita  Cassiodori.  (Na- 
smyth, 154.) 

^  Historia  Destructionis  Trojse  composita  per  judicem  Guidonem  de 
Columna.  (Nasmyth,  154.)  ^r  :N'a8myth,  148. 

^  Thomas  de  Spofforth  confirmed  June  10,  1405,  cons,  to  Hereford 
1422,  ambassador  of  Henry  Y.  to  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1448;  he 
resigned  the  See  and  returned  to  this  abbey,  wherein  he  was  buried. 
(Dugdale,  Monast.  iii.  539.)  ^^  Manerio.  (Surt.  Soc.) 
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Livres  de  divers  Rymances  et  estoires. 

j  livre  de  meme  volume  de  la  reinance  de  lalore,  vj«.  viijd. 

j  Bible  en  Bnglys  en  ij  grantz  livres  cov'er  de  rouge  quyr, 

xl8. 
j  Uvre  de  ij  grantz  volumes  en  Frannceys  de  Titus  Livius 

cov^e  de  rouge  quyr,  xk. 
j  gros  livre  en  Latyn  de  Cronicles  des  Popes,  xxs. 
j  petit  livre  en  Latyn  que  comence  fruy  en  lutin^^  de  ques- 
tions de  divinite  coVer  de  rouge  quyr,  cxijd. 
j  grant  livre  en  Fraunceys  de  les  vij  sages,  xx5. 
j  livre  coVer  de  blanc  quyr  appellez  Vagesse  de  Chevalrie 

ove  claspes  d^argent,  iijs.  iiijc?. 
j  livre  d^Engleis  de  les  Evangelies  cov'e  de  quyr  rouge,  vjs. 

viijc!. 
j  grant  livre  co^e  de  blanc  quyr  de  Ector  de  Troye,  xs. 
j  petit  quayer  cov'er  de  drap  dor  dun  Kalendre  de  les  Chapi- 

tres  del  Bible  versifiez,  xijc?. 
j  livre  en  Fraunceys  des  Meracles  nre  Dame,  iijs, 
j  veil  livre  en  Latyn  appellez  Pontifical  de  Istovies  de  di- 

verses  Papes,  ijs. 
j  gros  livre  Fraunceys  de  Merlin,  iij>.  iiijd. 
j  large  livre  des  Passions  de  divers  Seintz,  iiij*. 
j  petit  livre  de  Beux  de  Hampton  en  Fraunceys,  xxd. 
j  livre  en  Fraunceys  del  vie  de  S.  Thomas  de  Cant',  xijs. 
j  livre  en  Latyn  de  S.  Escripture  appeller  Abies  cov'ez  de 

blanc  quyr,  xxc?. 
j  livre  en  Fraunceys  appellez  Tancr,^^  xxd. 
j  livre  en  Fraunceys  de  Histories  de  Evangelier,  iiijs. 
j   livre   appellez  Bartholomaeus^^   de  proprietatibus   rerum, 

xxc?. 
j  livre  covez  de  blanc  quyr  appellez  les  Cronicles  Tryvet, 

xxd, 

^  Lutin,  a  goblin.  (Cotgrave.) 

'^  Tancredus  de  ordine  judiciorum.  (MS.  Cath.  Dunelm.  518.) 
^  Bartholomew  de  Glanville,  a  friar  minor,  1360.  (Fabricius,  i.  479.) 
The  works  also  occurs  in  William  of  Wykeham's  library  (William  of 
Wykeham  and  his  Colleges,  248) ;  it  cost  £2.  Ids.  4d. ;  the  next  work 
but  one  written  by  Durandus,  Bishop  of  Mende. 
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j  large  livre  appellez  Bacionale  Divinorum  en  Latyn  covez 

de  blanc  quyr,  xxyj*.  viijc!. 
j  large  livre  en  Fraunceis  appellez  le  Bomaimce  de  Launce- 

lot^  xiij*.  iiijd. 
j  veil  Kvre  nnnpuz  de  Fraunceys  de  reymaunces,  xijd. 
j  novel  livre  de  les  EvangeUes  glosez  en  Engleis^  x«. 
j  large  livre  en  Fraunceys  tres  bien  esluminez  de  la  Rey- 

maunce  de  Alexandre  et  de  les  Avaves  al  ponn    xvj«. 

viijc?. 
j  petit  blanc  livre  appellez  Pastorale  Gregorii,  xijd. 
j  livre  de  statutz  de  Fraunce,  xijc!. 
j  veil  livre  petit  de  Fraunceis  dount  le  comencement  faut, 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

mja. 
j  quayer  peintez  appellez  le  Mirrour  de  divinitee,  xijd. 
Divers  veil  quayers  Fraunceys  saunz  nouns,  xijd. 
j  petit  livre  de  Meditations  de  S.  Bernard  ove  j  claspe 

dargent,  xxd. 
j  petit  veil  livre  des  Estatutz  dengleterre,  xxd. 
j  livre  appelle  La  Coron  de  tribulation  et  Les  Vies  de  divers 

Seintz  ove  claspes  dargent  enorrez,  xiij>.  iiijd. 
j  livre  Fraunceis  de  la  vie  de  Alexander,  ij«. 
j  petit  livre  d'orisons  covez  de  rouge  chev*  et  ove  ij  claspes 

blanc  dargent,  xxd. 
j  Uvre  de  mesme  volume  de  la  Sege  de  Troie  cov'ez  de  rouge 

quyr  ij  claspes  dargent  enorrez,  yjs.  viijd. 
j  veil  Uvre  appellez  Egidius^*  de  regimine  Principum,  viijd. 
j  veil  livre  appellez  Prologus  S.  Ysodori,  viijd. 
j  large  Uvre  esluminez  de  la  Vie  de  Alexandre  cov'ez  de 

quyr  ove  ij  claspes  darg.  enamaiUez,  iij«.  iiijc?. 
j  large  Uvre  rouge  del  Tretiz  de  Roy  Arthur  ove  iiij  claspes 

de  laton,  iij*.  iuj^. 
j  Uvre  Franceys  dune  Tretee  de  Mercy  grant  mercy,  xxd. 
j  Uvre  blanc  Franceys  del  ymage  de  mound  coverez  de  blanc 

quyr  ove  claspes  de  laton,  xiijd. 

^  ^gidios  de  Columna,  a  Friar  Eremite ;  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Aqni- 
sas,  author  of  three  books  De  Institutione  Principum,  and  one  De  Ee- 
gimine  Principum ;  called  Doctor  Fundatissimus,  Bishop  of  Bourges, 
1294;  died  Dec.  22,  1316.  (Fabricius,  i.  21.) 

VOL.  IX.  G 
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j  livres  appellez   Elucidarium^*  et  autres   treitz   covez    de 

clievrel  ove  claspes  dargent  endore,  vj*.  viijd. 
j  livre  Frauncejs  davowes  faitz  al  poun,  xiijc?. 

livre  de  Boys^^  de  consolation  en  Fraunceys  ove  claspes 
dargent  endorez,  yjs,  viijd. 

petit  livre  de  Fysick  ove  claspes  de  cupr*  enorrez,  xiid. 

veil  livre  de  Latyn  de  Cronicles,  xijd. 

blanc  livre  appele  le^*  Meistre  de  Sentences  ove  claspes  de 
laton,  vj*.  viijd. 

rouge  livre  appellez  Maundevylle,  iij*.  iiijd. 

blaunc  livre  de  Cronicles  Trivet  ove  claspes  de  laton,  iij*. 

•  •  •  •   ^ 

Uljtt. 

livre  fait  de  Vices  et  Vertues^^  nient  eslaminez^  xijd. 

livre  pie  in  de  orisons  coverez  de  veil  drap  dor  de  Luk  ove 

claspes  dargent  endorrez,  iij>. 
livre  appellez  Neustria  sub  Clipes  ove  claspes  de  laton, 

xxc?. 

livre  gros  appellez  Rationale  Divinorum  ove  claspes  de 

Laton,  xxd!. 

rouge   livre   de   Bastabam  et  Josepbath  ove  claspes  de 

Laton,  YJd, 
livres  des  Apocalipses^  xxd. 

large  livres  de  lez  Cyville  en  Latyn  lun  appellez  digest  veil 

lautre  code,  yjs.  Yiijd. 
veil  livre  Fraunceis  appellez  Tanere,  xiij^i. 
veil  livre  des  Cronicles  dengleterre,  xijd. 
livre  appelle  Flor  Historiarum,  xxd, 
petit  livre  Fraunces  del  Reclus  de  Melans,  xijd. 
veil  petit  livre  comenc  "  A  Dieu  rent  graces  et  mercies,'^ 

xijti. 

petit  livre  de  Decretals,  xxd, 
veil  livre  de  diet'  poetars,  xxd. 
livre  plein  de  ymagerie  appelle  Speculum  Humanae  Salva- 

tionis/®  xijc?. 

»<  MS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  674.  «  Boethius.  »  Peter  Lombard. 

^  Bromzerd  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis,  xxvi*.  viiirf.  (William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  etc.,  248.)  Gulielmus  Parisieneis  likewise  wrote  on  Virtues  and 
Vices.  (Fabricius,  iii.  116.)  »  MS.  Bodl.  2469. 
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j  grant  quayer  de  Job  glosez,  xijd. 

j  livre  de  mesne  volume  des  Apocalipses^  xxd. 

j  petit  livre  appellez  Flom*  de  Histoires^  xijd. 

j  veil  livre  Fraunceys  appellez  Will.  March^  xxjeZ. 

j  Kvre  de  la  bataille  de  Foie  en  Frannceis^  vj«.  viijd. 

j  Kvre  en  Latyn  appellez  Tripartita  Historia/*  xijd. 

j  veil  quayer  Fysik,  vjd. 

j  Kvre  appelle  La  Lumer  Asleys  en  Fraunceis,  xxd. 

j  quayer  de  S.  Augstyn  de  divinitee  del  Trinite,  iij«.  iiijd, 

i  livre  de  istoires  del  Bible  brieftnent  compilez^  xijd. 

j  veile  livre  de  Fraunceys  appellez  La  Gest  de  Fouke  Fitz 

Waryn,  xxc?. 
j  large  livre  de  Godefroy  de  Boillon  ove  claspes  d^argent 

enorrez  et  enamaiUez,  xiii«.  mjd. 
j  large  livre  de  Vices  et  Vertues  en  Latyn  ove  claspes  de 

Laton,  ij*. 
j  large  livre  de  Tretes  Armoireux  et  Moralitez  et  de  Carott 

Fraunceis  bien  esluminez  coverez  de  blu  velvet  ove  bosses 

et  claspes  de  Cipr*  endorrez  et  enamaillez,  vj*.  viijd. 
j  veil  livre  de  Latyn  et  de  Fraunceys  bien  esluminez  de 

divers  pliers  al  Seinte  Crois  ove  claspes  de  laton,  xiijd. 
Divers  paunfilettes  et  roUes  en  un  coflfre  de  petit,  value 

xijd.« 

J.  PURNET,  A.D.  1413. 

Jo.  Purney,  Chaplain,  1   Henry  V.,  had  certain 
articles  of  furniture : — 

j  Biblia  pret.  45/8. 
j  Portiforium,  12/. 
Crisostomum  et  alter  liber  voc'  Lira*^  super  Epistolas  Pauli, 

59/8. 
iiij  Evangeliste,  13/4. 
Epistole  PauK,  20/. 

*»  MS.  Magd.  Coll.  Oxon.  210. 

•  MS.  Add.  24,  459, 214-216,  C. 

^  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  a  voluminous  Biblical  commentator,  died  1340. 

A  copy  of  Lyra,  bought  in  1416,  cost  £9.  6*.  Sd,  (*  William  of  Wyke- 

^  and  his  Colleges,'  244.) 
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Parisiensis'^  super  Epistolas,  26/8. 

Pastoralia  Gregorii,  10/. 

Januens.  de^  opere  qaadragesimali^  12/. 

Textus  Decretorum,  13/4. 

Textus  Decretalium,  20/. 

Beda  super  Epistolam  Pauli  in  papiro,  3/. 

Moralium  super  Job  in  papiro,  3/4. 

iii  Lib.  in  papiro,  viz.  liber  Sanctorum  in  Sermonibus,  Liber 

de  proprietate  Scorum  et  liber  de  Evangeliis  Domicalibus, 

13/4. 
j  Paunflet  August,  super  Psalterium,  12d. 

Henry  VIIL     1543. 

The  Additional  MS.,  24,  469,  contains  Henry 
Vni.'s  library  at  Westminster,  A**  34 ;  the  contents 
are  mainly  of  Divinity,  Classics,  Canon,  and  Civil 
Law.  I  merely  mention  the  more  uncommon  titles 
in  general  literature. 

A  book  of  Balades,  written. 

Antiqua  rescripta  regum  Italiae. 

A  pricke  songe  booke  of  Masses  and  Anthems. 

Bocase  de  casibus  iUustrium  virorum  in  French. 

Boetius  de  consolatione  phUosophiae  in  French. 

Constitutiones  Dondoh. 

Confessio  Waldensium. 

Cronique  Philippe  de  Comines. 

Cronique  Martineau. 

Dante's  work  in  the  Castilian  tongue. 

Dictionarium  Nebrissensis.** 

«  Cardinal  Otho,  Bishop  of  Tusculum,  1273.  (Fabricius,  v.  530.) 
^  Januensis  super  opere  quadragesimali,  xx*.  (c.  1400.  *  William  of 

Wykeham  and  his  Colleges,*  p.  246.) 
**  Nicolas  Anthony  of  Nebrissa,  the  restorer  of  letters  in  Spain 

(Moreri,  vi.  37) ;  bom  1444.    Historiographer  to  K.  Ferdinand.  (Ibid. 

i.  515.) 
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Dictionarium  Alberici  de  signif.  verbomm.*^ 

Le  libero  arbitrio  Alphonsi  adv.  Melancton. 

Lisputatio  Vacomeis  de  ducendA  fratris  relictfl.  de  libertate 
Bcclesiastica  Jo.  Lupi. 

Determinations  of  the  Universities. 

Eccius  de  Predestinationibus.*® 
Jo.  Baffiis  de  orbe  novo. 
Cronicle  of  England,  written. 
Cronicle  from  K.  Rich.  I.  to  this  Hemy  the  V. 
Cornucopia. 

Igniniua  de  opera  mundi  et  Historia  Longobardorum.    (Oc- 
cm^  also  in  a  MS.  Catalogue  of  St.  Andrew's   Priory, 
Rochester.) 
Doctor  and  Student. 

Defensio  regiae  assertionis  contra  captivitatem  Babel. 
De  coena  Domini  Gallici. 
Establyshment  de  Chivalry. 
Froissart  in  Francois. 
Hunting  and  Hawkyng. 
La  Victory  du  roy  contra  les  Venitiens. 
La  Songe  du  Vergier. 
La  mer  des  Hystories. 
Joseph  de  la  Battayl  Indaigne  in  Francois. 
La  Rozier  historical  de  Fraunce. 
Les  tourmes  de  mariage. 
La  Gardien  de  pleasaunce. 
Opus  Parthenopei. 
Opus  Baldi.*7 

Pantheologia. 

Perpetual  Almanack. 

Primer  in  Latin  ad  usum  Sarum. 

^  Alberio  de  Roxiati,  a  native  of  Bergamo,  and  Canonist  of  the 
middle  of  the  foivteenth  century.  His  *  Dictionarium  Verborum  et 
Rerum  Significatione*  was  printed  at  Bologna  in  1481.  (Fabricius,  i.  38.) 

^*  John  Echius,  D.  Theol.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Ingoldstadt,  the 
opponent  of  the  German  reformers ;  he  died  1546.  (Moreri,  i.  10.) 

^  Balde  de  Ubaldi,  a  famous  canonist  lawyer  of  Perouse,  who  died 
1400.  (Moreri,  ii.  35.) 
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Primer  printed  in  volume,  gilted  and  covered  with  vellat. 

Primer  bound  in  lether,  and  gorgeously  gilted. 

Primer  written,  covered  with  cloth  of  golde. 

Portraiture. 

Romant  de  la  Bose. 

Bosellus  de  potestate  Imperatoris  et  Papae.*' 

Treatyse  of  the  7  Sacraments. 

Verses  and  dities  made  at  the  coronation  of  Q.  Anne. 

Walterus  Catchpol  de  constitutionibus. 

Books  written  in  the  old  Saxon  tongue ;  two  those  of  the 

Pentatuik  and  Seints  Lyves,  thother  of  Medicine. 
La  Prison  damours. 
La  doctrine  novel  et  ancienne. 
Les  OEuvres  CoquiUart.** 
Les  OEvres  de  Clement  Merot.^* 
La  mirrour  de  la  resemtion  de  laraein. 
Lalmer  del  nature  de  bese,  pesiouns,  toyses. 

^  Antony  Soselle,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Secretary  to  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric III.  This  treatise,  which  he  wrote  in  revenge  for  the  refusal  of 
a  cardinal's  hat  by  the  Pope,  was  printed  in  1483.  He  died  at  Padaa, 
14,66.  (Moreri,  rii.  199.) 

^  W.  Coquillart,  a  famous  French  poet,  official  of  Rheims,  c.  1487. 
He  was  author  of  *  Blason  des  Aimes  et  des  Dames ;'  *  Le  Plaidoy^  ;' 
•  Les  Droits  Nouveaux.'  (Moreri,  iii.  617.) 

*°  Clement  Marot,  the  well-known  French  poet ;  bom  at  Callors, 
1495 ;  died  at  Turin,  1544.  An  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  at 
Lyons,  1538.  (Biogr.  Univ.  xxvii.  243.) 
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A  VISIT  TO  MOUNT  ATHOS. 


(Bead  March  27th,  1867) 


Our  sail  flapped  idly  on  a  windless  sea,  as,  in  an 
open  boat,  we  slowly  made  our  way  from  Cavalla,  the 
ancient  Neapolis,  to  Athos,  the  Holy  Mountain.  The 
summer  moon  silvered  the  waves  as  Monk  Theodo- 
sius  beguiled  the  long  passage  under  the  shadow  of 
the  cliflFs  of  Thasos,  famed  for  gold  and  pirate  nests, 
by  telling  how  a  wild  land  was  tamed  in  days  of  old, 
and  Athos  became  the  Holy  Mountain.  Lazarus  the 
Just  had  fled  to  Cyprus,  so  ran  the  legend,  but  desir- 
ing, ere  his  death,  to  see  once  more  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  of  Life,  had  besought  her  to  visit  him  in  his 
island  home.  Doubts  of  the  propriety  of  undertaking 
so  long  a  journey,  which  presented  themselves  to  the 
Virgin's  mind,  were  angelically  solved ;  hence  she 
set  sail.  By  an  extraordinary  geographical  freak, 
not  explained  in  the  narrative,  she  touched  in  her 
course  at  Mount  Athos,  then  a  land  of  briars  and 
thorns,  of  savage  beasts,  of  more  savage  men,  yea,  of 
one  more  savage  than  either  beasts  or  men,  of  the 
Devil  himself.  Executing  her  mission  as  a  thirteenth 
apostle,  the  Virgin  preached ;  charmed  by  her  voice, 
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the  wilderness  blossomed  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  bar- 
barians laid  aside  their  ferocity,  the  arch-fiend  found 
his  malice  defeated,  the  reclaimed  land  became  the 
dwelling  of  holy  ascetics ;  thus  to  distant  generations  it 
transmits  the  records  of  the  Virgin's  evangelic  labours, 
being  called  "^Ayiov^'Opos^  Agion  Oros,  after  the  Uava^la^ 
Panagia. 

Miracles,  both  then  and  in  subsequent  days,  testified 
to  the  superintending  care  of  the  Patroness  of  Athos. 
"  Moondreams,  good  Theodosius!"  some  will  cry. 
Not  so  to  the  monks  of  Athos. 

As  day  dawned  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
actual  mountain,  whose  terminal  cone  rose  majestically 
over  our  heads  to  the  height  of  more  than  6000  feet. 
The  white  streaks  of  snow,  still  to  be  seen  in  its  clefts 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  contrasted  picturesquely 
with  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  monastic  farms,  and 
of  the  dense  foliage  of  primeval  forests,  whilst  they 
harmonized  with  the  white  walls  wherein  the  sounds 
of  prayer  and  praise  daily  ascend  to  Him  who  made 
mountain  and  valley,  ice  and  snow. 

At  eleven  a.m.  our  boat  reached  the  landing-place  of 
the  monastery  of  Pantocrator,  but  as  it  was  a  season  of 
quarantine,  and  as  we  had  recently  been  imprisoned 
ten  days  on  the  mountain  side  of  Cavalla,  the  Turkish 
authorities  of  Caryse,  five  miles  distant,  must  be  con- 
sulted ere  we  could  land.  To  obtain  the  permission 
required — Turkish  custom,  say  the  Greeks — at  least  as 
many  hours  as  there  were  miles.  At  five  p.m.,  or  some- 
what later,  weary  of  waiting  and  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions, we  were  at  length  allowed  to  enter  the  hospitable 
walls  of  the  monastery.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak 
in  terms  of  too  high  commendation  of  the  hospitality 
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of  steward  Daniel  and  his  brother  monks.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that,  throughout  our  journeyings  on 
the  Holy  Mountain,  there  was  scarce  an  exception  to 
the  manifestation  of  this  Christian  virtue.  The  monks 
are  eminently  given  to  hospitality. 

Pantocrator  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  rock  projecting 
into  the  sea.  It  owes  its  foundation  to  John,  the 
brother  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  whose  tomb  is  shown 
and  whose  portrait  is  preserved  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
church.  The  buildings  of  Pantocrator,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  monastic  buildings  of  Athos 
generally,  are  arranged  on  the  sides  of  a  quadrangular 
court.  In  this  court  are  the  cells  of  the  monks,  the 
various  warehouses  and  wine-cellars,  workshops,  pri- 
vate oratories,  and  a  tower  of  more  or  less  command- 
ing proportions.  At  Pantocrator  the  architecture  is 
Romanesque,  and  the  buildings  are  raised  on  arches 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  storeys.  In  other  mo- 
nasteries the  height  is  greater.  The  church,  as  the 
point  of  convergence  of  all  the  monastic  arrangements, 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  court.  That  of  Panto- 
crator, which  is  not  one  of  the  finest,  possesses  the 
same  general  features  as  the  rest.  We  have  first  a 
vestibule,  in  some  cases,  as  here,  divided  into  two  por- 
tions by  a  row  of  columns.  The  vestibule  contains 
one,  and  occasionally  two  altars,  at  one  of  which  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  service  is  conducted. 

After  the  prayer  of  entrance,  the  worshippers  pro- 
ceed through  the  central  gates  into  the  nave  or  body 
of  the  church.  This  again  is  separated  from  the 
sanctuary  by  a  screen,  more  or  less  elaborately  orna- 
mented according  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the 
monastery.     On  this  screen  are  placed  the  sacred  pic- 
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tures,  eiKov^Sy  whence  it  derives  its  name,  €ucov6(rraa-c9^ 
Next  are  three  doors,  which  give  admission  to  the 
sanctuary.     This  uniformly  terminates  in   an   apse, 
around  which  runs  a  low  stone  bench.     The  whole 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.     The  walls  of  vesti- 
bule, nave,  and  sanctuary  are  covered  with  pictures  of 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.    Ascetics  and  monks  usually 
appear  in  the  vestibule;   in  the  nave  are  martyrs, 
confessors,  and  valiant  champions  of  the  faith ;  within 
the  sanctuary  are  Gregory,  Basil,  Athanasius,  Chryso- 
stom,  or  other  learned  bishops  and  doctors.     Round 
the  nave  are  arranged  stalls,  elbowed    but  seatless, 
desks,  bookstands,  etc.     In  the  sanctuary  are  the  holy 
table,  the  credence  table  (t!js  irpoOiaems)^  the  treasures 
of  the  church,  relics,  pictures,  and  such  works  of  art 
as  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  sanctity,  beauty 
of  design,  or  richness  of  materials. 

The  central  space  of  the  nave  is  covered  by  a  cupola, 
the  drum  of  which  is  pierced  for  narrow  windows, 
ordinarily  twelve  in  number.  Looking  down  from 
the  interior  of  this  cupola,  is  a  picture  of  our  Lord ; 
below,  are  the  angelic  hosts,  then  apostles,  prophets, 
and  evangelists.  There  are  commonly  several  cupolas 
besides,  surmounting  the  vestibule  and  other  parts  of 
the  building.  Clinging  to  the  church,  on  the  west  and 
north,  are  covered  arcades,  which  serve  as  cloisters. 
On  these  are  not  unfrequently  represented  the  foun- 
ders of  the  monastery,  but  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic is  the  Apocalyptic  history  in  its  literal  detail. 
All-devouring  Hades  is  opening  his  dragon-mouth, 
into  which  victims  are  falling  by  hundreds ;  imps  throw 
carnal  food  for  the  insatiate  maw  from  the  rungs  of  a 
ladder  which  unfaithful  monks  are  vainly  endeavour- 
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ing  to  climb.  The  tonnents  of  the  condemned  are 
depicted,  and  the  vices  for  which  they  are  condemned 
are  underwritten ;  the  Pope  and  the  Turk,  the  beast 
and  the  dragon,  are  duly  stigmatized  ;  doubtful  cases 
are  decided  by  weight ;  active  demons  are  throwing 
their  bundles  of  bad  deeds  into  one  scale,  to  increase 
the  chance  of  condemnation,  and  angels,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  the  side  of  mercy ;  Lazarus  is  nursed  in 
Abraham's  bosom ;  the  penitent  thief  carries  his  cross 
into  Paradise,  and  the  company  of  the  blessed  have 
an  air  of  serene  exemption  from  the  troubles  of  this 
wearisome  world.  The  cupolas  and  walls  are  often 
painted  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Near  the  door  of  the 
church  is  to  be  seen  a  large  stone  basin,  which  is 
filled  with  water  at  Epiphany,  albeit  there  are  no 
children  on  the  promontory  to  baptize.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  pagoda-like  canopy. 

But  to  return  to  our  courteous  friend  Daniel,  the 
steward.  He  presides  over  a  community  of  some  fifty 
monks,  amongst  whom  are  five  or  six  priests  and  two 
deacons,  and  an  array  of  satellites — domestic,  mecha- 
nical, agricultural,  and  commercial.  The  rule  of  the 
monastery  is  idio-rhythmic,  each  monk  being  allowed 
to  regulate  his  mode  of  life  within  certain  not  very 
wide  limits.  The  monks,  under  this  rule,  are  allowed 
to  retain  a  control  over  their  property,  if  they  have  any, 
during  their  lives ;  at  the  death  of  each,  his  property 
becomes  the  heritage  of  the  monastery.  Such  monks 
live  much  after  the  custom  of  Fellows  of  a  College, 
the  statutes  of  which  are  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Basil. 
A  friendly  old  man,  Agatho,  a  native  of  Gallipoli,  took 
us  in  charge ;  he  entertained  us  in  his  own  rooms  with 
a  comfortable  supper  of  eggs,  fish,  and  fruit. 
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The  next  morning  the  same  hospitable  entertainer 
provided  us  with  breakfast,  prepared  in  his  own  private 
kitchen,  by  the  aid  of  a  monk  who  was  employed  to 
attend  him.  After  breakfast  he  showed  us  his  library, 
consisting  of  various  works  of  Greek  divinity,  com- 
mentaries on  the  service-books,  etc.     Although  the 
number  of  books  was  not  large,  there  was  much  in 
them  to  employ  for  many  years  a  thoughtful  reader. 
Agatho's  greatest  treasure,  however,  was  a  copy  of  the 
Cambridge  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.    "  That," 
said  the  good  monk,  "  is  the  book  that  I  prize  more 
than  all  the  rest,  that  I  am  constantly  reading ;  and  if 
you  wish  to  make  me  any  present,  as  you  say  you  do, 
send  me  from  England  two  copies  of  the  Cambridge 
Greek  Testament." 

I  doubt  not  that  monk  Agatho  reads  to  the  best  of 
his  power,  but  if  that  best  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  studio usness  of  a  Cambridge  honour  man,  we 
must  not  be  hard  on  the  Greek.  His  monastic  vow 
requires  him  to  observe  the  prescribed  hours  of  service, 
as  well  as  to  aid  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  mo- 
nastery. But  what  time  will  this  leave  him?  At 
twelve,  midnight,  the  solemn  ring  of  the  <rrjfmmpdv, 
the  long  sounding-board  that  takes  the  place  of 
a  bell,  is  heard  twice  through  the  court,  and  seems  to 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  slumbering  monks,  "  Come 
to  prayers,  come  to  prayers,  monks ;  yea,  prayers,  pray- 
ers, prayers  ! "  Like  phantoms,  in  their  dark  cloaks 
and  cowls,  and  with  the  silent  tread  of  slippered 
footfall,  the  worshippers  leave  their  beds,  enter  the 
church,  and  commence  the  midnight  orison.  From 
twelve  to  four  arises  the  sound  of  prayer,  psalm,  and 
praise  from  the  twenty  convents  and  their  dependent 
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cells.  After  two  hours'  cessation  for  meditation,  they 
are  again  assembled  within  the  house  of  prayer,  and 
unite  in  receiving  the  token  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
This  second  service  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon  the  attendance  in  church 
for  two  or  more  hours  is  again  imperative,  nor  is  the 
day  concluded  without  a  solemn  committal  of  them- 
^ves  to  the  Divine  protection  for  the  night.  Such 
are  the  ordinary  services,  but  a  considerable  addition  to 
them  during  the  year  must  be  made  for  watch-nights, 
when  the  whole  night  is  spent  in  church,  and  for 
special  fasts  and  festivals.  The  mode  of  conducting 
the  service  would  scarcely  be  deemed  reverent,  ac- 
cording to  our  judgment.  The  accumulation  of  the 
various  offices,  and  the  enormous  length  of  the  devo- 
tions, compel  a  very  rapid  utterance  of  the  prescribed 
forms,  but  at  times  the  manner  of  the  reader  is  im- 
pressive ;  and  should  a  mistake  be  made  in  reading  or 
chanting  by  one  of  the  younger  brethren,  his  elders 
correct  him,  substituting  the  right  word  or  the  proper 
pronunciation. 

The  theory  of  the  monks  is,  that,  in  entering  a  mo- 
nastery they  are  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world,  and  thus  preparing  themselves  for  a 
higher  and  a  holier  life.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  argued, 
that  those  who  enter  are  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of 
Turkish  rule,  and  the  discomfort  of  a  rayah's  position, 
as  well  as  freeing  themselves  from  the  necessity  of 
daily  labour  for  their  bread ;  but  to  an  irreligious  or 
careless  man  it  must  be  an  intolerably  irksome  bur 
den  to  be  continually  repeating  forms  of  prayer.  In 
Mount  Athos,  moreover,  there  is  no  amusement,  no 
intercourse  with  the  external  world ;  the  monk  can- 
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not  take  part  in  festivals  or  shows  of  a  secular  cha- 
racter, nor  amuse  himself  with  speculations  on  the 
matrimonial  prospects  of  Theodora  or  Euphenaia. 
From  sight  and  sound  of  woman's  blandishments  he 
is  entirely  excluded,  and  in  one  groove  his  life  must 
run.  It  may  be,  doubtless  it  is,  a  mistake,  that  men 
should  withdraw  themselves  wholly  from  the  duties 
of  their  station  in  life,  even  though  by  that  with- 
drawal they  have  more  time  for  solitary  communing 
with  God.  The  Apostle's  precept,  "  Work  out  your 
own  salvation,"  is  true  now  as  it  was  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Philippians,  but  I  could  not  check  a  certain 
feeling  of  admiration  and  sympathy  for  these  isolated 
recluses,  to  whom  one  day  diflfers  little  from  another, 
but  every  day  is  deemed  as  a  step  in  a  prayer-con- 
structed ladder  on  which  to  climb  to  heaven. 

Nor  is  mortification  of  the  flesh  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  spiritual  exercise.  During  Lent  and  certain 
other  periods  of  abstinence  the  food  of  the  monks  is 
restricted  to  one  meal  a  day ;  the  dishes  are  bread 
and  olives ;  oil,  butter,  and  eggs  are  forbidden.  On 
feasts  there  is  an  allowance  of  fish, — in  some  of  its 
monastic  preparations  a  rather  dubious  luxury. 
Wine  is  ordinarily  not  forbidden,  but  animal  food  is 
never  eaten.  In  the  monastery  of  Koutloumoush,  a 
kindred  foundation  to  that  of  Pantocrator,  but  under 
Coenobitic  rule,  we  were  permitted  to  join  the  monks 
one  morning  at  breakfast.  This  was  before  the  com- 
mencement of  their  fifteen  days'  fast,  in  honour  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  About  forty  monks 
were  present.  We  were  served  with  a  plate  of  fish, 
in  this  case  excellent,  with  a  can  of  wine,  with  bread, 
olives,  and  cheese.     During  the  meal,  the  legend  of  a 
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saint  was  read,  to  stimulate  devotion,  and  to  inculcate 
temperance  in  the  indulgence  of  fleshly  appetites.  At 
the  conclusion  of  breakfast  a  dish  of  wheaten  grains, 
with  flour  and  raisins,  was  handed  round.  To  par- 
take of  this  my  neighbour  assured  me  was  to  express 
thankfulness  to  God  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
humility  on  account  of  our  own  un worthiness.  Grace 
was  said,  and  we  left  the  refectory. 

In  the  Coenobitic  monasteries, — twelve  out  of  the 
twenty, — the  refectory  forms  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  monastic  buildings.  It  is  a  long  room,  with  a 
transept  at  the  upper,  end,  giving  it  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Plain  benches  and  tables  are  arranged  down  the  room, 
and  provision  is  made  for  a  larger  number  than  the 
ordinary  inmates.  This  is  done  to  accommodate  the 
visitors  who  flock  to  the  monasteries  from  neigh- 
bouring monasteries,  or,  more  generally,  come  as 
pilgrims  from  Kussia  and  other  lands  to  keep  special 
festivals.  The  reception  of  these  guests  forms  one 
of  the  few  varieties  in  the  monotonous  routine  of 
monastic  life.  At  the  larger  monasteries  these  enter- 
tainments are  sometimes  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
walls  of  the  refectory  are  painted,  in  fresco,  with 
emaciated  ascetics,  in  whose  grim  presence  a  visitor 
scarce  dares  to  admit,  even  to  himself,  that  food  is 
palatable  to  the  hungry.  A  pulpit  is  provided, 
whence  the  lessons  of  abstinence  are  perpetually 
enforced.  The  monastery  of  Koutloumoush  is  very 
near  to  Caryae,  the  capital  of  the  promontory,  which 
is,  moreover,  its  only  town.  Probably  this  is  a  town 
unique  in  the  world,  for  the  population  is  of  one 
sex  only.  Here  are  the  shops  whence  the  domestic 
wants  of  the  monks  are   supplied;   wood   carvings. 
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crosses,  pictures,  sweetmeats  are  exposed  for  sale; 
and  on  market  days  the  town  presents  an  animated 
appearance.  In  Caryse  alone  throughout  the  penin- 
sula may  animal  food  be  procured.  The  mode  of 
dealing  contrasted  singularly  with  that  in  other  parts 
of  the  Turkish  dominions.  One  price  is  asked,  no 
abatement  is  made.  The  dealer  does  not  seem  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  commend  his  goods  to  the  accep- 
tance of  the  purchaser.  There  are  the  articles;  if 
you  like  them,  pay  the  price ;  if  you  do  not,  leave 
them.  Perhaps  this  indiflference  may  arise  partly 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  few  objects  on  which  to 
bestow  money  if  you  get  it  in  Mount  Athos,  and 
partly  from  the  absence  of  wife  and  children  whose 
mouths  are  at  home  to  be  filled.  To  the  latter  cause 
may  possibly  be  ascribed  also  the  extreme  quietude 
that  reigns  in  the  bazaars  and  streets  of  Caryse.  The 
population  is  about  3000 ;  it  is  replenished  by  con- 
stant immigration. 

The  synod  of  Mount  Athos  sits  at  Caryae.  This 
body  consists  of  a  representative  from  each  monastery 
— twenty  in  number, — four  supplementary  represen- 
tatives from  groups  of  five,  and  two  secretaries. 
The  representatives  hold  ofiice  for  a  year.  Over 
them  presides  one  of  the  body,  who  bears  the  title 
of  irpcaTemararris.  The  room  of  session  is  very  plain ; 
two  desks  distinguish  the  place  of  the  president 
and  acting-secretary.  The  other  members  take 
their  seat  on  divans.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
transact  some  business  with  this  synod.  We  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  our  interview.  Pre-eminent  in 
thoughtful  kindness  was  the  president  of  the  year, 
the   representative  from  Laura.      He  spent  two  or 
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three  hours  with  us,  while  we  were  detained  by 
Turkish  barbarism  for  our  passports;  supplied  us 
twice  or  thrice  with  coffee  and  sweetmeats,  the  intro- 
ductory welcome .  to  a  monastic  establishment ;  dis- 
cussed the  affairs  of  Athos  and  of  the  Church  at  large, 
with  our  own  branch  of  which  he  expressed  great 
sympathy.  He,  as  well  as  others  with  whom  we 
conversed,  were  very  favourable  to  the  idea  of  a  closer 
relation  with  the  Anglican  Church.  At  one  monas- 
tery a  monk  said  to  me,  "You  talk  of  union  and 
wish  for  it;  it  is  with  us  a  daily  prayer  that  the 
divisions  of  the  Church  of  Christ  may  be  healed.  To 
this  end  let  a  synod  of  the  chief  men  in  your  Church 
and  ours  be  assembled ;  let  them  prepare  themselves 
by  fasting  and  prayer  for  several  days ;  then  let  them 
ask  the  special  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  pro- 
ceed to  deliberate.  A  decision  thus  obtained  ought 
to  be  valid,"  The  courtesy  of  the  irponTeiriardrris 
seemed  to  be  universally  diffused  in  Athos.  Thus 
among  the  attendants  of  the  synod  was  an  Albanian, 
one  whose  eye  could  evidently  flash  fire  in  the  tumult 
of  war,  but  who,  under  monastic  influence,  was  soft 
as  summer,  gentle  as  a  lamb.  One  more  instance  I 
may  give.  Seated  on  the  hard  stones  on  the  summit 
of  the  cone  of  Athos,  I  was  endeavouring  to  sleep  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  early  morning.  A  monk  per- 
ceiving my  discomfort,  fetched  the  crrjfiavrpdv  of  the 
chapel,  and  said,  "Take  this,  you  will  find  it  more 
comfortable  than  the  stones." 

Protaton,  the  church  of  Caryae,  is  remarkable  both 
in  itself  and  as  being  different  from  the  other  churches 
of  Athos.  It  is  the  only  one  which  appears  un- 
doubtedly very  old.     In  plan  it  resembles  that  of  a 
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church  given  in  Fergusson's  '  Illustrated  Handbook  of 
Architecture,'  vol.  ii.  p.  641,  as  a  connecting-link 
between  Roman  and  Gothic  work.  It  is  a  triapsal 
basilica;  the  aisles  are  formed,  however,  not  by 
columns  but  by  piers.  These  are  connected  in  either 
aisle  by  an  arch  of  considerable  span ;  in  fact  this  arch, 
with  the  piers,  occupies  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  building.  The  length  I  conjecture  to  be  about 
60  feet,  the  breadth  35,  the  height  27.  The  church 
was  originally  lighted  by  two  rows  of  round-headed 
windows  on  either  side,  and  had  also  two  similar 
windows  on  either  side  of  the  great  arches.  Some 
of  these  windows  have  been  blocked  up,  other  open- 
ings for  light  have  been  introduced;  the  roof  has 
been  raised,  clerestory  windows  added.  This  last 
alteration  was  made  about  thirty  years  ago.  The 
form  of  all  the  arches  was  originally  circular ;  two 
such  at  either  side  of  the  great  arches,  and  at  right 
angles  to  them,  gave  admission  to  the  aisles  and  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  basilica.  The  eastern  ones 
are  now  square,  though  the  original  form  is  still  to 
be  traced  above  the  present  heading.  It  is  possible 
that  the  western  end,  which  now  serves  as  the  narthex^ 
may  be  of  later  date  than  the  other  portion  of  the 
church,  for  the  round-headed  lights  do  not  run 
through  this  portion,  and  on  one  wall  a  line  of  divi- 
sion may  be  traced.  A  south  corridor  has  been  added. 
The  interior  is  covered  with  frescoes  far  superior  to 
the  common  art  of  Athos ;  they  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Panselenus.  The  pavement  of  the  church  is 
damaged ;  it  has  contained  specimens  of  Opus  Alex- 
andrinum.  We  may  perhaps  refer  the  erection  of 
this  edifice  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 
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Amongst  its  treasures  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
reputed  to  be  1000  years  old,  and  to  possess  miracu- 
lous virtue.  The  excessive  honour  paid  by  the  wor- 
shippers to  this  picture,  before  which  candles  were 
lighted  and  prostrations  made,  and  which  was  carried 
through  the  town  in  solemn  procession,  was  startling 
and  shocking ;  albeit  the  monks  with  whom  we  con- 
versed disclaimed,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  any 
adoration  paid  to  the  material  canvas. 

It  would  be  easy  to  talk  for  hours  on  the  specialities 
of  the  twenty  monasteries,  and  to  enumerate  the  books 
and  MSS.  which  were  shown  us  in  their  libraries,  now, 
for  the  most  part,  well  kept  and  catalogued ;  but  my 
object  in  this  lecture  has  been  rather  to  convey  a 
general  idea  than  to  enter  into  details  which  would 
unduly  expand  this  paper.  I  will  conclude  with  an 
account  of  an  ascent  of  the  cone. 

The  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  is  kept  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  6th  (our  18th)  of  August.  On  the 
previous  night  an  ^Aypinrvla^  watch-night,  is  held  on 
the  summit,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  Holy  Com- 
munion is  administered.  We  started  from  the  hospi- 
table shelter  of  St.  John  Prodromos,  a  new  Wal- 
lachian  monastery,  at  the  point  of  the  promontory,  to 
join  the  celebration.  Our  muleteer  was  directed  to 
conduct  us  to  Cerasia,  the  dwelling  of  Holy  George, 
the  wood-cutter,  who  would  aid  us  in  the  further 
ascent.  We  passed  through  a  richly-wooded  Country, 
fertile  and  well  watered.  As  we  ascended,  the  cone 
became  more  precipitous;  occasionally  the  cliffs 
plunged  steeply  into  the  sea,  the  effect  being  Alpine. 
Holy  George  was  a  gentle,  hospitable  old  man ;  he  is 
head  of  a  community  of  fifteen,  who  combine  the 
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services  of  the  monastic  rule  with  the  diligent  use  of 
the  axe.     His  house  is  one  of  rustic  simplicity.     Ixx 
it,  however,  resides  a  priest,  Papa  Menas,  who  reads 
the  prayers  at  the  appointed  hours,  and  also  conducts 
a  school  of  art.     He  furnishes  pictures  to  the  various 
monasteries,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  art  to  two 
or  three  pupils.     His  pencil  is  to  a  certain  extent 
restrained  by  the  conventional  rules  of  Byzantine  art  ; 
considerable  freedom  is,  however,  allowed  him,  and 
he  is  not  so  much  trammelled  as  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  infusing  intelligence  and  gentleness  into  the 
faces  of  his  saints.     He  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
something   about  landscape-painting,   in  which   my 
companion,  an  artist,  gave  him  a  few  hints.     Papa 
Menas,  in  return,  taught  him  the  mode  for  producing 
the  raised  golden  halo,  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
ecclesiastical  paintings  of  his  church. 

After  quitting  Cerasia  we  reached  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  and  there  left  the"  mules  with  which  Holy 
George  had  supplied  us.  Sleeping  there  for  an  hour, 
we  then  commenced  the  last  and  most  precipitous  part 
of  our  ascent.  This  was  genuine  climbing,  for  the  cliff 
was  steep  and  stony.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  stood 
on  the  summit.  The  first  portion  of  the  service  was 
concluded  ere  we  arrived,  but  we  were  in  time  for 
the  liturgy,  which  was  celebrated  in  a  very  small 
chapel  on  the  summit.  The  congregation  numbered 
about  sixty  persons,  mainly  Russian  pilgrims;  they 
did  not  all  communicate.  When  service  was  over,  the 
priest  commenced  the  descent,  chanting  a  hymn  as  he 
commenced ;  the  others  followed  in  the  chant  and 
the  descent,  but  to  maintain  regularity  of  chant  in 
the    irregular   steepness  of   the    descent  was    more 
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than  difficult ;  notwithstanding  such  failure,  the  long 
Ime  of  pilgrims  winding  downwards  in  religious  pro- 
cession  was  very  picturesque.  At  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  which  I  mentioned,  a  feast  of  very  salt  fish, 
vegetables,  wine,  cheese,  etc.,  was  provided  for  the 
pilgrims  by  the  hospitality  of  the  monks  of  Laura, 
on  whom  this  duty  devolves.  The  feast  was  far  from 
luxurious ;  such  as  it  was,  we  were  permitted  to  share 
in  it.  From  the  summit  of  the  cone,  the  promontory, 
with  monasteries,  cells,  and  farms,  is  spread  like  a  pa- 
norama. The  eye  can  range  over  the  two  neighbour- 
ing promontories  of  Sithace  and  Pallene,  can  reach 
the  mainland  of  Greece  and  the  isles  of  the  ^gean. 
Our  own  eyes  might  find  a  spectacle  not  less  interest- 
ing in  the  cloaked  and  bonneted  monks  that  sur- 
rounded us  as  my  friend  sketched,  and  in  the  pilgrims 
that  were  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  holiness  on  their 
return  home  from  the  Holy  Mountain.  One  curious 
efiect  was  observable  in  the  early  morning  air.  The 
shadow  of  the  cone  appeared  to  be  projected  on  the 
mist,  and  to  form  a  genuine  aerial  mountain  in  mid- 
air. My  companion  thought  that  the  shadow  reached 
to  the  sea,  and  that  it  was  the  actual  reflection  of 
the  mountain  which  produced  the  appearance  of  a 
second  Athos.  Let  future  travellers  decide  this  ques- 
tion. 

J.  W.  Beamont, 

Fell.  Trin.  Coll.  Cambr. 
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VII.— ON  THE  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS  OF 
SAMUEL    TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

Bt  C.  M.  Inqlebt,  LL.D. 

f 

(Read  June  12th,  1867.) 

If  a  well  known  proverb  conceniing  good  intentions 
were  a  rule  without  an  exception,  it  would  go  hard 
with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  His  was  a  life  of 
schemes  partly  elaborated  and  abandoned,  of  projects 
suggested  and  never  realized,  of  resolutions  takea 
and  never  fulfilled.  Such  is  the  naked  truth  ;  with 
the  culpability  of  such  conduct  in  his  case  I  do  not 
meddle.  There  are  known  facts  in  his  life  which  go 
far  to  convince  me  that  the  fault  I  have  indicated  was 
rather  due  to  physical  infirmity  than  to  moral  pravity. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  example  of  a  man  whose 
powers  were  great,  whose  acquirements  were  large, 
whose  aspirations  were  sublime,  indicating  the  out^ 
lines  of  a  complete  philosophy  of  nature,  and  dedica- 
ting the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  special  studies 
which  could  alone  train  him  fpr  achieving  the  work, 
and  after  all,  leaving,  as  the  only  fruit  of  his  travail, 
the  slightest  possible  aper^u  of  his  subject,  is  not  one 
to  admire,  and  can  only  be  edifying  to  his  successors 
as  a  terrible  and  deplorable  warning. 
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Such  is  the  reflection  natural  to  a  reader  of  his 
published  works.     If  it  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of 
this  good  man,  the  fact  remains  to  be  shown  by  the 
publication  of  some  work  of  his  which  has  slumbered 
in  portly  manuscript  on  the  shelf  of  some  friend  or 
relative  of  the  author.     But  such  a  possibility  is  put 
forth  as  a  last  resort,  and  almost  au  desespoir ;  for  it 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  any  large 
work  of  Coleridge's,  the  publication  of  which  could 
augment  his  fame,  and  clear  his  name  from  the  charge 
of  unfaithfulness  to  his  own  genius,  should  have  re- 
mained all  these  years  a  private  possession.     Such 
an  event  as  the  discovery  of  Coleridge's  lost  work,  the 
work  of  his  life,  seems  more  than  we  can  hope  for ; 
but,  as  a  means  of  removing  all  doubt  on  the  matter, 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  public  should  know 
distinctly  what  works  Coleridge  is  reported  to  have 
written  which  have  never  seen  the  light,  and  what 
works  actually  exist  in  manuscript  in  certain  assigned 
depositories. 

This  is  the  question  which  has  harassed  me  ever 
since  I  took  up  the  study  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Coleridge.  I  believe  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  discover  the  clue  to  the  missing  treasure ;  and 
I  do  not  expect  that  any  material  addition  will  be 
made  to  the  facts  I  have  ascertained  respecting  the 
Coleridge  manuscripts.  Accordingly,  I  venture  to  lay 
the  result,  insignificant  as  it  is,  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature.  The  name  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
has  been  closely  associated  with  this  Society  almost 
from  the  era  of  its  birth.  It  was  founded  in  1823; 
and  in  the  following  year  Coleridge  was  elected  a 
Royal  Associate  of  the  Society.    From  this  time  till  the 
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of  fragments  left  in  manuscript  by  Coleridge,  or  of 
writings  which  had  been  published  in  his  lifetime- 
By  dint  of  editing  and  commenting,  by  virtue  of 
preliminary  dissertations,  introductions,  appendices, 
and  treatises  by  Coleridge's  nephew  and  daughter,  and 
by  Messrs.  Green  and  Marsh,  the  works  of  Coleridge 
(exclusive  of  the  four  volumes  of  '  Literary  Remains,' 
and  the  two  volumes  of  '  Letters,*  etc.),  were  made  to 
extend  to  about  twenty  volumes  in  12mo,  which  with 
two  or  three  exceptions^  were  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pickering ;  and  these  were  reinforced  by  three 
additional  volumes,  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Moxon, 
who  had  stood  sponsor  to  the  '  Letters,  Conversations, 
aijd  Recollections  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge'  in  1836. 
The  publication  of  the  last  supplementary  volume 
by  Mr.  Moxon  was,  to  all  appearance,  a  stale  to  catch 
purchasers ;  possibly  an  unintentional  source  of  decep* 
tion.  The  preface,  referring  to  the '  Literary  Remains,' 
and  to  no  other  publication  bearing  Coleridge's  name, 
apprises  the  reader  of  the  fact,  that  a  considerable  por-^ 
tion  of  this  volume  is  a  reprint  of  old  matter.  The 
natural  inference  is,  that  it  is  a  reprint  of  matter  con- 
tained in  the  '  literary  Remains  '  only.  The  reader 
who  possesses,  let  me  suppose,  the  volume  containing 
the  *  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,'  edition  1840  or 
1849,  is  thus  not  so  much  warned  as  put  off  his  guard. 
If  he  is  eager,  as  I  was,  to  complete  his  set  of  Cole- 
ridge's theological  writings,  he  purchases,  as  I  did, 
this  concluding  volume,  and  not  till  he  has  carefully 

^  The  '  Treatise  on  Method*  was  published  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana ; '  and  Dr.  Seth  B.  Watson  (who  had  been  Coleridge's 
amanuensis),  edited  the  *  Theory  of  Life  '  for  Mr.  Churchill.  The 
♦  Table  Talk  *  was  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 
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examined  it,  does  he  discover  that  he  has  now  the 
uncoveted  privilege  of  reading  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 
Coleridge's  articles  and  notes,  in  two  editions,  which 
do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  a  single  important 
feature — save,  indeed,  in  the  index,  which  as  to  those 
notes  collectively  called '  Omniana^  only  serves  to  veil 
the  identity  between  the  matter  of  the  one  volume  and 
the  matter  of  the  other. 

Coleridge's  published  writings  are  only  volumin- 
ous in  one  sense ;  they  have  been  unconscionably 
beaten  out  into  twenty-seven  volumes,  while  they 
might  have  been  comfortably  housed  in  six.  Now, 
there  are  two  ways  of  giving  his  works  these  biblio- 
thecal  dimensions ;  the  one  has  been  adopted  by  his 
representatives,  and  is  such  as  I  have  described ;  the 
other  is  to  publish  the  more  important  manuscripts 
which  still  remain  unpublished.  Many  will  probably 
now  hear  for  the  first  time,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  works,  and  works  of  a  considerable  size 
and  importance  by  Coleridge,  exist  in  manuscript 
in  private  collections.  The  British  public  would 
probably,  have  long  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  if  I  had  not,  by  a  somewhat  discourteous 
process  I  own,  extorted  from  his  executor  a  public 
statement  of  the  Coleridgean  treasures  which  were 
then  in  his  safe  keeping.  As  long  as  a  decent  silence 
could  be  maintained,  silence  was  maintained.  The 
national  catechist  yclept  '  Notes  and  Queries,*  and 
nicknamed,  from  his  occasional  petty  assaults,  Gimts 
and  Queries^  plied  note  and  query  in  vain  for  years. 
What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's.  If  a  cor- 
poration lacks  the  wherewithal  to  receive  physical  cas- 
tigation,  much  more  is  the  general  personage  who  is 
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appealed  to  as  "  the  fortunate  possessor  of  Coleridge^s 
manuscripts"  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.      The  course 
adopted  by  the  querists  was  futile ;  no  catechumen 
ever  presented  himself,  and  none  was  ever  forced  into 
court.     When  I  took  up  the  subject  I  repeated  tlie 
old  folly.    At  length,  discovering  the  name  and  person 
of  Coleridge's  principal  amanuensis,  who  turned  ont 
to  be  his  executor  also,  I   published  a  "note"  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  name.     This  appeal  was  equally 
disregarded.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  I  resort  to 
the  knout;  one  stroke  was  sufficient,  and  the  late 
respected  Joseph   Henry  Green,  with  anything  but 
"  smiling  face  and  courteous  grace,"  stepped  into  the 
witness-box.     He  complained,  as  he  had  the  right  to 
do,  of  the  "  inconsiderate,  not  to  say  coarse,  attack" 
I  had  made  on  him ;  but  despite  that  complaint  he 
proceeded  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter  in 
hand.     I  obtained  some  of  the  information  of  which 
I  was  then  in  quest.     I  learned  that  certain  manu- 
scripts of  Coleridge's  were  in  Mr.  Green's  possession, 
and  the  reason  why  they  had  not  been  and  were  not 
to  be   published:    of  all  this   presently.      I  subse- 
quently augmented  and  perfected  my  facts  by  con- 
sulting the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge  (the  poet's  last 
surviving  son),  and  the  widow  of  Mr.  Stutfield  who, 
like  Messrs.  Green  and  Watson,  had  been  Coleridge's 
pupil  and  amanuensis. 

Coleridge  transfigured  all  he  touched.  If  the  story 
of  Maria  Schoning  in  the  second  volume  of  '  The 
Friend '  be  an  exception,  it  is  so  in  appearance  only, 
viz.  because  he  did  not  touch  it;  it  is  ill-written 
indeed,  but,  to  my  mind,  bears  no  trace  of  Cole- 
ridge's style.     The  merest  sticks  of  humanity  loom 
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heroic  to  his  charmed  imagination.  Alexander  Ball 
and  Andrew  Bell  were  great  men  as  Coleridge  portrayed 
them  ;  and  the  monster  Bowyer,  of  whom  De  Quincey 
records  that  he  wrote  an  heroic  line,^  where  fourteen 
vowels  went  to  twenty-nine  consonants,  seven  of  which 
came  in  sequence  (viz.  t,  h,d,s,  t,t,h),was  in  Coleridge's 
mind  a  genius  of  great  poetic  sensibility.  In  return  for 
this  generous  usage,  nearly  all  who  have  essayed  the 
treatment  of  Coleridge's  life,  genius,  or  works,  have 
foully  bewrayed  him.  De  Quincey,  who  by  a  timely  and 
mimificent  gift,  and  subsequently  by  a  pension  be- 
stowed on  the  poet  with  superfluous  delicacy,  had 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  Coleridge's  best  friends, 
slandered  and  libelled  him  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
most  extravagant  laudation  of  his  genius.  Cottle  and 
Gillman,  his  generous  patron  and  his  no  less  generous 
physician,  wrote  his  life ;  the  former  indirectly  re- 
flecting on  his  character,  the  latter  on  his  common 
sense.  Mr.  Alsop  put  forth  his  "  Letters  and  Conversa- 
tions "  with  somewhat  of  the  air  of  a  wild-beast  show- 
man ;  and  perhaps  worst  of  all,  Green  compiled  what 
he  sincerely  believed  to  be  a  digest  of  his  philosophy. 
De  Quincey  proposed  to  supersede  the  proverb,  "  as 
dead  as  a  door  nail,"  by  another,  "as  dead  as  Gillman's 
Coleridge,"  Doubtless,  Gillman's  unjinished  volume,^ 
unfinished  because  unfellowed,  is  about  the  deadest 
piece  of  biography  afloat  (for  afloat  it  still  is,  I  believe, 
though  it  has  no  sale) ;  a  third  biography,  written  by 

^  **  'Twas  thou  that  smooth'd'st  the  rough-rugg'd  bed  of  pain/' 
'*  *  Smooth'd'st ! '  Would  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile  not  splinter  under  that 
word  P    It  seems  to  us  as  if  Mr.  Bowyer's  verses  ought  to  be  boiled 
before  they  can  be  read." — De  Quincey,  (Black's  ed.  xi.  94.) 

^  Shakespeare's  *  unjinished  eye  *  in  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice'  has 
been  excepted  to.    I  wonder  why  P   If  it  is  unfellowed  it  is  unfinishedi 
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the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  is  soon  to  be  at  press, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  a  measure  supply  the  want 
which  its  predecessors   only  helped   to   create,  and 
served  to  make  manifest.      But  dead   as  Gillman's 
book  is,  Green's  '  Spiritual  Philosophy,'  2  vols.,  1866, 
is,  in  De  Quincey's  phrase,  deader;  that  is,  dead  in  a  far 
profounder  sense.     As  Coleridge  used  to  say  of  other 
works,  the  parts  cohere  by  synarteds^  not  by  synthesis — 
in  fact.  Green's  book  mainly  consists  of  extracts  from 
other  men's  writings,  tacked  together  by  a  few  flimsy 
notes.     It  is  no  more  a  Spiritual  Philosophy  than  the 
fragments  of  an  Ichthyosaurus  cemented  together  is 
an  animal,  nay  it  is  less  so,  for  Green's  book  has  not 
even  the  evidences  of  a  past  vitality.     The  student, 
on  reading  it,  is  disposed  to  say  to  it,  '  Coleridge  I 
know,  and  Schelling  I  know ;  but  who  are  you  T     I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  here  respect  the  good  old 
maxim,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ;  for  like  Othello, 

**  I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty.*' 

I  dare  not  speak  of  Green  as  well  as  I  could  wish, 
because  I  can  do  so  only  by  speaking  of  Coleridge 
worse  than  he  deserves.  In  short,  they  who  would 
master  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge  will  do  wisely  to 
study  it  in  Coleridge's  works,  and  not  in  the  digest  of 
his  disciple. 

Green's  '  Spiritual  Philosophy '  was  in  every  sense 
still-born.  It  was  a  still-birth  of  his  brain,  and  it  was 
a  still-birth  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  press.  If,  as  I 
trust,  that  prudent  firm  are  guaranteed  against  loss, 
they  have  the  same  substantial  consolation  as  the 
sturdy  blacksmith  in  the  story,  whose  wife  was  always 
boxing  his  ears,  and  who  replied  to  some  friends,  who 
wondered  why  he   submitted   so  patiently — "Why, 
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Where's  the  harm  ?  It  arnuses  her  and  it  doesn't  hurt 
me ! "  I  doubt  not  Green's  book  served  to  entertain 
his  active  mind  in  his  declining  years ;  and  I  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  it  turns  out  that  the  publishers 
undertook  it  at  their  own  risk. 

I  dare  say  it  has  seemed  to  you  that  I  have  dwelt 
with  unnecessary  length  on  this  posthumous  work  of 
Coleridge's  loving  friend  and  disciple,  but  the  sequel 
will  show  you  that  I  have  not  said  a  woi'd  too  much.  It 
was  for  the  sake  of  writing  this  work,  that  Mr.  Green, 
by  his  own  confession  ( '  Notes  and  Queries,'  May  27, 
1854),  excused  himself  from  undertaking  the  editorial 
labour  of  preparing  any  of  Coleridge's  unpublished 
manuscripts  for  the  press.  He  writes,  in  answer  to 
one  of  my  applications,  "  I  have  devoted  more  than 
the  leisure  of  a  life  to  a  work  in  which  I  hope  to 
present  the  philosophic  views  of  my  *  great  master' 
in  a  systematic  form  of  unity — ^in  a  form  which  may 
best  concentrate  to  a  focus  and  principle  of  unity  the 
light  diffused  in  his  writings,  and  which  may  again 
reflect  it  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge,  so 
that  truths  may  become  intelligible  in  the  one  light 
of  divine  truth."     To  this  I  replied  that — 

"  I,  for  one,  must  enter  my  protest  against  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Green's  book  being  made  the 
pretext  of  depriving  the  public  of  their  right  (may  I 
say  ?)  to  the  perusal  of  such  works  as  do  exist  in 
manuscript,  finished  or  unfinished." 

The  protest,  of  course,  was  unheeded.  Mr.  Green 
pursued  his  labours,  and  died,  I  believe  before  his  own 
work  had  received  its  final  touches.  We  now  know 
how  stupendous  was  the  mistake  he  committed ;  and  in 
comparison  with  the  veriest  fragment  of  Coleridge's 
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how  barren  is  that  creation  for  which  he  allowed  some 
of  his  great  master's  manuscripts  to  remain  unedited. 

I  feel  sure  that  even  now  we  should  have  known 
nothing  whatever  of  these  manuscripts  but  for  Mr. 
Alsop.  Of  Coleridge's  most  intimate  friends  and 
well  intentioned  bovrayers — friends  from  whom  he 
had  reason  enough  to  pray  for  safety,  I  refer  to 
Hazlitt  and  De  Quincey,  the  traducers ;  to  Cottle  and 
Gillman,  the  twaddlers ;  to  the  late  Joseph  Henry 
Green  and  Mr.  Thomas  Alsop — the  last,  who  is  the 
least  culpable,  alone  survives.  I  suppose  I  may,  in  his 
case,  act  on  the  maxim,  De  vims  nil  nisi  verum.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  I  believe  he 
was  both  self-educated,  and  educated  somewhat  late 
in  life  ;  if  so,  it  is  the  more  honourable  to  him  that  he 
was  able  to  fit  himself  for  the  friendship  of  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  Landor,  Wordsworth,  and  a  score  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  and  conversationalists  of  that  day. 
In  several  respects  he  was  a  remarkable  man ;  he 
was,  like  his  friends  and  fellow-workers,  Robert 
Owen  of  Lanark,  Richard  Oastler,  and'  Feargus 
O'Connor,  a  practical  philanthropist  and  economist. 
I  believe  I  met  him  once  in  company  with  Robert 
Owen,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  his  ac- 
quaintance. He  is,  however,  described  to  me  as  a 
man  of  quiet,  unostentatious,  and  gentlemanly  demean- 
our, but  of  somewhat  peculiar  and  eccentric  habits. 

Twice  has  Mr.  Alsop  been  brought  before  the 
public;  on  the  one  occasion,  he  achieved  publicity 
by  the  publication  of  Coleridge's^  Letters  and  Conver- 
sations ;'  on  the  other  occasion  he  had  publicity  thrust 
upon  hirny  to  wit,  in  connection  with  the  Rue  Lepel- 
letier  plot.     The  latter  case  had  a  very  ugly  look  for 
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him ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  no  compli- 
city in  the  plot  against  the  life  of  Napoleon  III, 
Even  if  he  were,  as  has  been  stated,  the  agent  for  the 
supply  of  the  hand-grenades,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  knew  of  their  final  destination  any 
more  than  the  house  that  executed  the  order.  My 
own  impression  is,  that  Mr.  Alsop  was  imposed  upon 
by  the  chief  conspirators,  and  induced  to  be  their 
agent  under  colour  of  assisting  an  Italian  insurrection. 
Of  the  charge  on  which  he  was  sought  to  be  arraigned 
I  hold  him  innocent;  for  the  lesser  and  literary 
offence  of  bad  editing  he  has  been  found  guilty,  and 
was  lampooned  by  the  Rev.  John  Moultrie  in  the 
following  sonnet : — 

*'  A  gibbering  ape  that  leads  an  elephant ; 
A  dwarf  deform'd,  the  presence  heralding 
Of  potent  wizard,  or  the  elfin  king ; 
Caliban,  deigning  sage  advice  to  grant 
To  mighty  Prosper  in  some  hour  of  want  j 
Sweet  bully  Bottom,  while  the  fairies  sing, 
Braying  applause  to  their  rich  carolling. 
But  feebly  typify  thy  flippant  cant. 
Stupid  defamer,  who  for  many  a  year 
With  earth's  profoundest  teacher  wast  at  school, 
And,  notwithstanding,  dost  at  last  appear 
A  brainless,  heartless,  faithless,  hopeless  fool. 
Come,  take  thy  cap  and  bells,  and  throne  thee  here. 
Conspicuous  on  the  dunce's  loftiest  stool/' 

When  Mr.  Moultrie  penned  the  last  couplet  he 
did  not  perceive  that  he  'was  conferring  on  himself 
the  honours  of  the  *  Dunciad,'  for  he  could  not  invite 
Mr.  Alsop  to  share  his  throne  ("  Come  take  thy  cap 
and  bells,  and  throne  thee  here  ; "  i.  e.  where  I  the 
speaker  am),  unless  the  poet  had  already  himself 
assumed  that  dignity.      I  confess  it  rejoices  me  to 

VOL.  IX.  I 
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observe  this  slip  of  composition,  because  it  does 
look  very  like  the  work  of  the  lame  but  persistent 
avenger,  who  tracks  the  slanderer  to  earth,  and  drops 
in  on  him  there  most  unexpectedly. 

The  offence  which  not  unnaturally  stirred  the 
mortal  ire  in  Mr.  Moultrie's  aninm  ccelestis^  lay  in 
this :  that  Mr.  Alsop  was,  like  Robert  Owen,  a  socialist 
and  secularist.  He  saw  Coleridge's  religious  faith 
through  a  strongly  refracting  medium ;  hence  it  is 
that  he  strove  to  make  it  appear  that  Coleridge  was 
not  an  orthodox  Christian,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
that  question  now,  but  I  must  say,  that  view  was  not 
wholly  without  warrant :  for  Coleridge,  even  before 
his  re-conversion  to  the  .Catholic  Church  of  England 
(the  only  wide-portaled  communion  in  this  world), 
and  while  he  was  a  Unitarian  preacher,  held  a  philo- 
sophic dogma  concerning  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which 
he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  Pythagoras  and 
Plato.  The  best  refutation  of  Mr.  Moultrie's  slander 
is  '  The  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge.'  While  I  allow  that  it  might  have  been 
better  edited,  I  must  confess  I  find  it  a  most  delight- 
ful work,  and  I  read  and  re-read  it  with  ever  increas- 
ing enjoyment:  one  reason  why  these  volumes  are 
delightful  is,  that  they  are  permeated  either  by  the 
genius  of  the  master  or  by  the  devotion  of  the  dis- 
ciple, testifying  to  his  thorough-going  admiration  of 
the  great  intellect,  and  his  love  of  the  great  heart. 
No  man  ought  to  be  called  a  fool  who  is  susceptible 
of  such  feelings;  or  take  it  the  other  way,  let  the 
writer  be  a  fool — and  so  much  the  more  wonderful 
is  the  book.  On  the  whole,  I  hold  that  Mr.  Alsop 
has  done  his  work  with  more  than  average  ability ; 
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though  it  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  editor's  egotism, 
as  well  as  by  his  incommunity  with  Coleridge's  in- 
tellect. But  egotistic  and  crotchety  as  he  is,  he  is  not 
an  opinionated  or  intolerant  writer.  For  example, 
take  the  following  sentence  from  the  address  to  his 
children : — 

"Cherished  and  sustained  by  his  extraordinary 
intellect,  and  still  more  by  the  love  and  sympathy 
in  which  ...  he  always  superabounded,  and  the 
fulness  of  which  seemed  to  arise  from  its  overflowing, 
I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  settled  and  definite  con- 
clusions upon  all  matters  to  which  I  have  heretofore 
attached  value  or  interest.  When  I  say  that  I  have 
arrived  at  settled  conclusions,  you  will  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  my  opinions  can  or  ought  to  be 
received  by  others  of  a  totally  different  experience 
as  truths  for  their  minds,  still  less  that  matters  which 
depend  upon  individual  experience  and  tempera- 
ment can  be  permanent  truths  for  all  time.  You 
will  find,  and  this  it  is  which  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  your  minds,  that  a  spirit  of  pure  and  intense 
humanity ^^  a  spirit  of  love  and  kindness,  to  which  no- 
thing is  too  large,  for  which  nothing  is  too  small,  will 
be  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  me,  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward." 

From  Mr.  Alsop's  two  volumes  I  have  obtained 
clues  to  several  extant  manuscripts  of  Coleridge,  and 
also  direct  information  as  to  what  works  Coleridge 
had  contemplated  composing,  and  as  to  what  he  had 
actually  dictated  to  his  amanuenses.  By  these  means, 
and  also  by  the  aid  of  some  passages  in  his  published 

*  "  Religious  zeal,"  says  Lord  Chatham,  **  has  been  called  divinity, 
but  remember  that  the  only  true  divinity  is  humanity." 

i2 
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works,  I  have  been  enabled  to  determine  that  about 
the  period  1820-3,  after  he  had  become  domesticated 
with  the  Gillmans,  Messrs.  Green,  Stutfield,  and 
Watson  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  at  Gillman's 
house  (now,  alas !  modernized  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  dormers,  and  the  construction  of  a  hideous  new 
front  to  the  third  floor),  and  acting  as  Coleridge's 
scribes ;  and  that  he  was  then  engaged  upon  the  com- 
position of  three  capital  works,  viz. : — 

1.  A  complete  constructive  philosophy  of  the 
universe,  to  be  called  Logosophia,  said  to  be  the 
great  work  of  his  life ;  2.  A  treatise  on  Logic,  in 
three  books ;  and  3.  A  treatise  on  the  ideal  basis  of 
Christianity,  to  be  called  The  Assertion  of  Religion, 

Besides,  I  have  ascertained  that  there  is  still  in 
existence  a  shorthand  report  of  a  course  of  lectures 
by  Coleridge  on  The  History  of  Philosophy.  From 
private  sources  I  have  learned  that  there  still  remain 
in  manuscript  two  or  more  fragments,  which  may 
represent  one  book  of  the  Logic,  and  a  collection  of 
notes,  chiefly  on  religion,  bearing  the  quaint  and 
modest  name  of  Fly-catchers.  The  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge  has  suggested  to  me  that  Mr.  Green  may 
have  used,  as  raw  material,  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
dictated  to  him  by  Coleridge,  and  w^hich  was  then  in 
his  possession,  in  the  text  of  his  'Spiritual  Philosophy.' 
Of  course,  neither  he  nor  I  (not  having  collated  Col- 
ridge's  manuscripts  in  Green's  handwriting,  with 
Green's  posthumous  work),  can  say  positively  that 
this  has  been  done :  but  it  is  likely ;  and  those  who 
know  Green's  peculiarities  can  have  no  doubt  that,  if 
he  did  so  use  Coleridge's  manuscript,  he  re-wrote  all 
the  passages  which  he  borrowed. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  say  something  on  each  of 
these  manuscript  works;  my  general  plan  being  to 
give  the  illustrated  extracts  first,  and  my  own  remarks 
afterwards. 

I. — LoGOSOPHLi. 

This  work  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  '  Biographia  Literaria'  (1847, 
vol.  i.  p.  267),  where  Coleridge  says: — 

"  In  the  third  treatise  of  my  '  Logosophia/  announced  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  I  shall  give  {Deo  volente)  the  demon- 
strations and  constructions  of  the  Dynamic  Philosophy 
scientifically  arranged.  It  is,  according  to  my  conviction, 
no  other  than  the  system  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato  revised 
and  purified  fi'om  impure  mixtures.  Doctrina  per  tot  manus 
tradita  tandem  in  vappam  desiit  /'' 

These  remarks  are  followed  by  the  ten  theses,  said 
(by  Professor  Ferrier)  to  be  mainly  taken  from 
Schelling. 

We  are,  as  you  observe,  referred  by  Coleridge  to  the 
end  of  the  volume  (^.  e,  vol.  i.),  for  an  announcement  of 
the  great  work.  There,  sure  enough,  we  find  an  an- 
nouncement, but  in  an  unexpected  form.  It  seems 
this  great  work  contains  a  number  of  treatises,  one  of 
which  is,  'On  the  Imagination, or  Esemplastic  Faculty.' 
Now,  chapter  xii.  of  the  '  Biographia  Literaria'  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  vestibule  to  chapter 
xiii. ;  it  is  merely  an  introduction  to  the  succeeding 
chapter,  ^  On  the  Imagination  or  Esemplastic  Faculty.' 

What  act 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index  P 

Why,  it  is  next  to  nothing  at  all ;  in  Coleridge's  own 
expression,    "A  magnificent  portal   leads  to  a  mud 
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hovel ;  you  ascend  a  marble  staircase,  and  arrive  at 
garret."  Chapter  xiii.,  so  far  as  concerns  the  promised 
dissertation  on  the  Imagination,  is  a  blank.  The  reason 
why  it  is  a  blank  forms  the  actual  subject  of  the  chap- 
ter. It  is  a  reproduction,  mutatis  mutandis^  of  the  oft- 
repeated  chapter  on  snakes  in  Iceland  or  in  Norway, 
as  given  in  the  works  of  Horrebow  and  Pontoppidan ; 
the  last  simply  states  the  fact  in  so  many  words, 
that  there  are  no  snakes  in  the  island,  but  Horrebow 
swells  out  his  chapter  to  as  many  lines  by  giving  the 
reason  why  there  are  no  snakes  in  Norway.^  So 
Coleridge  tells  us  that  the  treatise  on  the  Imagina- 
tion is  deferred ;  and  the  reason  for  the  omission  is 
thus  given : — 

'^  Thus  far  had  the  work  been  transcribed  for  the  press 
[the  few  preceding  pages  of  the  chapter  being  mere  adapta- 
tions from  Schelling  and  Kant — CM. I.] ,  when  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  a  friend,  whose  practical  judgment  I  have 
had  ample  reason  to  estimate  and  revere,  and  whose  taste 
and  sensibihty  preclude  all  the  excuses  which  my  self-love 
might  possibly  have  prompted  me  to  set  up  in  plea  against 
the  decision  of  advisers  of  equal  good  sense,  but  with  less 
tact  and  feehng  : — 

"  ^  Dear  C, — ^Tou  ask  my  opinion  concerning  your  chapter 
on  the  Imagination,  both  as  to  the  impressions  it  made  on 
myself,  and  as  to  those  which  I  think  it  will  make  on  the 
public^  i.  e.  that  part  of  the  public  who,  from  the  title  of 
the  work,  and  from  its  forming  a  sort  of  introduction  to  a 
volume  of  poems,  are  likely  to  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  your  readers.  .  .  .' 

The  writer  then  states  the  effect  of  the  missing 
chapter  (1)  on  his  understanding,  (2)  on  his  feelings, 
ending  thus : — 

*  Horrebow's  'Natural  History';  Norway,  1758,  fol.,  p.  91:  and 
Pontoppidan's  *  Iceland,'  1755,  fol.,  2nd  part,  p.  34. 
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" '  Yet,  afker  all,  I  could  not  but  repeat  the  lines  which  you 

had  quoted  from  a  manuscript  poem  of  your  own  in  the 

^  Friend,'  and  applied  to  a  work  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  though 

with  a  few  words  altered  : — 

'  An  Orphic  tale  indeed, 
A  tale  obscure  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  a  strange  mnsic  chanted ! ' 

Be  assured,  however,  that  I  look  forward  anxiously  to  your 
great  book  on  the  Constructive  Philosophy  which  you  have 
promised  and  announced,  and  that  I  will  do  my  best  to 
understand  it.  Only  I  will  not  promise  to  descend  into  the 
dark  cave  of  Trophonius  with  you,  there  to  rub  my  own  eyes, 
in  order  to  make  the  sparks  and  figured  flashes  which  I  am 
required  to  see. 

^' '  So  much  for  myself.  But  for  the  public  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  advising  and  urging  you  to  withdraw  the 
Chapter  from  the  present  work,  and  to  reserve  it  for  your 
announced  treatises  on  the  ^  Logos,'  or  Communicative 
Intellect  in  Man  and  Deity.  First,  because  imperfectly  as  I 
understand  the  present  chapter,  I  see  clearly  that  you  have 
done  too  much,  and  yet  not  enough.  You  have  been  obliged 
to  omit  many  links,  from  the  necessity  of  compression,  that 
what  remains  looks  (if  I  may  recur  to  my  former  illustra- 
tions) like  the  fragments  of  the  winding  steps  of  an  old 
ruined  tower.  Secondly,  a  still  stronger  argument  (at  least, 
one  that  I  am  sure  will  be  more  forcible  with  you)  is,  that 
your  readers  will  have  both  right  and  reason  to  complain 
of  you.  This  chapter,  which  cannot,  when  it  is  printed, 
amount  to  so  little  as  an  hundred  pages,  will,  of  necessity, 
greatly  increase  the  expense  of  the  work ;  and  every  reader 
who,  like  myself,  is  neither  prepared  nor  perhaps  calculated 
for  the  study  of  so  abstruse  a  subject  so  abstrusely  treated, 
wiU,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  be  almost  entitled  to  accuse 
you  of  a  sort  of  imposition  on  him  ...  In  that  greater  work 
to  which  you  have  devoted  so  many  years,  and  study  so  in- 
tense and  various,  it  will  be  in  its  proper  place.  Your  prO' 
apectus  will  have  described  and  announced  both  its  contents 
and  their  nature ;  and  if  any  persons  purchase  it  who  feel 
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no  interest  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  they  will  have 

themselves  only  to  blame  .  .  .  All  success  attend  you,  for  if 

hard   thinking    and   hard    reading  are   merits,   you   have 

deserved  it. 

'Your  aflfectionate,  etc/ 

'^  In  consequence  of  this  very  judicious  letter,  which  pro- 
duced complete  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  shaU  content  my- 
self for  the  present  with  stating  the  main  result  of  the 
chapter,  which  I  have  reserved  for  that  future  publication,  a 
detailed  prospectus  of  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  close 
of  the  second  volume/' 

The  main  result  of  so  elaborate  and  abstruse  a  dis- 
sertation is  then  summed  up  in  twenty-three  lines  ; 
but  the  reader  will  search  in  vain  for  the  prospecttes 
of  the  work :  it  is  not  at  the  close  of  the  second 
volume,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  '  Biographia  Lite- 
raria'  (see  ed.  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  295-7). 

From  all  this  apparatus  of  friendly  advice,  the 
detractors  of  Coleridge  see  nothing  but  a  flimsy 
pretence  for  the  omission  of  a  dissertation  which  was 
either  a  mere  translation  from  Schelling,  or  which  it 
was  not  then  in  Coleridge's  power  to  produce,  I  give 
no  opinion  on  this,  simply  recording  my  conviction 
that  the  letter  in  all  its  parts  bears  the  impress  of 
Coleridge's  mind  and  style.  It  may  have  been  written 
by  Coleridge,  and  yet  have  been  an  honest  expression 
of  a  judicious  friend's  advice.  Anyhow,  the  omission 
both  of  the  inaugurated  essay  and  of  the  promised 
prospectus  is  curious,  and  the  whole  afiair  has  a  very 
awkward  complexion. 

The  terms  we  have  seen  applied  to  the  Logosophia 
may  give  us  a  faint  notion  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  work.  It  is  called  'The  Constructive  Phi- 
losophy.'   Mr.  Green,  in  the  only  intervie\t  I  ever  had 
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with  him,  told  me  that  the  volume  he  possessed  con- 
tained an  announcement  of  the  doctrine,  that  me- 
chanical force  is  a  manifestation  of  life,  so  that  dead 
matter,  considered  as  the  external  material  of  whose 
organization  life  is  a  property,  is  a  non-entity ;  the 
spirituar  reality  being  as  much  required  to  account 
for  dead  matter,  as  rightly  considered,  it  is  required 
to  account  for  organization :  which  is  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  'Theory  of  Life;'  and  the  Rev.  Der- 
went  Coleridge  tells  me  that  Mr,  Green  described  that 
volume  to  him  as  an  attempt  to  construct  the  world 
a  priori. 

From  all  this,  one  might  suppose  that  Coleridge's 
work  was  the  counterpart  of  Schelling's  '  Natur- 
philosophie'  or  Oken's '  Physico-philosophie.'  Indeed, 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  so,  till  I  was  con- 
fronted with  a  forgotten  passage  which  Coleridge 
added  in  manuscript  to  Mr.  Alsop's  copy  of  'The 
Friend'  (after  the  word  vacuum^  ?ed.  1818,  vol.  iii.  p. 
263),  and  a  modification  of  which  is  found  in  the 
edition  of  1844,  vol.  iii.  p.  214. 

"  From  Zeno,  the  Eleatrice,  to  Spinoza,  and  from  Spinoza 
to  SchelHng,  Oken,  and  the  German  '  Natur-philosophen '  of 
the  present  day,  the  result  has  been,  and  ever  must  be.  Pan- 
theism, under  some  one  or  other  of  its  modes  or  disguises,^' 

which  he  sternly  discountenances.^ 

Hence  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  Coleridge's 
LoGOSOPmA  is  not  identical  with  the  great  systems  of 
the  Germans.  It  is  also  called  a  set  of '  Treatises  on 
the  Logos  or  Communicative  Intellect  in  Man  and 
Deity,'  a  title  which  seems  to  savour  more  of  mysticism 
than  of  science.     The  third  treatise  was  to  contain 

•  *  Letters,  Conversations,  and  EecoUections,'  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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the  '  Dynamic  Philosophy ;'  another,  the  dissertation 
on  the  ^Imagination  or  Esemplastic  Faculty;'  and  pro- 
bably another  on  '  Ideas.'  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  great  work  was,  after  all,  a  gorgeous  dream  begot 
between  opium  and  Schelling;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that,  at  least,  one  large  volume  of  it  is  ex- 
tant We  read  in  the  *  Letters,'  vol.  i.  p.  7,  under  the 
date  of  December  2,  1818,  of — 

'Hhe  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  which  the  anxieties 
of  to-day  oppose  to  my  completion  of  the  great  work,  the 
form  and  materials  of  which  it  has  been  the  employment  of 
the  best  and  most  genial  hours  of  the  last  twenty  years  to 
mature  and  collect.^' 

Again,  under  the  date  January,  1821 : — 

"  In  addition  to  these — of  my  Great  Work,  to  the  pre- 
paration of  which  more  than  twenty  years  of  my  life  have 
been  devoted,  and  on  which  my  hopes  of  extensive  and  per- 
manent utility,  of  fame,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word, 
mainly  rest— that,  by  which  I  might, 

*  As  now  by  thee,  by  all  the  good  be  known, 

When  this  weak  frame  lies  moulder'd  in  the  grave. 

Which  self-surviving  I  might  call  my  own, 
Which  Folly  cannot  mar,  nor  Hate  deprave, — 

The  incense  of  those  powers,  which,  risen  in  flame, 
Might  make  me  dear  to  Him  from  whom  they  came.' 

"  Of  this  work,  to  which  all  my  other  writings  (unless 
I  except  my  poems,  and  these  I  can  exclude  in  part  only) 
are  introductory  and  preparative,  and  the  result  of  which  (if 
the  premises  be,  as  I,  with  the  most  tranquil  assurance  am 
convinced  they  are — insubvertible,  the  deductions  legitimate, 
and  the  conclusions  commensurate,  and  only  commensurate 
with  both),  must  finally  be  a  revolution  of  all  that  has  been 
called  philosophy  or  metaphysics  in  England  and  France, 
since  the  era  of  the  commencing  predominance  of  the  me- 
chanical system  at  the  restoration  of  our  second  Charles ; 
and  with  this  the  present  fashionable  views,  not  only  of  reli- 
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gioiij  morals  and  politics,  but  even  of  the  modem  physics 
and  physiology.  (You  will  not  blame  the  earnestness  of  my 
expressions  nor  the  high  importance  which  I  attach  to  this 
work ;  for  how  with  less  noble  objects,  and  less  faith  in  their 
attaioment,  could  I  stand  acquitted  of  foUy,  and  abuse  of 
time,  talents,  and  learning,  in  a  labour  of  three-fourths  of 
my  intellectual  life  ?)  Of  this  work  something  more  than  a 
volume  has  been  dictated  by  me,  so  as  to  exist  fit  for  the 
press,  to  my  friend  and  enlightened  pupil,  Mr.  Green/'^ 

Here  is  Coleridge's  own  statement ;  not  put  forth  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  but  com- 
municated to  a  private  friend,  that  by  January,  1821, 
"something  more  than  a  volume"  was  finished  for 
the  press,  and  existed  at  that  date  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Green.  We  also  know  that  in  its  author  s 
judgment  it  was  the  most  important  of  all  his  works, 
the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  genial  and  learned  toil, 
and  that  upon  it  rested  his  hope  of  permanent  fame. 
We  cannot,  then,  be  far  wrong  in  pronouncing  it, 
beforehand,  the  work  w^hich  par  excellence^  of  all  he 
ever  wrote,  deserves  publication.  Moreover,  for  want 
of  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the  Imagination  or 
Esemplastic  Faculty,  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Bio- 
graphia  literaria'  is,  as  we  have  seen,  incomplete,  as 
hardly  any  other  work  of  repute  is,  there  being  an 
awful  hiatus  of  nearly  all  chapter  xiii.,  "  the  imperial 
theme,"  to  which  the  preceding  long  chapter  was  but 
the  "  prologue."  Surely  such  an  overture  as  that  was 
never  before  written  to  an  anticlimax.  But  granting 
the  judiciousness  of  the  omission  of  that  essay  on  the 
grounds  stated,  those  grounds  are  no  longer  reasons ; 
for  if  the  volume  of  which  Coleridge  writes  com- 

^  'Letters.    Conversations  and  Recollections   of  Coleridge/  1836, 
vol.  i.  154-6  (cf.  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  161). 
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prises  the  wanting  dissertation,  and  is  extant,  it  pro- 
bably discusses  the  Imagination  at  length,  without 
regard  to  the  need  of  compression,  and  its  publication 
as  a  supplement  to  vol.  i.  of  the  *  Biographia  Literaria' 
would  now  be  no  imposition  on  the  purchaser  of  the 
old  work. 

Now  what  says  Mr.  Green  to  all  this?     He  says, 

"  AlthougiL  in  the  material  [sic]  for  the  volumes  there  are 
introductions  and  intercalations  on  subjects  of  speculative 
interest^  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  appear  in  print,  the  main 
portion  of  the  work  is  a  philosophical  cosmogony  which  I 
fear  is  scarcely  adapted  for  scientific  readers,  or  corresponds 
to  the  requirements  of  modern  science.  At  all  events,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  completion  of  the  whole  would 
be  requisite  for  the  intelligibility  of  the  part  which  exists  in 
manuscript.  Whatever  may  be,  however,  the  opinion  of 
others,  I  have  decided,  according  to  my  own  convictions  of 
the  issue,  against  the  experiment.^^  ® 

Now  if  the  experiment  referred  to  is  that  of  trying 
whether  any  readers  of  the  work  could  understand  it 
as  it  is,  surely  that  is  their  affair,  and  they  may  be 
left  to  puzzle  it  out,  or  give  it  up.  If,  however,  the 
experiment  is  a  commercial  one  only,  that  might  have 
been  a  serious  obstacle  with  Mr.  Green,  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  had  received  and  refused  an  offer  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  printing  the  work.  All,  then,  I 
can  gather  from  this  miserable  fudge  is,  that  he  would 
not  part  with  the  manuscript  for  another  person  to 
edit  and  see  through  the  press,  and  he  had  not  the 
disposition  to  do  so  himself ;  for,  surely,  all  that  talk 
about  the  necessity  of  completing  the  treatise  before 
the  volume  in  his  possession  saw  the  light  could  not 
have  been  seriously  intended  as  a  reason  for  with- 

■  *  Notes  and  Queries,*  June  10,  1854. 
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holding  it.  He  could  not  have  seriously  looked  for- 
ward to  Coleridge's  return  across  the  bourn  called 
AnostuTTi^  in  order  to  revisit  the  country  of  his  mor- 
tality, and  complete  his  great  work ;  as  little  could  he 
seriously  have  thought  it  a  condition  precedent  to 
publication  that  some  one  else  should  rewrite  and 
complete  what  Coleridge  had  dictated  to  his  ama- 
nuensis. I  venture  to  take  all  that  for  pretext,  the 
real  reason  being  that  Mr.  Green  had  his  own  work  to 
complete,  and  wanted  some  of  Coleridge's  materials 
to  stuflf  it  out.  But  if  he  did  honestly  believe  it  in- 
expedient to  publish  a  fragmentary  volume  of  Cole- 
ridge's great  work,  (1)  because  it  was  a  fragment,  and 
(2)  because  it  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
modem  science,  he  must,  to  be  consistent,  have  de- 
plored the  republication  in  our  day  of  Aristotle's 
'  Physics,'  Bacon's  *  Novum  Organum,'  and  Newton's 
*  Optics,*  for  all  of  these  fall  far  short  of  those  require- 
ments, and  the  first  two  are  fragments  only. 

II. — Logic. 

We  first  hear  of  this  work  in  a  letter  from  Cole- 
ridge to  Mr.  Alsop,  under  the  date  of  September  24, 
1821  :— 

^'  I  entertain  some  hope,  too,  that  my  Logic,  which  I  could 
begin,  printing  immediately  if  I  could  find  a  publisher 
willing  to  undertake  it  on  equitable  terms,  might  prove  an 
exception  to  the  general  fate  of  my  publications.^^* 

Again  under  the  date  of  December  26,  1822,  we 
read: — 

^'  There  are  two  ways  of  giving  you  pleasure  and  comfort ; 

•  'Letters,   Conversations,   and   EecoUections  of  Coleridge,*  1836, 
Yol.  ii.  p.  10  (of.  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  141,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  77-8). 
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would  to  God  I  could  have  made  the  one  aympossible  virith. 
the  other,  and  have  done  both.  The  first,  the  having  finislied 
the  Logic  in  its  three  main  divisions, — as  the  Canon,  or  tliat 
which  prescribes  the  rul'e  and  form  of  all  cmiclusion  or  con- 
clusive reasoning ;  second,  as  the  Criterion,  or  that  i^liicli 
teaches  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  containiag-  all 
the  sorts,  forms,  and  sources  of  error,  and  means  of  deceiv- 
ing or  being  deceived;  third,  las  the  Organ,  or  positive 
instrument  for  discovering  truth,  together  with  the  gexieral 
introduction  to  the  whole.     The  second  was  to  come  to  to^vvn, 

and  pass  a  week  with  you  and  Mrs. .     The  latter   I 

could  not  have  done,  and  yet  have  been  able  to  send  yoix  tlie 
present  good  tidings,  that  with  regard  to  the  former  we  are 
in  sight  of  land ;  that  Mr.  Stutfield  will  give  three  days  in 
the  week  for  the  next  fortnight,  and  that  I  have  no  donbt 
.  .  .  that  by  the  end  of  January  the  whole  book  will  not 
only  have  been  finished,  for  that  I  expect  will  be  the  case 
next  Sunday  fortnight,  but  ready  for  the  press.     In  reality^ 
I  have  novo  little  else  but  to  transcribe,  and  even  this  would 
in  part  only  be  necessary,  but  that,  I  must,  of  course,  dictate 
the  sentences  to  Mr.  Stutfield  and  Mr.  Watson ;  and  shall^ 
therefore,  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  for  occasional  cor- 
rection and  improvement.     When  this  is  done,  and  can  be 
offered  as  a  whole  to  Murray  or  other  publisher,  I  shall  have 
the  Logical  Exercises,  or  the  Logic  exemplified  and  supplied 
in  a  critique  on    (1)  Condillac ;   (2)  Paley  •  (3)  French  Che- 
mistry and  Philosophy,  with  other  miscellaneous  matters  from 
the  present  fashions  of  the  age,  moral  and  political,  ready  to 
go  to  the  press  with  by  the  time  the  other  is  printed  ofi*.^'^*^ 

There  is  a  mystery  to  be  cleared  up  concerning 
this  work.  On  Mr.  Stutfield's  death  his  widow  took 
charge  of  his  papers,  and  at  the  time  I  write  they 
are  deposited  at  Tilbury's  warehouse.  But  Mrs. 
Stutfield  tells  me  that  among  them  there  is  only  one 

*°  *  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Becollections  of  Coleridge/  1836, 
vol.  ii.  p.  150-2. 
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manuscript  which  had  been  dictated  by  Coleridge  to 
Mr.  Stutfield,  and  that  is  a  logical  manuscript  "  con- 
sisting of  a  few  pages  only."  Where  is  the  rest? 
Is  it  credible  that  it  never  existed  save  in  Cole- 
ridge's forgetive  brain  ?  I  can  hardly  believe  that  in 
the  face  of  his  express  statements,  that  on  December 
26  th,  1822,  there  remained  little  else  to  be  done  in 
completion  of  the  Logic,  in  its  three  parts  of  Canon, 
Criterion,  and  Organ,  but  transcription  of  what  had 
been  already  written ;  and  that  day  being  Saturday, 
that  by  the  15  th  day  Coleridge  expected  the  whole 
work  to  be  finished. 

Mr.  Green,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  respecting  this 
work,  says : — 

"1  apprehend  it  may  be  proved  by  reference  to  Mr, 
Stutfield^s  notes,  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  said  they  were 
dictated,  and  who  possesses  the  original  copy,  that  the  work 
never  was  finished.  Of  the  three  parts  mentioned  as  the  com- 
ponents of  the  work,  the  ^  Criterion'  and  ^  Organ'  do  not  to 
my  knowledge  exist ;  and  with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  manuscript,  including  the  ^  Canon,'  I  believe  that  I  have 
exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  not  pubhshing  them  in  their 
present  form  and  unfinished  state."  ^^ 

Of  course  such  a  reply  as  this  is  little  more  than  a 
subterfuge.  What  Mr.  Green  expected  to  happen  to 
the  manuscript  to  render  it  fit  for  publication  it  is 
hard  to  say.  If  he  really  looked  forward  to  the  pos- 
sibility, or  even  contemplated  the  desirability,  of  the 
work  being  hashed  up  to  meet  the  market,  he  must 
have  had  much  less  reverence  for  Coleridge,  and  a 
much  narrower  view  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  literature, 
than  became  the  disciple  and  exponent  of  a  great 
original  genius. 

"  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  June  10,  1854. 
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III. — Assertion  of  Religion. 

We  have  four  references  to  this  work  in  Coleridge's 
letters,  viz.  August  8,  1820. 

^'  I  at  least  am  as  well  as  I  ever  am,  and  my  regular  em- 
ployment in  which  Mr.  Green  is  weekly  my  amanuensis,  the 
work  on  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  intro- 
duced by  the  assumptions  and  postulates  required  as  the  pre- 
conditions of  a  fair  examination  of  Christianity  as  a  scheme 
of  doctrines,  precepts,  and  histories,  drawn  or  at  least 
deducible  from  these  books.^^^* 

November  27,  1820  :— 

"  Besides  this,  I  have  latterly  felt  increasingly  anxious  to 
avail  myself  of  every  moment  that  ill  health  left  me  to  get 
forward  with  my  Logic  and  with  my  'Assertion  of  Religion.' '^^^ 

September  24,  1821:— 

"  I  am  now  able  to  hope  that  I  shall  be  capable  of  setting 
apart  such  a  portion  of  my  usable  time  to  my  greater  work 
(in  assertion  of  the  ideal  truths  and  a  priori  probabiUty,  and 
a  posteriori  internal  and  external  evidence  of  the  historic 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion),  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  por- 
tion for  a  not  unprofitable  series  of  articles  for  pecuniary 
supply.''^* 

December  26, 1822  :— 

''And  this,  without  interrupting  the  greater  work  on 
Religion,  of  which  the  first  half,  containing  the  Philosophy 
or  Ideal  Truth,  possibiUty,  and  a  priori  probability  of  the 
articles  of  Christian  Faith,  was  completed  on  Sunday  last/^^^ 

This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  matter  referred  to  in 

^  *  Letters,  Conversations,  and  EecoUections  of  Coleridge,*  1836, 
vol.  i.  p.  104  (cf.  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  153). 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

"  'Letters,  Conversations,  and  EecoUections  of  Coleridge,'  1836, 
vol.  ii.  p.  9.  **  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
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the  following  extracts.     The  first  is  from  a  work  by 
Coleridge's  daughter: — 

'^  Reason  cannot  oblige  us  to  receive/'  said  Kant,  '^  more 
than  reason  can  prove.  But  what  mere  speculative  reason 
cannot  oblige  us  to  receive,  the  moral  and  spiritual  within  us 
may.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  '  Aids  to  Reflection ; ' 
I  believe  that  my  father,  in  his  latter  years,  added  something 
to  it  on  the  subject  of  Ideas,  which  will  appear,  I  trust, 
hereafter  .^'^^ 

The  second  is  from  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge's  'Pre- 
face to  the  Table  Talk ' : — 

"  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  he  lived  to  complete  his 
great  work  '  On  Philosophy  reconciled  with  Christian  Reli- 
gion,' he  would  without  scruple  have  used  in  that  work  any 
part  or  parts  of  his  preliminary  treatises,  as  their  intrinsic 
fitness  required.'' ^7 

There  seems  some  great  difficulty  here.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  what  this  book  was,  nor  how  far  it  had 
progressed  when  it  was  finally  suspended.  Mr.  Green 
was  not  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question ;  he 
writes, — "  Of  the  alleged  work  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  to  be  called  '  The  Assertion  of  Religion,' 
I  have  no  knowledge."  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  Cole- 
ridge's daughter  and  nephew  knew  of  some  such  a 
fragment,  and  the  former  speaks  of  its  publication  as 
at  least  probable.  I  ought,  however,  to  mention  that 
there  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  both  these 
allusions  are  not  to  a  part  of  the  Logosophia.. 

"  Sara  Coleridge's  Introduction  to  the  *  Biographia  Literaria,*  vol.  i. 
p.  cxxxviii.  (Of.  the  *  Friend/  vol.  i.  p.  240,  vol.  iii.  p.  196,  and  *  Theory 
ofLife,'p.  62.) 

V  « Specimens  of  the  Table  Talk  of  S.  T.  Coleridge/  3rd  ed.  1851, 

p.  xxii. 

VOL.  IX.  K 
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IV. — Lectures  oK  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Under  the  date  of  December  2,  1818,  Coleridge 
writes  to  Mr.  Alsop  concerning  the  success  of  these 
lectures,  speaking  of  their  delivery  as  a  future  event. 
Again,  under  the  date  of  December  26,  1822,  he 
writes : — 

^'  The  publication  of  my  Shakspeare  and  other  similar  lec- 
tures, sheet  per  sheet,  in  Blackwood,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Frere's  shorthand  copies,  and  those  on  the  Bttstory  of 
Philosophy  in  one  volume,  would  nearly  suffice .^^  [i.  e.  for 
the  purpose  of  a  maintenance] .  ^® 

'^  The  prospectus  of  these  Lectures,*^  says  Mr.  Alsop,  ''  is 
so  full  of  interest,  and  so  well  worthy  of  attention,  that  I 
subjoin  it ;  trusting  that  the  lectures  themselves  will  soon  be 
furnished  by,  or  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Green,  the  most 
constant  and  the  most  assiduous  of  his  disciples. 

"  That  gentleman  will,  I  earnestly  hope — and  doubt  not — 
see  and  feel  the  necessity  of  giving  the  whole  of  his  great 
master^s  views,  opinions,  and  anticipations ;  not  those  alone 
in  which  he  more  entirely  sympathizes,  or  those  which  may 
have  more  ready  acceptance  in  the  present  time.  He  will 
not  shrink  from  the  great,  the  sacred  duty  he  has  volunta- 
rily undertaken,  from  any  regards  of  prudence,  still  less  from 
that  most  hopeless  form  of  fastidiousness,  the  wish  to  con- 
ciliate,^^ etc.^* 

Mr.  Green  did  not  see  the  matter  at  all  from  Mr. 
Alsop's  point  of  view — nor  from  mine.  He  says  the 
the  work  is  in  his  possession. 

'^  It  was  presented  to  me,^^  he  continues,  ^'  by  the  late  J. 
Hookham  Frere,  and  consists  of  notes  taken  for  him  by  an 

"  'Letters,  Conversations,  and  Eecollections  of  Coleridge,'  1836, 
vol.  ii.  p.  162.  (Cf.  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  152.) 

.  "  *  Letters,   Conversations,  and  Eecollections  of  Coleridge,'  1836, 
vol.  ii.  p.  218-19. 
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eminent  shorthand  writer,  of  the  course  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Coleridge  on  that  subject  [the  History  of  Philosophy] . 
Unfortunately  however,  these  notes  are  wholly  unfit  for 
publication,  as  indeed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  com- 
municated to  me  by  Coleridge,  that  the  person  employed 
confessed  that  after  the  first  lecture  he  was  unable  to  follow 
the  lecturer  in  consequence  of  becoming  perplexed  and  de- 
layed by  the  novelty  of  the  language,  for  which  he  was 
wholly  unprepared  by  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  art.  If 
this  '  History  of  Philosophy  ^  is  to  be  published  in  an  intel- 
hgible  form,  it  will  require  to  be  re-vmtten,  and  I  would 
willingly  undertake  the  task,  had  I  not  in  connection  with 
Coleridge's  views,  other  and  more  pressing  objects  to  ac- 
complish,''^ 

to  wit,  his  own  "  great  work  "  aforesaid. 

The  Eev.  Derwent  Coleridge  tells  me  that  Mr. 
Green  owned  to  him  that  in  these  lectures  were  some 
valuable  remarks  on  Spinoza. 

V. — Fly-catchers. 

Under  this  title  are  collected  twenty-three  mis- 
cellaneous notes  by  Coleridge.  The  majority  of  these 
are  theological,  and  for  the  most  part  critical.  The 
manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Eev.  Derwent 
Coleridge.  He  informs  me  that  a  few  of  the  notes 
in  this  manuscript  were  published  in  the  *  Literary 
Remains,'  (vol.  ii.  or  iii.  I  suppose).  "  To  me,"  writes 
that  gentleman,  "they  appear,  however  faulty  in 
detail,  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit,  and  at  times  to 
reveal  several  principles,  of  extreme  interest  .  .  . 
The  remainder  is  chiefly  letters,  journals,  and  other, 
memoranda,  juvenilia,  and  a  few  fragments  of  great 

^  *  Notes  and  Queries,*  June  10,  1864. 
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use  towards  the  composition  of  a  literary  biography, 
but  not  otherwise  available." 

He  further  tells  me  that  on  his  sister's  death  he 
received  all  the  papers  that  were  in  her  possessiou 
when  she  died;  and  that  on  Mr.  Green's  death  he 
received  all  those  papers  on  which  he  was  assumed  to 
have  any  claim,  but  none  in  Mr.  Green's  handwriting. 

Besides  these  five  works,  there  is  little  of  Cole- 
ridge's in  manuscript  deserving  mention,  save,  per- 
haps, 

VI. — Some  Fragments  on  Logic,  Grammar,  etc. 

In  the  possession  of  his  son ;  and  which  may  or 
may  not  be  identical  with  No.  III.,  probably  not ;  and 

VII. — Some  still  Unpublished  '  Marginalia.' 

De  Quincey  says  in  a  note  to  his  article  on  *  Cole- 
ridge and  Opium-eating :' — 

''We  ourselves  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  Mr. 
Coleridge  LaVs  English  version  of  Jacob  [Behmen] — a, 
set  of  huge  quartos.  Some  months  afterwards  we  saw  this 
work  lying  open,  and  one  volume,  at  least  overflowing  in 
parts,  with  the  commentaries  and  other  '  corollaries^  of  Cole- 
ridge.  Whither  has  this  work,  and  so  many  others  scattered 

about  with  Coleridge^s  manuscript  notes,  vanished  from  the 
world? '^21 

Such  a  work  should  be  sought  for  in  the  libraries 

21  This  edition  of  Behmen  is  often  cited  as  Law's  Edition,  but  in 
truth  Wm.  Law  never  edited  Behmen's  works.  The  edition  of  1764- 
1781  (4  vols.  4to)  he  had  no  hand  in ;  in  fact,  he  died  in  1761.  Some 
diagrams,  illustrative  of  Behmen's  Theosophy  were  found  among  his 
papers  after  his  death,  and  these  were  engraved  and  published  with  the 
edition  in  question ;  hence  the  error. 
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of  professed  Theosophers  ;  the  chief  of  whom  is  Mr. 
Christopher  Walton,  the  editor  of  a  thick  volume  on 
the  subject  of  Behmen's  speculations.  There  is  also 
a  copy  of '  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,'  with  some 
of  Coleridge's  annotations,  which  came  into  my  pos- 
session some  years  ago,  and  is  now  lying  on  the  table. 
I  communicated  the  notes  without  delay  to  *  Notes 
and  Queries.' 

Besides  these  annotated  works,  there  is  a  copy  of 
Fleury's  'Ecclesiastical  History,' 1727-1732  (English), 
the  first  volume  of  which  has  marginalia  in  Cole- 
ridge's hand.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Rig- 
gall,  Esq.,  of  No.  141,  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater. 
Mr.  Pickering,  too,  has  a  copy  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Rann's  edition  of '  Shakespeare,'  1786,  in  six  volumes, 
of  which  vols,  i.,  ii.,  v.,  and  vi.  have  notes  by  Cole- 
ridge, some  in  pencil  and  some  in  ink.  Many  of  the 
pencil  notes  have  been  cut  through  in  binding,  and 
are  illegible.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Pickering  sold  a 
copy  of  Boerhaave's  *  Method  of  Chymistry,'  4to, 
1727,  with  Coleridge's  marginalia.  I  have  not  ascer- 
tained the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

As  I  said,  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  though  closely 
pursued,  is  but  insignificant.  But  small  as  it  is,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  what  we  have  and  what  we  ought 
to  have  of  Coleridge's  manuscript  works,  which  have 
remained  unedited  and  unpublished. 

Coleridge's  will,  dated  September,  1829,  authorizes 
his  executor  (the  late  Mr.  Green),  "  if  he  should  think 
it  expedient,  to  publish  any  of  the  notes  or  writings 
made  by  him  (Coleridge)  in  his  books,  or  any  other 
of  his  manuscripts  or  writings,  or  any  letters  which 
should  thereafter  be  collected  from  or  supplied  by  his 
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friends  or  correspondents."   So  that  in  Mr.  Green  was 
vested  an  absolute  discretion  to  publish  or  withhold 
from  the  press  any  of  Coleridge's  works.     Now,  that 
Mr.  Green  is  dead,  and  one  obstacle,  at  least,  is  re- 
moved, let  us  hope  that  those  works  will  receive  the 
tardy  justice  of  publication.    1  make  no  question  that 
these  extant  manuscripts  need  careful  editing  to  fit 
them  for  publication;  but   rough   as   some  of  the 
materials  undoubtedly  are,  it  is  surely  possible  to  give 
them  some  sort  of  arrangement  without  destroying 
their  identity  or  originality.     It  is  hard  to  conceive 
a  worse   case   than   that  of  Buckle's  fragments  on 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet  these  were  woven  into  an 
organic   whole   by   means   of  intercalary   sentences 
enclosed  in  square  brackets.      Probably,  nothing  so 
difficult  of  treatment  as  thigi  will  be  found  among 
Coleridge's  remains;  so  that   I  hold  the  family  of 
Coleridge  wholly  without  excuse,  if  they  do  not  make 
some  attempt  to  issue,  at  least,  the  more  important  of 
his  unpublished  manuscripts. 
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VIII.— ON  RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE 
GREEK  CEMETERIES  OF  THE  CYRENAICA. 

BT   GEO.   DENNIS,   ESQ. 
(Eead  July  10, 1867.) 

I  PROPOSE  to  give  in  this  paper  some  account  of  ex- 
cavations I  have  recently  made  in  the  ancient  ceme- 
teries of  the  Cyrenaica,^  the  only  portion  of  the  African 
coast  which  the  Greeks,  in  the  days  of  their  national 
independence,  were  tempted  to  colonize.  Extensive 
excavations,  you  are  well  aware,  were  made  at  its  capi- 
tal, Cyrene,  in  1 861,  by  Captain  Murdoch  Smith,  R.E., 
and  Commander  Porch  er,  RN.,  who  have  enriched 
the  British  Museum  with  a  finely-preserved  statue  of 

^  [It  is  well  to  state  here,  as  an  introduction  to  the  following  paper, 
that  the  Cybbnaica,  or  province  of  which  Cybbnb  was  the  capital,  was* 
a  narrow  slip  of  land  on  the  seacoast  of  North  Africa,  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  hore  also  the  name  of  Pbntapolis,  from  its 
five  principal  towns,  viz.  Cybbnb,  Babca,  with  its  port,  Ptolemais, 
Tetjchei&a  (or  Absinob),  Hespbbidbs  (or  Bbbbnicb),  and  Afol- 
LONiA.  It  was  in  length  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  seventy  miles  at  its  widest  part.  The  earliest  Greek  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Battus  at  Cybbnb,  who  led  a  colony  of 
Dorians  thither  from  the  island  of  Thbba  in  b.c,  631.  Next,  in  order 
of  date,  come  Tbuchbiba  and  Hbsfbbidbs,  and  then  Babca,  which 
was  a  colony  from  Cybbnb.  Afollonia  was  merely  the  port  of  Cy- 
bbnb, which  lay  several  miles  inland,  on  a  lofty  plateau. — W.  S.  W, 

v.] 
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Apollo  Citharcedus,  and  other  marbles  of  interest  from 
that  city.  My  researches  have  been  in  a  totally  dis- 
tinct field,  and  of  a  wholly  different  character.  Thase 
gentlemen  confined  their  labours  to  that  one  site,  and 
to  the  temples,  theatres,  and  other  ruins  within  tlie 
city.  1,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  explorations 
on  four  ancient  sites  along  the  coast  of  the  Cyre- 
naica,  but  have  limited  them  to  the  cemeteries  out- 
side the  walls. 

I  should  premise  that  I  have  no  extraordinary  suc- 
cess to  record,  no  startling  discoveries  to  announce ; 
on  the  contrary,  what  1  have  to  narrate  is  little  more 
than  a  tale  of  fruitless  labours  and  repeated  disap- 
pointments, for  such  has  been  my  experience  of  ex- 
cavating in  the  Cyrenaica.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
man  to  disinter  the  palaces  of  Assyrian  kings,  with 
their  long-buried  treasures  of  primeval  art,  or  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  sculptured  adornments  of 
a  mausoleum.  It  is  not  every  man's  good  fortune 
to  break  ground  in  a  virgin  cemetery,  like  Vulci  or 
Cameirus,  teeming  with  the  products  of  Hellenic 
genius. 

Yet,  though  my  experience  of  success  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  two  distinguished  excavators  alluded 
to,  I  also  have  tasted  the  delight  of  working  on 
ground  stored  with  art-wealth,  and  not  previously  ex- 
plored. When  excavating  under  the  auspices  of  Earl 
Russell  in  Sicily,  in  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient 
Gela,  now  Terranuova,  I  have  often  seen  my  daily  la- 
bour rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  several  well-fur- 
nished tombs.  At  one  time,  I  may  almost  say  that 
every  hour  disclosed  its  sepulchre,  every  sepulchre 
containing  at  least  one  painted  vase.     Had  not  my 
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excavations  on  that  site  been  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  Italian  authorities,  I  might,  with  a  few  months' 
labour,  have  filled  a  room  at  the  British  Museum 
with  the  sepulchral  furniture  of  the  old  Geloans.  In 
Sicily  I  had  a  wide  choice  of  ancient  sites  for  my  ex- 
plorations, while  I  was  also  fortunate  in  my  selection. 
In  the  Cyrenaica,  on  the  other  hand,  my  sphere  was 
limited,  and  the  most  likely  sites  had  been  exhausted 
by  previous  excavators,  so  that,  the  harvest  having 
been  already  gathered,  nothing  remained  for  me  but 
to  do  my  best  in  the  way  of  gleaning. 

It  was,  however,  at  Terranuova  that  I  met  a  French 
itinerant  doctor,  who  had  visited  Ben-Ghazi  a  few  years 
before,  and  he  gave  me  so  exciting  an  account  of  the 
painted  vases  he  had  seen  taken  from  the  tombs  there 
and  sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  that,  when  I  found  all  fur- 
ther research  in  Sicily  was  prohibited,  I  begged  Earl 
Russell  to  send  me  to  the  Cyrenaica.  His  Lordship 
was  so  good  as  to  comply  with  my  request ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1864  I  left  England  to  undertake 
the  office  of  Vice-Consul  of  Ben-Ghazi. 

BeurGhazi  is  the  modern  name  of  the  Euesperides 
or  Hesperides  or  Hesperis  of  the  early  writers,  and  of 
the  coins, — the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  sup- 
posed site  of  that  paradise  of  Grecian  fable,  the  Gar- 
dens of  the  Hesperides.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  con- 
ceive that  this  dreary,  sandy,  barren  shore  could  at  any 
period  have  possessed  more  attractions  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  exact  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  known, 
but  its  historical  importance  commences  with  the 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies. 

In  no  part  of  the  ancient  necropolis  is  there  a  ves- 
tige of  sepulchral  monuments  above  ground,  to  which 
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fact  it  doubtless  owes  its  preservation  to  our  oTvn 
day ;  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  offered  no  field 
for  my  research.     The  low  hills,  which  rise  from  the 
shores  of  a  salt  lake  beyond  the  town,  were  pitted 
from   base   to   summit  with   gaping   sepulchres,    all 
opened  and  rifled  of  late  years.     Hardly  a  square  fa- 
thom of  this  huge  warren  but  was  burrowed.     Here 
and  there,  indeed,  between  the  ridges,  was  a  smooth 
strip  sown  with  com ;  but  even  here  the  ground  had 
been  excavated,  and  the  tombs  filled  in  again  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.    1  learned  that  to  M.  Vattier 
de   Bourville,  who  was  French  Consular  Agent   at 
Ben-Ghazi  in  1848-9,  the  chief  part  of  this  wholesale 
rifling  was  to  be  ascribed,  and  that  hence  he  had 
drawn  a  large  portion  of  the  Cyrenaic  vases,  with 
which  he  has  enriched  the  Louvre.     Moreover,   an 
old  Arab  of  Ben-Ghazi,  called  Mohammed  El  Larache, 
from  his  lameness,  and  Mohammed  El  Antico  from 
his  occupation,  claimed    to   have  been    digging   in 
this  cemetery  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  to  have 
made  the  discoveries  for  which  M.  de  Bourville  has 
obtained  the  credit.     Here  also  he  had  found  most  of 
the  vases  which  Mr.  Werry  brought  to  England  some 
years  since.     In  short,  it  was  manifest  to  me  that  the 
necropolis  had  already  been  worked  out.     In  proof 
of  this  fact,  I  may  state,  that  though  the  said  Arab, 
during  the  three  years  1  have  lived  at  Ben-Ghazi,  has 
been  daily  groping  among  these  hills,  relying  on  my 
promise  to  pay  him  handsomely  for  anything  valuable 
he  might  discover,  he  has  not  brought  me  more  than 
one  good  vase  from  this  necropolis. 

1  had  come,  however,  to  Ben-Ghazi  to  dig,  and  I  felt 
bound,  at  least,  to  make  a  trial.     After  a  careful  ex- 
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amination  of  the  ground,  I  discovered  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  necropolis,  I  cannot  say  a  promising  site  for 
research,  but  a  spot  where  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  I 
might  find  tombs.     I  was  not  disappointed.     I  found 
sepulchres  in  the  very  spots  I  had  selected ;  some  of 
them  intact.     They  were  in  the  base  of  a  rocky  hil- 
lock, rising  but  little   above  the  level  of  the  salt 
lagoon,  and  they  were  generally  approached  by  a  sort  of 
pit  sunk  in  the  rock,  in  the  inner  wall  of  which  was 
a  narrow  doorway,  closed  by  a  large  slab.  On  clearing 
out  this  pit,  which  was  invariably  choked  with  earth, 
80  as  to  render  it  undistinguishable  from  the  ground 
around  it,  I  sometimes  found  that  the  slab  had  been 
broken  away  at  one  comer,  or  else  thrown  forward, 
the  tomb  itself  having,  in  such  cases,  been  already 
rifled.     In  some  instances,  however,  the  slab  was  in 
its  place,  intact.     The  tomb  was  usually  divided  into 
six  or  eight  loculi^  or  cells,  by  walls  left  in  the  rock 
in  which  it  was  excavated,  each  cell  serving  for  a  body, 
and  the  earth,  which  had  washed  in,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  through  the  crevices  of  the  doorway,  had  to 
be  removed  before   the  furniture  could  be   got  at. 
Whether  the  tomb  had  been  previously  opened  or 
not,  however,  made  little  diflFerence,  so  far  as  this  fur^ 
niture  was  concerned.     The  five  or  six  virgin-tombs 
I  opened  gave  me  at  the  best  but  a  few  large  wine 
amphorce  of  common  ware,  sometimes  with  the  name 
of  a  magistrate  stamped  on  one  of  the  handles, — 
some  specimens  of  the  white  pottery  peculiar  to  this 
site,  adorned  with  vermilion  ribands,  or  painted  with 
lyres,  fillets,  garlands,  vases,  etc.,  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Pompeian  style, — and  pots  of  the 
ordinary  pale  coarse  clay.     Not  a  single  figured  vase 
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did  I  bring  to  light ;  nor  one  even  of  those  elegant 
statuettes  in  terra'Cotta^  which  this  necropolis  haxl 
once  yielded  in  considerable  abundance.  • 

This  was  discouraging ;  but,  as  I  had  not  expected 
much,  I  was  not  greatly  disappointed.  I  brought, 
however,  my  excavations  at  this  spot  to  a  close,  and 
turned  my  thoughts  to  the  other  ancient  sites  of  the 
Cyrenaic  Pentapolis.  The  nearest  of  these  to  Ben- 
Ghazi  was  Teucheira,  on  the  coast,  nearly  forty  miles 
to  the  eastward,  and  in  this  place  my  interest  had 
been  excited  by  some  fragments  of  vases  in  the  finest 
style  of  Greek  ceramographic  art,  which  had  been 
found  in  its  necropolis. 

Preparatory,  however,  to  further  active  operations, 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  visit  all  the  ancient  sites 
of  the  Cyrenaica,  and  ascertain,  so  far  as  I  could, 
what  I  had  to  expect  from  each.  Owing  to  various 
duties,  I  was  not  able  to  commence  my  tour  with 
Gyrene  till  March,  1865.  Gyrene  is  about  180  miles 
from  Ben-Ghazi  to  the  E.N.E.,  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  highest  verge  of  the  table- 
land which  fills  that  promontory  or  shoulder  of  the 
African  coast,  which  here  projects  northward  to  the 
Peloponnesus.  About  halfway  from  Ben-Ghazi  is 
Merdj,  a  wretched  hamlet  clustering  around  a  mo- 
dem fortress  raised  by  the  Turks  to  overawe  the 
lawless  Arab  tribes  of  this  district.  It  stands  on  a 
slight  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  elevated 
about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  nearly 
twenty  miles  distant.  Merdj  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Barca, — a  supposition  aris- 
ing in  part,  perhaps,  from  the  name  of  Barca  being 
retained   by  the  Arabs  as  that  of  this  mountainous 
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district,  and  in  part,  it  may  be,  from  the  want  of  any 
other  site  recognized  as  ancient  in  this  part  of  the 
{  province  to  which  to  attach  the  name.  I  doubted 
at  once,  however,  the  idea  that  this  could  have  been 
the  site  of  a  Hellenic  city,  and  my  doubts  were  con- 
firmed on  a  fuller  examination  of  the  character  of 
the  local  remains.  I  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Panizzi 
that  Merdj  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
Roman  station,  and  that  the  real  site  of  Barca  must 
be  sought  on  the  heights  inland  from  Ptolemais, 
which  was  originally  its  port.  Subsequent  researches 
have  confirmed  this  judgment,  and  have  enabled  me 
to  fix  its  site  on  the  brow  of  the  steep  heights  im- 
mediately behind  Ptolemais,  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  the  coast. 

From  Merdj  I  proceeded  to  Cyrene,  the  position  of 
which  is  very  striking.  It  was  built  at  the  height  of 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  verge  of  a  steep,  sink- 
ing some  1000  feet  to  the  plain  immediately  beneath 
it,  and  the  face  of  this  steep  was  cut  or  stepped  into 
a  series  of  terraces,  which  anciently  served  as  roads. 
The  inner  side  of  these  terraces  was  scarped  and  ex- 
cavated into  tombs,  many  of  large  size,  fronted  with 
courts,  and  adorned  with  Doric  or  Ionic  fafades, 
either  hewn  from  the  rock,  or  built  up  with  masonry, 
while  some  few  exhibited  epitaphs  graven  in  the 
rock,  and  retained  the  colours  with  which  the  details 
of  their  architecture  were  picked  out.  Illustrations 
of  these  polychromic  facades  have  been  given  by 
Beechey,  and  by  Smith  and  Porcher.  The  slopes  be- 
tween the  terraces  also  show  huge  sarcophagi  carved 
from  the  rock,  or  still  larger  sepulchres,  in  the  form 
of  miniature  temples,  piled  one  above  the  other  on 
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the  face  of  the  steep.     The  entire  hillside,  in    fact, 
from  base  to  summit,  is  covered  with  sepulchral  mo- 
numents in  countless  numbers,  in  great  variety,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
In    the    deep   and    beautiful  ravine  which   bounds 
the  city  to  the  west  tombs  also  abound;  but  liere 
they  are  all  hewn  in  the  cliffs,  and  their  facades  have 
an  archaic  and   even  Egyptian  character,  due    pro- 
bably less  to  the  proximity  of  Cyrene  to  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs  than  to  the  early  date  of  the  monu- 
ments, which  belong  to  a  period  when  Greek  art  had 
not  as  yet  acquired  the  flowing  lines  and  graceful 
curves  which  characterize  its  best  period.     Here,  too, 
their  position  is  remarkably  picturesque,  from  the  in- 
termixture of  trees, — the   pine,    cypress,  plane-tree, 
carob,   wild    olive,    myrtle,   arbutus,   and    oleander, 
which,  massed  together  by  the  wild  vine  and  honey- 
suckle, climb  the  precipices,  and  choke  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  this  ravine,  giving  it  its  appellation  of  Wady 
Bil  Ghadir,  or  "  Valley  of  Verdure." 

The  plain  also  at  the  back  or  to  the  south  of  the 
city  is  studded  with  sepulchres,  built  up  in  the  form 
of  Doric  temples — the  heroa  of  the  illustrious  citizens 
of  Cyrene — flanking  the  ancient  roads;  while  the 
shallow  ravines  which  intersect  it  are  so  many  streets 
of  tombs.  Altogether,  the  necropolis  of  Cyrene  is 
far  more  imposing  from  the  multitude  and  grandeur 
of  its  monuments  than  any  other  ancient  cemetery 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  wonder- 
ful collections  of  tombs  in  Lycia,  described  by  Sir 
Charles  Fellows,  can  rival  the  abundance,  variety, 
beauty,  and  perfection  of  its  sepulchres.  But  the 
more  abundant  and  the  more  beautiful  these  superter- 
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ranean  monuments,  the  less  room  was  there  for  ex- 
cavating enterprise.  It  was  manifestly  useless  to  ex- 
plore any  of  them,  for  they  had  all  been  opened  and 
rifled  long  ages  since ;  and  I  knew  well  that  if  there 
were  tombs  beneath  the  surface  which,  having  no- 
thing to  mark  their  position,  might  have  escaped  the 
spoiler,  they  would  be  all  the  less  likely  to  contain 
furniture  of  value,  on  account  of  the  very  abundance 
and  beauty  of  the  monuments  above  ground.  How- 
ever, as  at  Ben-Ghazi,  I  felt  bound  to  make  an  experi- 
ment. 

After  some  research,  I  came  on  two  tombs,  with- 
out superincumbent  monuments,  and  so  closely  sealed 
with  massive  slabs  fitting  into  their  doorways  that 
it  was  evident  they  had  hitherto  escaped  violation. 
With  some  hours'  labour  I  succeeded  in  break- 
ing, in  the  corner  of  one  of  these  slabs,  which  was 
fifteen  inches  thick,  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  my 
body.  The  tomb  had  been  so  well  closed  that  hardly 
any  earth  had  penetrated,  and  on  its  rocky  floor  lay 
the  dust  of  the  corpse  in  the  place  of  the  bones,  with 
a  group  of  small  vases  on  either  side  of  the  head. 
There  was  nothing  else!  Such  a  sepulchre, — so 
neatly  formed,  so  carefully  closed,  and  intact, — in 
Etruria,  would  have  yielded  several  painted  vases, 
with  mirrors  or  other  implements  in  bronze,  and  pos- 
sibly ornaments  of  gold;  and  in  Sicily,  would  have 
contained,  at  least,  one  or  two  painted  Ucythi.  Here 
all  the  fruits  of  my  labour  were  some  half-dozen 
pieces  of  very  ordinary  pottery,  which  proved  the 
occupant  of  the  tomb  was  not  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Cyrene.  Another  sepulchre  hard  by,  similar  in  every 
respect,  contained  similar  furniture.     I  was  satisfied 
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that  further  labour  in  this  necropolis  would  be  fruit- 
less. 

From  Cyrene  I  visited  its  port,  the  ancient  Apol- 
Ionia,  now  called  Marsa  Sousah,  twelve  miles  from  tho 
metropolis.     From  the  paucity  of  sepulchres  abovo 
ground,  and  from  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  exca- 
vation in  modem  times,  I  was  led  to  form  a  favourable 
opinion  of  this  site  ;  but  I  found  that  nothing  could 
be  done  here  in  the  way  of  excavations,  unless  with  a 
vessel  anchored  oiF  the  port  as  a  base  of  operations, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  water. .   The  ancient  wells 
which  still  exist  have  been  rendered  brackish  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  sea  or  the  subsidence  of   the 
coast,  and  no  potable  water  is  to  be  obtained  save 
from  a  long  distance  inland. 

I  had  now  satisfied  myself  that  three  of  the  ce- 
meteries of  the  Pentapolis  were  closed  to  my  re- 
search :  one  from  its  being  inaccessible,  at  least  with 
the  means  at  my  command,  and  the  others  from  having 
been  exhausted,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
There  still  remained  those  of  Teucheira  and  Ptolemais. 
I  visited  both  these  sites  on  my  return  from  Cyrene, 
but  could  not  on  that  occasion  attempt  to  explore 
them.  So  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  surface,  the 
cemetery  of  Ptolemais  appeared  to  have  been  com- 
paratively little  disturbed ;  while  that  of  Teucheira 
showed  on  every  hand  manifest  traces  of  the  spoiler. 
All  along  the  crest  and  higher  slopes  of  the  ridge 
overhanging  the  sea,  on  which  the  city  was  built, 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  walls,  the  ground  was 
burrowed  with  sepulchres  already  rifled,  almost  to 
the  same  extent  as  at  Ben-Ghazi ;  yet  here  and  there 
among  the  dark  pits  there  appeared  to  be  an  un- 
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touched  spot,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  ridge 
seemed  scarcely  to  have  been  stirred  by  the  pickaxe 
of  the  excavator.  I  felt,  therefore,  that,  although  the 
site  had  been  already  well  worked,  it  was  possible 
that  there  was  still  room  for  my  enterprise. 

Being  obliged  to  visit  Malta  that  summer,  I  was 
not  able  to  start  for  Teucheira  on  my  excavating  ex- 
pedition before  November.  I  should  observe  that 
excavating  on  such  sites  as  Teucheira  and  Ptolemais  is 
not  like  digging  in  Italy  or  Sicily,  where  I  could 
leave  my  hotel  in  the  morning  for  my  work  and  re- 
turn at  night,  giving  no  thought  to  my  labourers' 
wants  beyond  paying  them  their  wages  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  An  excavating  expedition  in  the  Cyrenaica 
means  a  campaign  into  the  desert,  where  nothing  can 
be  purchased  from  the  Arabs  beyond  barley  for  the 
cattle.  No  small  amount,  therefore,  of  forethought 
and  preparation  was  wanted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  expedition,  and  all  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries of  every  description  had  to  be  transported  from 
Ben-Ghazi  on  the  backs  of  camels. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  although  Teucheira 
received  the  name  of  Arsinoe  from  the  queen  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  its  original  appellation  has 
survived  the  later  one,  for  it  is  still  called  "  Tocra " 
by  the  Arabs.  It  is  one  of  those  ancient  cities  of 
which,  as  of  Vulci,  we  learn  more  from  the  monu- 
ments on  the  spot  than  from  history.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  state  with  certainty  in  what  century  it  was 
founded ;  but  the  character  of  its  sepulchral  remains 
marks  it  as  of  higher  antiquity  than  Hesperides.  No- 
thing, however,  that  I  have  seen  from  its  necropolis 
can  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle 
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of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  while  the  greater  part  of  its 
pottery  belongs  to  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  be- 
fore our  era. 

The  city,  which  forms  a  rude  square,  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circuit,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
walls  of  massive  masonry,  which  in  many  parts  are 
nearly  perfect,  and  are  of  much  interest  as  illustrating 
the  style  of  fortification  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  by 
whom  they  were  repaired.     On  the  side  towards  the 
sea,  no  defences  now  rise  above  the  low  cliff  on  which 
the  city  stands.     Within  the  walls  are  many  remains 
of  Christian  churches  and  of  other  edifices  of  late 
date ;    many   streets   are   traceable,  with  the  houses 
marked  out  as  clearly  as  at  Pompeii ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, no   ruins  of  decidedly  Hellenic   construction. 
Whatever  there  may  be  of  that  antiquity  is  below 
the  surface,  buried  beneath  the  debris  of  subsequent 
ages. 

Sunk  in  the  crest  of  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  city, 
both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  walls,  are  exten- 
sive quarries,  from  which  the  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  Teucheira  have  been  drawn.  In  the  cliffs 
of  these  quarries  numerous  sepulchral  chambers  have 
been  excavated,  many  bearing  the  epitaphs  of  theft- 
original  occupants  carved  in  the  rock  over  their  door- 
ways ;  but  these  inscriptions,  though  in  Greek,  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  Roman  period.  Some  of  these 
chambers  now  serve  the  Arabs  as  habitations,  grana- 
ries, or  stables.  In  the  plain,  on  the  verge  of  these 
quarries,  the  rock  has  been  hollowed  into  tombs  of 
the  sarcophagus  form,  whose  lids,  composed  of  mas- 
sive blocks,  must  always  have  shown  above  ground, 
and   thus  have   attracted   spoilers  long  ages   since. 
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With  these  exceptions,  however,  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  Greek  sepulture  above  the  surface ;  nor  are 
there  any  of  those  stately  monuments  which  stud  the 
plains  and  clothe  the  hill-slopes  at  Cyrene.  Their 
exposed  position  on  the  seacoast  probably  led  the  peo- 
ple of  Teucheira  to  think  it  prudent  to  conceal  their 
dead,  a  precaution  which  the  Cyreneans,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  double  range  of  almost  inaccessible  preci- 
pices and  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  take.  The  tombs  of  Teucheira,  more- 
over, differ  from  those  of  Ben-Ghazi  in  that  they  are 
rarely  chambers  hollowed  in  the  slopes,  but  rather 
8ori  or  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  rock  below  the  surface, 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  four  or  five 
massive  blocks,  about  five  feet  long  and  some  twenty 
inches  in  thickness.  A  few  detached  sarcophagi  may 
be  seen  here  and  there  above  ground,  principally 
along  the  sides  of  ancient  roads,  but  they  are  all  of 
Roman  date. 

At  Teucheira  I  commenced  operations  by  probing 
such  spaces  among  the  violated  tombs  as  seemed  to 
have  been  passed  over  by  previous  explorers.  But 
in  most  instances  I  found  the  omission  rather  apparent 
than  real,  for  though  the  surface  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed, the  tombs  beneath  it  had  been  broken  into 
from  those  adjoining.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
ridge,  however,  I  met  with  more  success,  although 
the  ground  here  also  had  been  more  extensively  dis- 
turbed than  was  superficially  apparent,  the  plough 
having  effaced  the  traces  of  previous  excavations.  I 
tried  both  sides  of  the  city  heights  as  well  as  hollows, 
not  forgetting  to  explore  the  ground  outside  the  gates, 
where  a  double  row  of  Roman  sarcophagi  on  the  sur- 
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face  marked  the  line  of  the  ancient  roads  leading  to 
Ptolemais  and  Hesperides.  My  success  was  small. 
I  found  tombs  in  considerable  numbers  almost  wher- 
ever I  dug,  save  by  the  side  of  the  said  roads,  but 
they  had  been  already  rifled,  or,  if  intact,  contained 
little  to  reward  my  labours.  I  knew  that  from  this 
necropolis  M.  de  Bourville  had  drawn  his  choicest 
vases,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  ransacked  all 
the  aristocratic  sepulchres  and  had  left  to  me  none 
but  those  of  the  baser  sort.  Once,  indeed,  I  was  led 
for  a  moment  to  believe  that  fortune  had  reserved 
some  patrician  treasures  for  me  also,  when  on  break- 
ing ground  not  far  from  the  walls  I  came  upon  a 
group  of  sepulchres  of  superior  size,  and  so  secured 
by  massive  cover-stones  as  to  appear  at  first  intact ; 
yet  I  lifted  the  lids  only  to  find  them  more  or  less 
filled  with  earth,  which  covered  nothing  but  skeletons 
and  pottery  of  the  most  ordinary  description.  In  one 
instance  the  skeleton  lay  upon  a  bed  of  rock  chip- 
pings,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick.  Two  other  tombs 
were  choked  to  the  lid  with  such  chippings,  as  though 
some  mason  had  made  use  of  them  to  bury  the  dress- 
ings of  his  blocks.  In  another  tomb  at  a  little  dis- 
tance I  found  some  Greek  sepulchral  vases  deposited 
on  a  mass  of  similar  chips,  which  more  than  half 
filled  the  sepulchre,  and  carefully  protected  by  a 
superincumbent  block.  These  vases  were  probably 
ofl^erings  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  deposited  at 
the  evaylafiara^  or  the  periodical  rites  of  the  tomb. 
In  this  neighbourhood  I  discovered  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  whose  doorway  was  closed  by  an  upright 
slab,  which  when  removed  showed  the  tomb  filled  to 
the  very  roof  with  fine  earth,  not  disturbed  in  modern 
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times.  In  this  earth  lay  many  human  skeletons  in 
tiers,  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  layers  of 
earth,  containing  lamps  and  a  little  ware  of  most  or- 
dinary description.  It  was  a  polyandrion^  or  general 
receptacle  for  the  dead,  and  of  course  contained  no 
choice  or  aristocratic  furniture. 

In  short,  after  nearly  a  month's  work  at  Tocra,  I 
had  to  show  as  the  fruit  of  my  labours  only  a  few 
painted  vases,  some  small  glass  bottles,  and  uvgiLen^ 
taria  of  alabaster,  some  fragments  of  bronze  vases 
and  strigils,  with  a  number  of  disks  or  mirrors  of  the 
same  metal,  a  little  sham  jewellery,  bracelets  of  lead, 
and  necklaces  of  terra-coUa  gilt,  with  some  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  terra-cotta  statuettes  for  which  these 
Cyrenaic  cemeteries  are  distinguished. 

I  must  say  a  word  on  these  terra-cottas^  which  are 
so  attractive,  with  the  simple  elegance  of  their  atti- 
tudes, the  graceful  arrangement  of  their  drapery,  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  countenances,  and  which 
are  yet  generally  so  difficult  to  secure.  They  are  not 
often  deposited  in  the  same  tomb  with  vases,  unless 
they  are  of  very  small  size,  or  are  neurosjpasta^ — the 
jointed  dolls  often  buried  with  Greek  children, — 
but  I  have  found  them  occasionally  mixed  with  minia- 
ture vases,  which  were  either  the  playthings  of  the 
dead  or  were  deposited  in  their  tombs  as  more  appro- 
priate furniture  than  pottery  of  the  ordinary  size.  In 
most  instances  the  larger  statuettes  take  the  place  of 
vases  and  are  often  deposited  in  pairs,  i.  e,  duplicates 
from  the  same  mould.  In  one  of  the  tombs  at  Teu- 
cheira  which  I  opened  at  the  period  in  question,  I 
found  three  such  statuettes  arranged  on  one  side  and 
two  on  the  other  of  the  head  of  the  corpse,  standing 
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erect  against  the  wall  of  rock.*  The  two  on  one  side 
were  diflFerent  representations  of  Persephone,  the  god- 
dess of  Hades.  Opposite  to  them  stood  their  exact 
counterparts.  But  the  fifth  was  a  most  singular 
figure,  like  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  taken  from  a 
Greek  tomb.  It  represented  a  female,  but  rather  au 
Italian  peasant  woman  of  our  own  time  than  a  god- 
dess of  Grecian  mythology  or  one  of  the  fair-cheeked 
daughters  of  ancient  Hellas,  for  the  head-dress  was 
the  faldetta^  folded  square  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  hanging  down  the  back,  exactly  as  it  is  worn  by 
the  women  of  Sonnino  and  other  towns  of  Southern 
Italy  at  the  present  day. 

These  tena-cotta  figures  are  of  the  local  red  clay, 
often  insufficiently  baked  or  merely  sun-dried,  and 
when  found  in  tombs  that  are  choked  with  this  clay 
they  are  very  difficult  of  extraction.  The  clay  which 
has  washed  in  periodically  through  the  crevices  of 
the  lid  has  caked  around  them  in  a  mass  as  hard 
as  chalk,  its  contraction  in  the  long  droughts  of 
summer,  or  possibly  its  pressure,  has  often  broken 
them  so  that  they  fall  to  pieces  when  the  earth  is 
removed,  and  the  fragments  are  so  soft  as  to  require 
the  most  careful  handling,  until  they  have  hardened 
somewhat  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  ex- 
cavation of  these  statuettes  I  have  almost  invariably 
taken  upon  myself,  for  I  have  learned  by  experience 
not  to  delegate  delicate  manipulations  to  men  not 

'  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  holes  left  at  the  back  of  these 
statuettes,  apparently  to  suspend  them,  that  they  were  hung  round 
the  walls  of  Greek  sepulchres.  Though  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
may  have  been  suspended  in  houses  and  temples,  I  have  seen  no  traces 
of  such  suspension  in  tombs,  where  I  have  generally  found  them  placed 
in  an  erect  position  against  the  walls.- 
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animated  by  a  due  reverence  for  antiquity  or  who 
have  no  soul  for  anything  beyond  their  day's  pay.  In 
this  tomb  I  lay  for  hours  clearing  away  the  hard  clay 
from  around  these  terra-cottas  until  the  fifth  figure, 
with  the  Italian  head-dress,  alone  remained  to  be  ex- 
tracted. The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  I  was  working 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  Heartily  weary,  I  sat  up 
awhile  to  rest.  The  overseer  of  my  gang,  who  had 
been  watching  my  operations,  with  good-natured  ofii- 
ciousness  offered  to  relieve  me.  I  refused,  but  ulti- 
mately yielded  to  his  solicitations,  cautionmg  him 
particularly  about  the  head.  Hardly,  however,  had 
he  taken  knife  and  trowel  in  hand  than  the  head  rolled 
off  its  shoulders  to  the  loose  earth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tomb.  .  He  handed  it  to  me  in  triumph,  but 
the  lovely  Greek  features  were  obliterated  for  ever. 

I  now  transferred  my  labours  to  Ptolemais,  a  city 
on  the  coast,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Teucheira.  From  an  early  period  it  must  have  existed 
as  the  port  of  Barca,  under  what  name  we  know  not, 
and  was  then  probably  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
shipping-place  ;  but  one  of  the  early  Ptolemies  raised 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a  city  and  transferred  to  it  the  po- 
pulation of  Barca,  calling  it  after  his  own  name.  The 
Arabs  still  call  it  Tolmeta.  The  city,  whose  outline 
is  still  to  be  traced  by  fragments  of  its  walls,  was  of 
quadrangular  form,  and  covered  a  much  larger  area 
than  Teucheira,  but  this  space  is  less  encumbered  with 
debris.  The  remains,  however,  of  two  theatres,  se- 
veral temples,  barracks,  baths,  large  vaulted  reservoirs, 
isolated  forts,  and  Christian  churches,  may  be  traced 
within  the  walls,  and  prominent  among  them  rise 
three  Ionic  columns,  probably  the  remains  of  "  the 
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royal  portico,  where  justice  was  formerly  adminis- 
tered," and  which,  we  are  told,  occupied  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  city.^ 

On  the  west  side  of  the  city  is  a  wide  gateway, 
flanked  by  massive  towers  of  isodomous,  rusticated 
masonry,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
Greek  inscriptions.  Outside  the  walls,  are  an  amphi- 
theatre, sundry  small  temples  (levelled  to  the  ground), 
and  a  Roman  bridge,  spanning  the  ravine  to  the  east. 
Most  of  the  ruins  exhibit  a  debased  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Extensive  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  o£ 
the  city  have  their  cliffs  hollowed  into  tombs,  many 
bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  which,  like  those  in  si- 
milar positions  at  Teucheira,  generally  betray  the 
Roman  period.  In  one  of  these  quarries,  west  of 
the  walls,  stand  five  or  six  large  isolated  masses 
of  rock  hollowed  into  sepulchral  chambers.  One 
is  especially  remarkable,  having  its  basement  of 
rock  surmounted  by  a  square  tower  of  pure  isodo- 
mous masonry,  with  a  Doric  entablature,  which,  rising 
to  the  height  of  fifty-five  feet,  is  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark on  this  coast.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  Ptolemies,  but,  from  the  numerous  sepul- 
chral cells  it  contains,  it  would  rather  appear  to  have 
been  a  family  tomb.  A  stone  staircase  leads  to  the 
summit.  The  monument  seems  to  have  been  fronted 
by  a  portico  on  the  side  facing  the  sea.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  traces  of  sepulchres  with  archi- 
tectural monuments  and  some  with  sculptural  decora- 
tions, but  all  of  low  art  and  all  in  a  state  of  utter 
ruin.  The  tower-tomb,  just  described,  is  at  once  the 
most  imposing,  the  best  preserved,  and  the  earliest 

3  Sjnesii  Epist.,  57. 
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monument,  as  regards  style,  in  the  necropolis  ot 
Ptolemais. 

Certain  spots  in  this  necropolis,  which  appeared 
most  promising  for  excavation,  were  sown  ^ith  com 
and  for  the  time  inaccessible ;  for  no  Arab  with  any 
religious  feeling  will  sell  his  harvest  before  it  is  ready 
for  the  sickle.  I  broke  ground,  therefore,  where  I 
could,  on  both  sides  of  the  city.  The  heights  to  the 
east,  separated  by  a  deep  ravine,  were  strewed  with 
broken  sarcophagi  of  late  date ;  rock  sepulchres,  long 
since  rifled,  also  yawned  around.  Here  I  discovered 
beneath  the  surface  several  tombs  closed  with  massive 
blocks ;  but  though  the  skeletons  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed, they  contained  no  furniture  beyond  pottery  of 
the  commonest  description.  Further  inland,  almost 
at  the  base  of  the  precipitous  heights  which  back 
the  town,  I  discovered  several  sepulchral  chambers, 
entered,  like  those  at  Ben-Ghazi,  by  deep  pits  sunk  in 
the  rocky  slope.  They  were  large  caverns,  rudely  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  separated  into  numerous  loculi^  each 
containing  a  skeleton.  They  were  intact,  but  con- 
tained nothing  to  reward  my  labour.  From  the  hard- 
ness of  the  bones,  which  contained  much  of  their 
gluten,  these  polyandria  must  have  been  of  a  late 
period,  possibly  Byzantine.  One  tomb  which  I  opened 
on  this  spot  was  covered  by  an  enormous  unhewn 
block,  8  feet  long,  6  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  in 
thickness,  through  which  I  broke  with  great  difii- 
culty,  to  find  nothing  but  bones  and  the  coarsest 
pottery. 

Lower  down  the  same  slope,  and  nearer  the 
sea,  I  was  more  successful.  On  the  brow  of  a 
height  which  projected  into  the  ravine  stood  the  re- 
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mains  of  a  sepulchi'al  monument,  near  which  lay  a 
draped  female  statue  of  an  archaic  type — probably 
its    epithenia.      This  hinted   at   sepulture   in    early 
times,  and  here  I  broke  ground  accordingly.     I  dis- 
interred some  tombs  covered  with  ponderous  blocks, 
which  with  great  labour  I  moved,  to  find  nothing  but 
ordinary  unfigured  ware  and  sham  jewellerj'.     Yet  in 
this  part  of  the  necropolis  I  obtained  a  few  nice  terra- 
cottas, with  a  painted  vase  or  two,  though  these  were 
not  discovered  in  tombs  with  skeletons,  but  deposited 
in  holes  sunk  in  the  earth  a  little  below  the  surface, 
and  covered  with  small  slabs  laid  either  horizontally 
or  diagonally,  the  dead  in  these  cases  having  been 
burnt,  not  buried.     The  ground  on  this  site,  however, 
had  been  extensively  disturbed,  and  I  therefore  soon 
abandoned  it ;  and,  after  some  fruitless  excavations  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  transferred  my  labours 
to  the  cemetery  on  the  west  of  the  city. 

Here,  near  the  walls,  were  numerous  sepulchres 
still  evident  above  ground,  but  of  course  all  rifled.  I 
sought  others  beneath  the  surface,  but  all  I  dis- 
covered had  been  violated.  Among  them  I  found 
some  sepulchres  covered  with  flanged  tiles,  resting 
against  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  penthouse  over 
the  corpse ;  but  these  contained  nothing  but  lamps 
and  glass  unguent  vases.  The  tiles  were  neither 
stamped  nor  inscribed.  This  portion  of  the  necro- 
polis was  separated  by  a  ravine  from  a  wide  plain, 
which  stretched  a  mile  or  more  up  to  the  quarries  on 
the  west  of  the  city,  and  bore  just  the  same  relative 
position  to  Ptolemais,  as  the  Piano  di  Ponte  Sodo 
does  to  the  ancient  Vulci.  Its  surface  being  undis- 
turbed gave  promise  to  the  excavator ;  yet,  though  I 
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probed  it  in  many  parts,  not  a  trace  of  sepulture 
could  I  discover  until  I  approached  the  said  quarries. 
The  lips  of  these  vast  pits  were  studded  with  tombs, 
some  formerly  rising  into  architectural  monuments, 
but  now  prostrate ;  others  sunk  in  the  rocky  slope, 
and  covered  with  ponderous  blocks,  which  must 
always  have  been  visible  above  the  surface.  The 
cover-stones  at  Teucheira  were  mere  slabs  in  compa- 
rison with  these,  which  were  three  feet  or  more  in 
thickness.  I  thought  it  probable  that  at  the  base  of 
these  slopes  and  beneath  the  surface  I  should  find 
similar  tombs  which  might  have  eluded  research.  I 
was  not  mistaken.  I  discovered  sepulchres  closed 
with  enormous  blocks,  fitted  together  with  great 
exactness,  and  in  some  instances  even  cemented  to 
the  rock  in  which  the  tomb  was  sunk — the  first  time 
in  which  I  had  seen  cement  so  used  in  Greek  sepul- 
chres. With  great  labour  I  opened  these  tombs 
one  after  the  other,  but  I  found  nothing  more  than 
plain,  unfigured  pottery,  with  a  little  imitation  jewel- 
lei7  of  terra-cotta  gilt. 

In  the  slopes  around  these  quarries  were  sepulchral 
chambers  excavated  in  low  cliffs,  surrounding  court- 
yards sunk  in  the  rock.  I  detected  one  of  these 
courts  choked  with  earth,  and  apparently  never  yet 
excavated.  I  sunk  trenches  around  the  court,  and 
found  doorways  in  three  of  the  cliffs;  that  in  the 
centre  so  carefully  walled  up  and  cemented  that  it 
required  immense  labour  to  effect  an  entrance.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  chambers,  was  filled  with  a  tena- 
cious red  clay,  extremely  difficult  to  work,  which  had 
to  be  bruised  out  by  the  workmen,  their  tools  refusing 
^Q  cut  it.     For  six  days  my  entire  gang  was  employed 
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in  clearing  these  tombs,  and  the  result  was  two  broken 
diotce^  containing  human  ashes,  and  a  small  unguent- 
vessel  of  Roman  glass !  The  tomb  was  of  Greek  con- 
struction, but  had  been  appropriated  in  Roman  times. 

My  labours  at  Tolmeta  were,  in  truth,  very  inade- 
quately  rewarded.     My   most  interesting   discovery 
here  was  the  site  of  Barca,  the  mother-city  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Cyrenaica 
until  its  population  was  transferred  to  its  port,  on  the 
latter  being  raised  to  a  city  by  the  Ptolemies,  about 
three  centuries  b.c.     The  original  town  stood  on  an 
isolated  plateau  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  heights 
which  impend  over  Tolmeta,     It  was  girt  by  steep 
slopes  or  sheer  precipices  on  every  side,  save  where  a 
narrow  isthmus  connects  the  plateau  with  the  neigh- 
bouring heights — a  position  of  such  natural  strength 
as  to  explain  how  Barca  was  enabled  to  defy  the 
power    of    Darius,   and    sustain    a   siege    for    nine 
months  from   the    Persians,  succumbing   eventually 
only  through  treachery.^     Few  remains  are  now  visi- 
ble on  this  site ;  so  few,  indeed,  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  etiamperiSre  ruince ;  yet  I  found  unequivocal 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  early  Greek  city  on 
this  spot,  which  can  have  been  no  other  than  Barca. 
The  proximity  of  the  mother-city  to  its  port  will  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  Ptolemais  is  either  called  Barca, 
or  that  the  two  names  are  used  indifferently  by  late 
writers,^  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  had 
Barca  occupied  the  site  of  Merdj,  more  than  twenty 
miles  distant,  inland. 

Before  leaving  Teucheira  I  had  urged  some  of  the 
resident  Arabs,  who   had  been  daily  watching   my 

*  Herod,  iv.  200-204. 

•  Strab.  xvii.  p.  837 ;  Plin.  v.  6 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
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operations,  to  make  excavations  on  their  own  account, 
promising  to  buy  whatever  they  might  discover.  On 
my  return  from  Tolmeta  they  brought  me  a  vase  in 
fragments,  which  I  purchased,  and  they  told  me  that 
for  some  time  they  did  not  dig,  thinking  it  was  use- 
less, until,  by  chance,  they  found  this  vase.  One  of 
them,  trying  a  new  hoe,  struck  it  into  the  earth  at 
random,  and  brought  this  vase  to  light,  a  little  be- 
neath the  surface.  They  said  they  intended  to  dig 
further  on  the  same  spot,  which  they  refused  to  point 
out  to  me.  But  shortly  after  my  return  to  Ben-Ghazi 
they  sent  me  word  that  they  had  found  some  vases 
of  large  size,  and  requested  me  to  come  back  and 
purchase  them.  I  started  at  daybreak  on  Christmas- 
Eve,  and,  toiling  all  day  through  heavy  sands  or 
heavier  swamps,  and  under  weeping  skies,  reached 
Tocra  at  midnight,  when,  wet,  weary,  and  supperless, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  rocky  floor  of  a  cavern,  by  the 
side  of  my  mare.  On  waking  the  next  morning,  a 
curious  sight  met  my  eyes.  The  ground  in  front  of 
my  cave  was  strewed  with  Greek  pottery,  chiefly 
plain,  black  ware,  among  which  stood  conspicuous 
several  tall  painted  am/phorce^  with  smaller  figured 
vases  of  other  forms  around  them ;  while  the  Arabs 
who  had  discovered  them  were  squatting  amid  their 
treasures,  waiting  patiently  for  me  to  show  myself. 

The  day  was  spent  in  bargaining,  and  I  succeeded 
in  securing  the  entire  lot,  which  I  carefully  packed, 
and  conveyed  on  camels  to  Ben-Ghazi.  I  learned  that 
the  accidental  discovery  of  the  first  vase  had  induced 
them  to  dig  around  it,  when  they  came  on  a  group  of 
tombs,  aristocratic  and  intact,  from  which  they  had 
drawn  these  vases.     I  had  sought  long  for  patrician 
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sepulchres  on  this  site,  and  without  success.  These 
Arabs,  by  sheer  accident,  had  stumbled  on  what  I 
had  sought  in  vain.  The  locality  of  these  tombs, 
however,  was  quite  exceptional.  It  was  close  under 
the  city  walls,  between  two  projecting  towers,  and 
within  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  line  of  upright 
blocks,  which,  as  it  was  carried  almost  round  the  city 
from  tower  to  tower,  appeared  to  mark  out  a  sort  of 
porryjerium.  From  the  fact  of  all  the  tombs  in  this 
group  being  well  furnished,  and  of  their  yielding  no 
less  than  five  Panathenaic  amphorce^  I  inferred  that 
this  had  been  a  Heroes'  or  Victors'  Comer — a  spot 
sacred  to  the  illustrious  dead  of  Teucheira,  to  those  at 
least  who  had  won  honour  for  themselves  and  their 
city  at  the  public  games, — just  as  a  portion  of  the 
necropolis  of  Athens  was  devoted  to  the  burial  of 
those  who  had  fallen  fighting  for  their  country.®  I 
remembered  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  Panathenaic 
vases  extant  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Burgon  in  a 
tomb  just  outside  the  Achamian  Gate  at  Athens,  and 
that  the  tomb  of  Thucydides  was  near  the  Melitiaii 
Gate.^  Persuaded  of  the  importance  of  further  re- 
searches on  this  spot,  I  signified  to  the  authorities  at 
the  British  Museum  my  desire  to  explore  the  ground 
in  similar  localities  all  round  the  city,  especially  out- 
side the  principal  gates.  I  received  from  Mr.  New- 
ton every  encouragement  to  proceed,  while,  through 
his  kind  instrumentality  and  that  of  Mr.  Layard,  funds 
were  placed  at  my  disposal  to  enable  me  to  carry  my 
design  into  execution. 

Circumstances  compelled  me  to  delay  the  prosecu- 
tion of  my  researches  until  the  summer  was  well  ad- 

•  Paus.  i.  29.  1  Paus.  i.  23. 
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vanced.  On  returning  to  Tocra  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  I  found  that  the  Arabs  had  made  no  further 
discoveries.  My  first  care  was  to  complete  the  exca- 
vations they  had  commenced,  for  within  the  enclo- 
sure where  they  had  found  the  Panathenaic  vases, 
one-third  of  the  space  was  covered  with  the  debris  of 
the  city  walls,  which,  overthrown  apparently  by  an 
earthquake,  lay  course  beyond  course  prostrate  on 
the  slope.  I  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
the  portion  of  the  enclosure  unencumbered  with 
debris  had  been  found  full  of  well-furnished  tombs, 
this  other  portion,  which  for  many  ages  past  it  had 
been  impossible  to  explore,  would  also  contain  vir- 
gm-sepulchres.  With  sanguine  expectations  I  entered 
on  my  task,  rolling  block  after  block  of  the  massive 
masonry  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  when  probing 
the  space  thus  cleared  I  found  tombs  in  a  line  with 
those  the  Arabs  had  opened;  but  to  my  supreme 
astonishment  and  mortification,  every  one,  without 
exception,  had  been  rifled  long  ages  since.  I  was 
ntterly  at  a  loss  to  explain  this  anomaly.  Further 
researches,  however,  disclosed  an  extensive  series  of 
sepulchral  chambers  beneath  the  tombs  the  Arabs 
had  found,  entered  by  a  doorway  cut  in  a  cliff*  in 
front  of  the  enclosure.  Then  it  became  evident  that 
those  who  of  old  had  violated  the  tombs,  subsequently 
covered  by  the  fallen  walls,  had  also  rifled  these  deep- 
sunk  chambers,  and  thinking  they  had  then  explored 
the  entire  space  between  the  towers,  had  overlooked 
the  existence  of  the  sepulchres  sunk  in  the  rock 
which  formed  the  roof  of  the  said  chambers. 

In  hope  of  better  fortune  elsewhere,  I  transferred 
iny  gang  to  the  enclosure   between  the  next  two 
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towers  in  the  city  walls,  which  space  being  free  from 
debris  offered  an  easy  task  to  the  pickaxe ;  but,  though 
T  probed  it  in  at  least  a  dozen  places,  I  could  find  no 
trace  of  sepulture.  I  should  observe  that  in  such 
tentative  diggings  I  invariably  sunk  my  shafts  or 
trenches  till  I  came  to  the  native  rock  or  the  virgin 
soil.  In  this  manner  I  explored  the  ground  in  simi- 
lar positions  beneath  the  walls  all  round  the  city, 
save  for  a  short  distance  where,  being  laid  out  in 
gardens,  it  was  closed  to  ray  research ;  and  I  devoted 
especial  attention  to  the  spaces  immediately  without 
the  city-gates. 

The  result  was  everywhere  the  same.     Not  a  tomb 
— not  even  a  trace  of  Greek  sepulture  did  I  encoun- 
ter  until   I   reached    the    enclosure    on    the    west 
of  the  city,  corresponding  to  that  where  the  Arabs 
had  found  the  vases  on  the  eastern  side.     Here,  at 
the  unusual  depth  of  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  below 
the  surface,  I  came  on  a  group  of  tombs,  in  several 
rows,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  intact.     But  as  I 
unearthed  them  one  by  one,  I  found  that  all  those  of 
the  better  class  had  been  opened  in  pagan  times,  as 
was  evident  from  the  skeletons  remaining  untouched, 
and  the  cover-stones  being  carefully  replaced,  while 
the  furniture  had  been  removed,  some  fragments  of 
painted  vases  here  and  there  remaining  to  mark  its 
character.     A  few  tombs  of  the  inferior  class  alone 
were  intact ;  but  the  coarse  diotce^  or  wine-jars,  and 
the  plain  jugs  and  cups  with  which  they  were  fur- 
nished were  not  worth  removal.     It  was  manifest  that 
the  character  of  each  tomb  must  originally  have  been 
indicated  externally,  probably  by   cippi^  which   set 
forth  the  rank  as  well  as  name  of  the  deceased ;  and 
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thus  the  spoilers  of  old  were  enabled  to  avoid  those 
tombs  which  would  not  repay  research. 

I  had  now  with  great,  but  almost  profitless  la- 
bour, performed  my  task  of  exploring  the  ground 
close  to  the  city  walls,  and  had  satisfied  myself  that 
the  group  of  virgin-tombs  discovered  by  the  Arabs 
had  no  counterpart  in  any  similar  locality.  Before 
leaving  Tocra,  however,  I  broke  ground  on  several 
spots  in  the  necropolis  which  had  attracted  my  atten- 
tion in  the  course  of  these  excavations,  and  I  thus 
obtained  some  good  terra-cottas.  I  also  essayed  the 
range  of  heights  inland,  parallel  to  that  on  which  the 
city  stands,  and  which  from  the  first  had  appeared  to 
me  promising,  although,  on  examination,  the  rocky 
nature  of  the  surface,  rarely  broken  by  spaces  prac- 
ticable for  sepulchres,  showed  me  that  it  could  not 
have  served  for  burial  to  any  great  extent.  On  the 
first  day  of  my  excavations  here,  I  discovered  a  soli- 
tary pair  of  tombs  choked  with  earth,  on  clearing  out 
which,  1  found  a  Panathenaic  vase  crushed  into  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  fragments ;  but  by  the 
skilful  hands  of  Mr.  Ready,  of  the  British  Museum, 
it  has  been  restored  to  almost  its  pristine  beauty.  It 
is  larger  than  any  of  the  other  five  I  have  sent  from 
Teucheira,  and  is  inscribed  with  a  date. 

I  should  say  a  word  on  the  general  character  of 
these  Cyrenaic  sepulchres.  The  sarcophagus-form 
usually  employed  at  Cyrene,  Teucheira,  and  Ptolemais, 
and  the  chamber-tombs  common  to  all  these  sites  as 
well  as  to  Hesperides,  suffice  to  prove  the  prevalence 
of  burying  over  burning  in  this  part  of  ancient  Hellas. 
At  Tolmeta,  however,  I  found  not  a  few  instances  of 
the  latter  custom.     The  great  majority  of  the  tombsr 
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at  Teucheira  and  Ftolemais,  as  already  stated,  were 
sunk  in  the  rock,  in  the  form  of  pits,  from  6  to  7 
feet  long,  from  3^  to  4^  feet  wide,  and  from  5  to  6 
feet  deep.  Where  the  *  rock,  however,  did  not  rise 
near  enough  to  the  surface,  the  sepulchres  were  built 
up  of  slabs  very  neatly  dressed  and  fitted  together ; 
and  when  of  this  description  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  groups,  as  if  intended  for  members 
of  the  same  family.  Internally  the  tombs  generally 
show  the  bare  rock,  though  those  of  the  better  class 
are  occarionally  lined  with  fine  stucco;  and  more 
often  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  lime,  two 
or  three  inches  thick,  on  which  the  body  was  laid. 
I  do  not  remember  an  instance  of  the  walls  of  these 
sarcophagus-tombs,  even  when  stuccoed,  showing 
traces  of  painting  or  inscriptions.  The  direction  of 
the  tombs  is  in  general  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
bodies  were  laid  with  their  heads  to  the  east ;  but  I 
observed  many  deviations  from  this  arrangement. 
Vases  were  sometimes  placed  in  all  four  comers  of 
the  sepulchre,  but  this  was  rare ;  they  were  generally 
confined  to  two  comers,  often  to  one.  The  most 
usual  place  was  the  corner  to  the  right  of  the  head, 
and  this  was  the  place  of  honour ;  for  here  a  Pan- 
athenaic  vase  in  the  tomb  of  a  victor,  a  ribbed  am- 
phora of  glazed  black  ware,  or  more  commonly  an 
ordinary  wine-rfio#«,  would  be  deposited  upright,  with 
a  number  of  smaller  vases  within  it,  or  at  its  foot 
either  figured  or  of  black  or  plain  ware,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  deceased.  Occasionally 
small  vases,  or  sometimes  terra-cotta  figures  were 
placed  along  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  between  the  head 
and  feet  of  the  corpse ;  but  I  do  not  remember  ever 
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to  have  found  vases  deposited  on  the  breast,  or  under 
the  arms  of  the  deceased,  as  was  often  the  case  in  the 
Greek  tombs  of  Sicily. 

The  tombs  of  women  might  be  recognized  less 
by  the  character  of  the  vases  deposited  in  them 
than  by  the  imitation  jewellery  with  which  the 
corpse  had  been  decked,  and  which,  though  the 
body  had  gone  to  dust,  retained  its  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  tomb — bracelets  of  lead  in  the  favourite 
form  of  serpents ;  necklaces  of  terra-cotta  beads  gilt, 
which  were  sometimes  in  the  form  of  small  flat 
shields,  bearing  gorgons'  heads  or  other  devices  in 
relief.  Among  the  ftimiture  of  such  tombs  were 
bronze  needles,  bone  bodkins,  pyxes  and  unguent- 
bottles  of  alabaster,  and  mirrors  of  bronze.  These 
mirrors  are  always  plain,  or  simply  marked  with  con- 
centric circles.  I  have  never  found  one  adorned 
with  figures,  either  incised  or  in  relief.  Men's  tombs 
were  sometimes  particularly  distinguished  by  a  bronze 
strigil  lying  on  the  right  side  of  the  corpse,  as  though 
it  had  been  placed  in  his  hand.  Iron  swords  corroded 
into  fragments  are  found  in  a  similar  position,  mark- 
ing the  tombs  of  warriors,  which  were  sometimes  fur- 
ther distinguished,  as  are  also  those  of  victors  in  the 
public  games  by  bronze  wreaths,  with  berries  of  terra- 
cotta  gilt,  more  frequently  laid  on  the  breast  than 
crowning  the  brow.  The  tombs  of  children  were  re- 
cognizable, not  only  by  their  small  size,  but  by  jointed 
dolls  of  terra-cotta^  and  by  miniature  vases  of  the 
same  forms  as  those  buried  with  adults.  In  one  or  two 
tombs  I  have  found,  deposited  on  the  corpse  of  the 
occupant,  the  skull  and  other  portions  of  a  horse, 
proving  that  the  polished  Greek  could  cherish  the 
same  belief  as  the  "  wild  Indian,"—  m  2 
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"  And  think,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faYOurite  steed  would  bear  him  company." 

Such  a  belief,  and  the  custom  which  grew  out  of  it, 
were  current  among  the  Celts  and  Scandinavians,  and 
also  among  the  ancient  Scythians,  as  we  learn  from 
the  sepulchre  called  the  Koul  Oba,  near  Kertsch, 
which,  among  the  weapons  and  rich  ornaments  of  the 
royal  pair  therein  interred,  contained  the  skeleton  of 
a  horse.  That  the  Greeks  and  Romans  entertained 
the  same  belief  we  learn  from  Virgil,®  who  describes 
the  souls  in  Elysium  as  taking  the  same  enjoyment 
in  their  shadowy  steeds  and  chariots  that  they  had 
done  while  in  the  flesh;  yet,  though  Homer^  re- 
presents Achilles  as  sacrificing  horses,  with  cattle 
and  slaves,  at  the  funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus,  the 
practice  of  burying  the  horse  with  his  master  was 
certainly  not  common  among  the  polished  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  only  instance  that  I  can  remember  on 
record  is  that  of  Cimon,  father  of  Miltiades,  whose 
mares,  which  had  won  him  three  victories  at  Olympia, 
were  buried  near  him.^° 

The  bones  of  other  animals,  such  as  those  of  sheep, 
the  legs  of  fowls,  and  the  tusks  of  boars,  which  I 
have  occasionally  found  in  these  tombs,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  as  the  relics  of  the  funeral  feast.  One 
curious  article  discovered  by  me  was  a  pot  of  sapo- 
naceous earth,  which  had  not  lost  its  property,  for 
when  mixed  with  water  it  still  answered  the  purpose 
of  soap. 

The  prevailing  shapes  of  the  Cyrenaic  pottery  are 
the  kalpis^  the  variety  of  amphora  called  pelike^  the 
akyphos  and  kylix  as  drinking-cups,  the  olpe  and  more 

8  ^n.  vi.  654.  »  II.  xxxiii.  165.  '•>  Herod,  vi.  103. 
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rarely  the  oinochoe  as  jugs,  the  lekane  with  its  lid, 
and  occasionally  that  variety  of  the  lekythos  which 
resembles  the  aryballus.  The  painted  vases  are  gene- 
rally of  the  decadence^  those  from  Ben-Ghazi  invari- 
ably so  ;  sometimes,  as  is  the  case  with  the  white  de- 
corated pottery  already  described  as  peculiar  to  that 
site,  betraying  even  the  Eoman  period.  At  Tocra, 
vases  are  occasionally  found  of  the  best  days  of  Greek 
art, — of  the  chaste,  simple,  and  rather  severe  type 
which  characterizes  what  is  termed  the  Fine  Style, 
and  these  must  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
or  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
But  such  vases  are  comparatively  rare  from  this  site. 
The  large  majority  of  those  discovered  here  are  of 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  like 
the  Panathenaic  anvphorce^  betray  the  decadence  of 
Greek  art.  The  best  vases  of  this  class  are  not  un- 
frequently  touched  in  parts  with  opaque  white,  and 
the  ornaments  of  the  female  figures  are  in  relief  and 
gilt;  while  a  few  offer  specimens  of  the  rare  poly- 
chrome system  of  vase-painting,  by  the  addition  of 
blue  and  red  in  opaque  colours  to  the  drapery  and 
other  objects  in  the  scene. 

That  painted  vases  are  rarely  found  in  the  ceme- 
teries on  this  coast,  as  compared  with  those  of  Etruria, 
Magna  Grsecia,  Sicily,  and  Rhodes,  need  occasion  no 
great  surprise,  when  we  remember  that  the  Dorian 
settlers  in  the  Cyrenaica  coalesced  more  closely  with 
the  natives  than  was  usual  with  Greek  colonists. 
Yet,  though  the  Libyans  studied  and  adopted  the 
customs  of  their  more  civilized  guests,  we  know  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  also  retained  many  of  their 
own  peculiar  views  and   observances,  especially  in 
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religious  matters,  and  in  these  respects  influenced  the 
Cyrenians,  principally  through  their  women,  whom 
the  latter  took  for  wives.  Barca  especially  had  from 
the  first  a  large  Libyan  population,^^  and  appears 
always  to  have  retained  much  of  a  Libyan  character, 
because  centuries  after  its  foundation  its  inhabitants 
are  spoken  of  as  barbarians.*^  We  can,  therefore, 
understand  how  it  may  have  happened,  that  while  the 
principal  families — ^as  descendants  of  the  first  colo- 
nists, and,  therefore,  of  purer  Hellenic  blood — would 
have  adhered  in  great  measure  to  the  customs  of  the 
mother-country,  the  mass  of  the  population  may  not 
have  cared  to  furnish  their  sepulchres  with  costly 
works  of  art,  as  they  certainly  were  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  precious  metals  to  the  decoration  of  their 
dead. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  Greek  an- 
tiquities from  this  coast  which  T  have  secured  for  the 
national  Museum, — my  gleanings  from  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Cyrenaica. 

First  there  are  six  Panathenaic  amphorce^  five  of 
them  of  unusual  size.  Like  all  vases  of  this  de- 
scription, they  bear  on  the  obverse  a  large  figure  of 
Athene  Promachos,  armed  with  helmet,  spear,  and 
shield ;  on  the  reverse,  representations  of  the  games 
of  the  paloBstra — wrestling,  boxing  with  the  cestus, 
foot  or  chariot  races.  Five  of  them  bear  the  usual 
inscription,  TilN  AGHNHeEN  AeAflN—'^Ot  the 
prizes  from  Athens."  On  some,  MTitten  with  affected 
archaicism,  TON  AeENEOEN  ABAON.  The  Mu- 
seum already  possessed,  besides  the  celebrated  Burgon 
vase,  some  half-dozen  large  amphorce  of  this  descrip- 

"  Herod,  iv.  160.  ^^  Polyseaus,  viii.  47. 
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tion,  dating,  as  proved  from  their  style  of  art,  from 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  one  from  Ben-Ghazi, 
purchased  from  Mr.  WeiTy,  of  the  fourth  century  B.a 
The  six  I  have  added  to  the  series  are  also  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C., — of  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon, — ^and  are  pseudo-archaic,  inasmuch 
as,  by  the  use  of  black  figures  on  the  red  ground  of 
the  clay  and  by  an  affected  quaintness  of  style,  they 
imitate  the  art  of  an  earlier  age,  which  appears  to 
have  been  retained,  conventionally,  in  the  case  of 
Panathenaic  vases,  just  as  the  archaic  head  of  Mi- 
nerva was  retained  on  the  tetradrachms  of  Athens  till 
a  very  late  period.  The  archaism,  however,  in  these 
vases  is  confined  to  the  obveise  and  to  the  figure  of 
Pallas  Athene,  for  tlie  groups  on  the  reverse,  and 
sometimes  the  epithemata  on  the  columns  between 
which  the  goddess  stands,  show  the  freedom  of  the 
period  to  which  they  really  belong. 

A  detailed  description  of  these  curious  vases  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

I.  Panathenaic  amphora,  25^  inches  in  height: 
entire. 

On  the  obverse  is  a  large  figure  of  Athene  Proma- 
chos,  armed  with  crested  helmet,  shield,  spear,  and 
aegis,  and  advancing  to  the  left,  with  bold  stride,  to 
strike  her  foes  with  her  uplifted  lance.  On  her  shield, 
which  is  the  circular  buckler,  or  aspis^  a  star  is 
scratched  as  a  device,  and  the  rim  is  adorned  with 
studs  in  white.  Though  thus  far  attired  as  a  warrior, 
in  other  respects  she  betrays  her  sex.  Her  golden 
hair  escapes  from  beneath  her  helmet  and  is  clubbed 
in  a  thick  queue  behind,  where  it  hangs  down  her 
back.     She  is  adorned  with  earrings,  necklace,  and 
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bracelets  of  the   usual  serpent  form.     Her  flesh  is 
painted  white ;  her  features  are  regular,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  courage  and  determination  is  visible  in 
her  eye  and  mouth.     The  eye,  to  be  in  accordance 
with   the   general   archaism  aflFected  in  the  figure, 
should  be  in  full,  yet  it  is  here  drawn  correctly  in 
profile.    Beneath  her  aegis — which  is  formed  of  scales, 
— each  studded  with  a  white  spot, — and  fringed  with 
thongs  of  leather,  in  the  semblance  of  snakes — she 
wears  a  talaric  chiton  and  a  dipUndion^  both  black, 
bordered  with  white.     Here,  again,  the  archaic  style 
is  not  preserved,  for  the  drapery  hangs  in  loose  folds, 
scratched  in  with  a  free  hand.     The  goddess  stands, 
as  usual,  between  two  tall  Doric  columns,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  but  graceful  figure  of  Triptolemus 
(PI.  11.  fig.  1),  holding  an  ear  of  com,  and  seated,  half- 
draped,  on  his  winged  car  drawn  by  serpents,  just  as 
he   is  represented   on  a  large  oxybaphon  from   the 
Pourtales  collection,   now  in  the   British  Museum, 

• 

which  bears  for  its  subject  the  initiation  of  Herakles 
into  the  mysteries  at  Agra.  Within  the  column  to 
the  left  runs  the  inscription,  usual  on  Panathenaic 
vases,  TON  AGENEGEN  AGAON,  and  within  that  to 
the  right  is  inscribed  nOATZHAOS  APXilN.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  while,  in  the  former  epigraph, 
the  style  of  an  earlier  age  is  aflected  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  E  for  H,  and  of  O  for  /2,  in  the  inscription 
which  gives  the  date  the  characters  proper  to  the 
period  are  employed.  Polyzelus  was  archon  epo- 
nymos  at  Athens  in  Olymp.  103,  2,  or  in  the  year 
367  B.C,  This  is,  then,  the  earliest  vase  extant  bearing 
a  date.  The  few  other  Panathenaic  vases  yet  dis- 
covered, inscribed  with  the  names  of  archons,  range 
between  the  years  340  and  313  B.C. 
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Beverse. — ^Two  «^Afete  wrestling,  between  two  ago- 
nothetcB^  each  holding  out  a  palm-branch.  One  of  the 
latter  figures  is  draped;  the  other  three  are  nude. 
These  figures  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  peeling 
oflF  of  the  black  paint,  by  which  the  vase  in  other 
parts  is  somewhat  disfigured. 

II.  Panathenaic  amphora,  21^  inches  in  height ; 
slightly  cracked  on  one  side. 

Obverse. — ^The  figure  of  Pallas  Athene  on  this  vase 
bears  so  close  a .  resemblance  to  that  just  described 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  two 
vases  were  painted  by  the  same  hand.  The  faces 
especially  are  very  like,  yet  the  hair  in  this  instance 
is  not  clubbed,  but  hangs  in  long  tresses  down  the 
back.  The  resemblance  is  also  preserved  in  the  atti- 
tude, drapery,  helmet,  and  shield ;  the  points  of  diffe- 
rence being  that  the  epifhe}nata  on  the  columns  are 
here  long-tailed  rams,  and  that  the  vase  bears  no  in- 
scription. 

Beverse. — Two  athletes  boxing  with  the  cestus. 
Each  holds  the  left  hand  open,  crossing  his  arm  with 
that  of  his  opponent ;  the  right  hand,  which  is  kept 
by  his  side,  has  the  fist  closed.  The  attitudes  are  bold 
and  defiant.  The  design  shows  considerable  mastery; 
the  anatomical  details  are  scratched  in  with  a  free 
hand.  A  third  figure  stands  to  the  right,  looking  on 
with  his  hand  on  his  hip.  The  black  in  these  figures 
and  elsewhere  on  the  vase  is  brown,  more  or  less  ver- 
ging to  red.  The  field  of  the  vase  being  unusually 
red,  as  though  it  had  been  subjected  to  great  heat,  it 
is  probable  that  the  brownness  arises  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  colouring  matter,  and  that  the  potter  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  this  paleness  by  baking  the  vase 
longer  than  usual. 
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III.  Fanathenaic  amphora,  28  inches  high ;  cracked 
all  round. 

Obverse. — ^The  figure  of  Pallas  Athene  on  this  vase 
hears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  representations  of 
that  goddess  on  the  two  vases  already  described,  but 
is  somewhat  taller  and  more  slender.  Her  attitude, 
drapery,  helmet,  shield,  and  segis  are  similar.  The 
white  of  the  flesh  is  not  so  well  preserved,  and  appears 
to  have  been  in  great  part  rubbed  or  washed  off,  so 
that  the  eye  and  hair  are  obliterated.  The  back  hair 
resembles  that  in  the  vase  last  described,  hanging  be- 
hind in  long  parallel  tresses. 

On  the  columns  are  figures  of  Triptolemus  on  his 
winged,  snake-drawn  car,  similar  to  those  on  vase  No. 
I.,  but  the  figures  in  this  instance  are  more  carefully 
drawn  (PI.  II.  fig.  2).  A  long  tress  falling  over  the 
shoulder  suggests  Demeter  rather  than  her  son,  yet 
no  traces  of  a  female  bosom  are  visible.  A  chaplet 
studded  with  white  adorns  his  brow.  The  attitude  of 
the  demigod  is  very  graceful  as  he  sits,  half-draped, 
holding  out  some  ears  of  com  in  one  hand,  while 
he  rests  the  other  elbow  on  his  car,  whose  upraised 
wings  form  an  elegant  background  to  the  figure. 

This  vase  bears  the  usual  Panathenaic  inscription 
in  archaic  characters,  the  short  vowels  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  long  ones.  A  second  inscription,  KITTOS 
ETIOIHSENy  records  the  name  of  the  maker,  Kittos 
being  a  name  now  newly  added  to  the  list  of  Hellenic 
potters.  The  letters  in  both  inscriptions  are  arranged 
perpendicularly. 

Reverse. — ^Two  wrestlers  between  two  agovhothetm. 
One  of  the  athletes  has  succeeded  in  getting  the 
other's  head  under  his  arm,  while  the  latter  revenges 
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himself  by  seizing  his  foe  by  the  hair.  The  face  of 
the  victor  is  represented  nearly  full.  A  third  figure, 
to  the  right,  naked,  seems  to  be  encouraging  the 
losing  wrestler,  while  a  half-draped  agonothete,  with 
chaplet  round  his  brows,  and  palm-branch  in  hand, 
stands  by  the  victor's  side.  The  action  of  this  group 
is  very  spirited.  The  outlines  and  forms  of  the  figures 
are  in  part  scratched  in.  The  varnish  of  this  vase  is 
very  brilliant. 

Though  this  and  the  preceding  vase  bear  no  date, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
examines  them  with  attention  that  they  are  of  about 
the  same  period,  if  not  by  the  very  same  hand,  as 
vase  No.  I.,  and,  with  the  date  of  this  last  vase  to 
guide  us,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  them 
to  the  period  comprised  between  the  100th  and  107th 
Olympiads,  or  between  380  and  350  B.C. 

IV.  Panathenaic  amphora;  height  28^  inches; 
in  perfect  preservation.   (Plate  J.) 

The  figure  of  Pallas  Athene  on  this  and  the  next 
vase  is  much  more  quaint  and  archaic  than  on  the 
three  vases  already  described.  It  is  very  tall  and 
stiflF,  with  a  disproportionately  small  head,  and  clad 
in  a  chiton^  unbrokien  by  a  fold,  standing  out  in 
straight  lines,  as  little  influenced  by  the  form  beneath 
it  as  is  a  modern  crinoline.  Further,  archaic  features 
may  be  observed  in  the  floral  decorations  of  the  chiton^ 
and  in  the  purply  red  employed  in  the  crest  of  the 
helmet,  and  in  the  border  of  the  diploidion.  The 
aegis  is  stiflF  with  scales,  and  is  bordered  at  the  top 
and  side  with  a  broad  meander  fret  in  white.  The 
sleeve  is  full  and  round,  with  a  large  star  painted  on 
it,  as  though  it  were  a  shield.     The  chiton  also   is 
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bordered  below  with  a  broad  meander  and  a  chevron, 
and  amid  the  flowers  which  stud  it  runs  a  stiff  vertical 
band,  on  which  is  depicted  an  olive-branch  with 
leaves  and  fruit  All  these  decorations  are  in  opaque 
white,  which  both  here  and  in  the  flesh  is  very  clear 
and  distinct.  Anachronous,  however,  to  the  archaisms 
juBt  specified,  the  diploidion  is  represented  hanging 
over  the  chiton  in  easy  folds. 

What  gives  its  chief  interest  to  this  vase  is  the  de- 
vice on  Minerva's  shield,  which  is  a  group  illustrating 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  annals  of 
Athens — the  slaughter  of  Hipparchus  by  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  who  are  represented  rushing  with 
di-awn    weapons    to    attack    the 
tyrant.     A  group  closely  resem- 
bling this  is  found  upon  an  Attic 
tetradrachm ;  '^  and  another  very 
similar  relief  adorns  a  marble 
seat,  or  -n-poeSpa,  from  the  Pry- 
taneum  at  Athens;^*  and  from  a 
comparison  of  the  three  designs, 
on  marble,  vase,  and  coin,  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  all  were  alike  copied  from  some  celebrated  work 
of  antiquity,  perhaps  from  the  marble  group  of  this 
subject  which  Pliny"  tells  us  was  sculptured  by  Praxi- 
teles.    If  this  be  the  case,  it  serves  to  explain  the 
fact  that  in  none  of  these  three  designs  is  the  story 
told  with  the  adjuncts  which  we  might  expect  to  see 
introduced  had  the  original  been  in  painting,  or  even 

■*  This  tetradraclim  is  of  the  usual  AtkeniaQ  type,  and  reads  AeE 
M02XION.  Moschion  was  probablj  tte  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian 
magistrates,  but  his  date  is  not  knoun. 

"  Stackelberg, '  Graber  der  Hellenen.' 

"  H.  K.  xiiiv.  8. 
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in  relief.     We  know  that  the  conspirators  chose  the 
I*  festival  of  the  great  Panathenaea  for  the  deed,  because 
they  could  then  carry  arms  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion, and  that  they  concealed  their  weapons  in  the 
myrtle-boughs  which  they  had  to  carry  in  the  pro- 
cession.    Foliage,  however,  would  naturally  have  been 
avoided  by  the  sculptor  of  the  marble  group.     He 
appears,  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  these  copies, 
to  have   chosen  the  moment  when  the  Tyrannicides 
came  upon  their  victim,  and  when  they  would  have 
thrown   aside  the   boughs,  or  whatever  might  pre- 
viously have  served  to  disguise  their  intentions ;  for 
in  each  of  the  three  designs  one  of  the  conspirators 
is  represented  with  his  sword  raised  over  his  head, 
as  though  he  were  in  the  very  act  of  cutting  down 
his  foe ;  while  the  other  rushes  to  the  attack  with 
drawn  weapon  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  mantle  hang- 
ing from  his  left  arm,  which  is  thrust  forward  in 
readiness  to  receive  any  blow  made  in  defence.     It 
will  be  remarked  that  in  the  group,  as  represented  on 
this  vase,  the  archaism  affected  in  the  figTu*e  of  the 
goddess  is  laid  aside,  and  the  life-like,  vigorous  action 
of  the  Tyrannicides  betrays  the  pathetic  school  of 
Greek  sculpture,  of  which  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  were 
the  distinguished  masters. 

Archaism  again  is  affected  in  the  cocks  which  are 
represented  crossing  the  Doric  columns,  between 
which  the  goddess  stands  (PL  II.  fig.  3) ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  laid  aside  in  the  usual  inscription, 
which  is  written  with  the  H  and  /2,  letters  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  archonship  of  Eucleides, 
Olymp.  94,  2,  or  403  b.c. 
Beverse. — ^Two  naked  athletes  approaching  a  draped 
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agonothete,  as  if  to  receive  from  him  a  palm-branch. 
This  group  is  remarkable  for  the  masterly  freedom 
with  which  the  anatomical  details  and  the  drapery 
are  sketched  in. 

V.  Panathenaic  amphora;  height  26^  inches; 
vase  cracked,  but  in  excellent  preservation ;  polish 
very  brilliant. 

Obverse. — The  figure  of  Pallas  Athene  on  this  vase 
closely  resembles  that  on  the  amphora  last  described, 
though,  if  possible,  it  is  even  more  stiflF,  awkward, 
and  disproportioned,  the  head  being  so  small  as  to 
suit  a  figure  only  half  the  height,  and  the  drapery 
being  yet  more  shapeless  and  unnatural.  The  resem- 
blance, in  fact,  is  so  close  that  the  two  figures  appear 
to  have  been  drawn  by  the  same  hand.  It  remains 
for  me  only  to  indicate  the  few  points  of  difference. 
The  shield,  for  a  device,  has  the  usual  star,  not 
scratched  in,  but  painted  in  white.  The  «gis  is  bor- 
dered with  a  chevron  instead  of  a  meander.  The 
chiton  differs  in  the  absence  of  the  vertical  band  of 
foliage,  and  in  having  two  broad  rows  of  the  meander 
pattern  at  the  bottom,  between  which  is  a  most 
curious  row  of  little  figures  in  the  attitude  of  dancing, 
with  drapery  fluttering  around  them.  They  are  so 
rudely  sketched  in,  with  opaque  white,  like  the  other 
decorations  of  the  dress,  that  it  is  hard  to  assign  to 
them  a  definite  meaning.  In  any  case  such  figures 
form  a  most  unusual  adornment  to  a  Greek  robe. 

As  on  the  companion  vase,  the  columns  here  are 
crowned  with  cocks  of  archaic  design,  and  the  usual 
Panathenaic  inscription  in  this  instance  affects  the 
palaeography  of  an  earlier  date. 

Beverse. — A  chariot  race,  represented  by  a  single 
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quadriga  passing  the  goal  at  full  gallop.  The  chario- 
teer, bare-headed  and  clad  in  a  white  talaric  chiton^ 
holds  the  reins  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  long  goad  in  his 
right.  His  attitude  and  expression  are  indicative  of 
his  eagerness,  as  well  as  of  the  rapid  pace,  for  his 
hair  and  beard  are  blown  back  by  the  breeze,  and  he 
crouches  down  in  the  car,  kneeling  against  the  splash- 
board, as  if  to  present  as  little  resistance  as  possible 
to  the  wind.  The  horses  are  well-formed,  with  erect 
crests,  heads  finely  shaped  and  well  set  on,  and  eyes 
and  nostrils  full  of  fire — apt  illustrations  of  the  epiai-' 
xev€9  L-mrot  of  Homer.  They  may  be  deficient  in 
variety  of  action,  yet  among  similar  groups,  often  de- 
picted on  ancient  Greek  vases,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  one  more  correctly  diuwn,  and  more  full  of 
life  and  spirit.  They  wear  collars  and  head-stalls 
studded  with  white.  The  meta  is  indicated  by  a  tall 
white  post 

VI.  Panathenaic  amphora,  31  inches  high;  found 
in  numerous  fragments,  but  admirably  restored. 

Obverse. — ^The  figure  of  Pallas  Athene  difiers  from 
those  on  all  the  Panathenaic  vases  already  described 
in  this  respect,  that  the  goddess  is  represented  facing 
to  the  right,  in  consequence  of  which  position  the 
device  on  her  shield  is  not  visible.  In  other  respects 
also  this  figure  difiers  widely  from  those  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  taller,  more  elegant  in  shape,  and 
more  correctly  drawn.  Instead  of  concealment  of 
the  form,  which  in  the  other  instances,  however,  is 
probably  merely  a  mode  of  expressing  archaism, 
there  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  display  the  limbs  as 
fully  as  they  can  be  shown  when  covered  with  dra- 
pery.     Archaism  here^  indeed,  rather  sinks  expres- 
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sion  in  the  exaggeration  of  muscular  development 
than  in  unnatural  rigidity,  or  aflFected  ignorance  of  ana- 
tomical details.     The  conventional  archaic  mode  of 
representing  drapery  is  adopted,  and  carried  to  exag- 
geration, in  the  ends  of  the  chlamys  which  hangs  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  goddess.     The  white  on  her  face 
is  so  smudged  that  her  eyes  are  almost  obliterated, 
and  her  hair  hardly  distinguishable.     Her  aegis  is  not 
covered  with  scales,  but  only  suggested  by  a   few 
snakes  in  white  protruding  from  it.     Her  diploidion 
is  indicated  only  by  a  little  projection  of  her  dress 
behind,  and  by  dotted  lines  across  the  chiton.     The 
shield  is  not  circular,  as  usual,  but  oval,  though  this 
may  be  merely  an  attempt  to  represent  foreshorten- 
ing.    Each  of  the  Doric  columns  is  crested  with  a 
small  erect  figure  of  Pallas  Athene  herself,  armed 
with  helmet  and  spear,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a 
little   winged   Victory  (PL  II.  fig.  4),  just    as  the 
goddess  was  represented  by  Phidias  in  his  colossal 
chryselephantine  statue  of  her,  which  occupied  the 
naos  of  the   Parthenon.      Besides  the  usual  Pana- 
thenaic  inscription,  which  here  makes  no  affectation 
of  archaism,  the  name  of  the  arcJwn  eponymos  for 
the  year  is  recorded— 4PX/2N   ETOTRPITOX—tY^e 
letters  in  both  inscriptions,  as  on  Vase  No.  3,  being 
placed  perpendicularly.     Euthycritus  was  archon  at 
Athens  in  Olympiad  113, 1,  or  in  the  year  328  b.c. 

Reverse. — A  foot-race.  Four  athletes,  naked,  are 
running  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  with  the  left  hand 
raised  in  front,  and  the  right  stretched  out  behind. 
The  attitude  is  precisely  alike  in  all.  No  metais  in- 
dicated. The  figures  in  this  scene  have  suffered 
much  from  the  peeling  off  of  the  black  paint. 
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Though  the  figures  on  this  vase  differ  much  from 
those  on  the  other  Panathenaic  amphorae  I  have 
brought  from  Teucheira,  they  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  on  the  vase  from  Ben-Ghazi  purchased 
from  Mr.  Werry,  and  hitherto  the  only  Cyrenaic  vase 
of  this  description  in  the  Museum.  An  illustration 
of  the  obverse  of  the  Werry  vase  is  given  by  Dr.  Birch 
as  a  frontispiece  to  one  volume  of  his  work  on  "  An- 
cient Pottery."  The  scenes  on  bofch  sides  of  the 
two  vases  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  dravra  by  the  same  hand.  The 
figure  of  Pallas  Athene  is  almost  identical  on  the  two 
vases.  The  foot-race  on  the  reverse  differs  indeed  in 
the  number  of  competitors,  who  are  three  in  the  Ben- 
Ghazi  vase,  four  on  that  from  Tocra ;  and,  while,  in  the 
latter  case,  they  are  running  with  all  the  vigour  of  the 
start,  in  the  other,  they  are  moving  at  a  more  weary 
pace,  as  if  approaching  the  end  of  their  course.  This 
vase  also  bears  a  date,  that  of  Olympiad  111,4  or  333 
B.C.,  the  archon  named  being  "  Nicocrates."  It  is 
therefore  five  years  earlier  than  the  similar  vase  from 
Tocra.  The  point  in  which  it  differs  most  strikingly 
from  this,  and  indeed  from  all  the  Panathenaic  vases 
from  the  Cyrenaica,  inform.  Though  not  very  inferior 
in  height  it  is  much  less  full  in  the  body,  and  as  re- 
gards its  capacity  for  holding  oil,  it  must  have  been 
a  much  less  valuable  prize  than  its  fellows. 

Though  disinterred  on  the  African  coast,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  vases  are,  what  they  claim  to 
be,  prizes  bestowed  on  the  victors  in  the  annual 
public  games  at  Athens.  Their  Attic  character  is  fur- 
ther marked  by  the  names  of  the  Athenian  archons, 
which  two  of  them  bear  as  dates;  by  the  name  of 
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the  potter  recorded  on  another;  iclrros^  instead  of 
KUTao9^  "  ivy," — and  by  the  event  in  Athenian  history 
commemorated  as  a  device  on  the  goddess's  shield,  in 
a  fourth.  These  facts  acquire  more  significance  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  the 
Cyrenaica  were  Dorian,  and  that  most  of  the  local 
inscriptions,  especially  those  pxior  to  the  Roman  do- 
mination, are  in  the  Doric  dialect.  How  it  comes  to 
pass  that  these  Cyrenaic  cemeteries  are  comparatively 
so  rich  in  prize-vases  of  this  description  remains  to 
be  explained.  No  ancient  necropolis  in  Italy  has 
yielded  more  Panathenaic  vases  than  Tocra  and  Ben- 
Ghazi.  I  am  not  aware  that,  ajt  Athens  itself,  or  in  all 
Greece,  any  beyond  that  known  as  "the  Burgon 
vase  "  have  as  yet  been  brought  to  light  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  Sicily  has  not  yet  yielded  one,  nor  the  Greek 
islands,  save  Rhodes,  where  the  virgin  cemetery  of 
Cameirus,  so  rich  in  painted  pottery  of  all  epochs,  ha» 
as  yet  produced  but  a  single  Panathenaic  vase.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  de  Bourville  obtained  many  speci- 
mens from  his  scavi  in  the  Cyrenaica,  although.  I 
cannot  ascertain  the  precise  number ;  Mr.  Worry 
found  at  least  one ;  I  have  acquired  six,  have  seen^ 
fragments  of  a  seventh,  and  have  heard  of  others  sold 
to  Catholic  missionaries  and  Greek  skippers. 

If  we  have  this  monumental  evidence  that  the  sons 
of  Teucheira  and  Euesperides  won  many  prizes  in  the, 
public  games  of  Greece,  we  have  historical  proof  that 
those  of  Gyrene  and  Barca  were  not  behind  them^ 
although  modem  research  has  failed  to  disinter  on 
those  sites  any  mementoes  of  such  victories.  I  might- 
give  a  long  list  of  Cyrenaic  victors  in  the  Olympic, 
Pythian,  and  Isthmian  games,  whose  names  are  on 
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record,  from  Telesicrates,  whose  triumph  in  Olym- 
piad 75, 3,  Pindar  has  celebrated  in  his  ninth  Pythian 
ode,  down  to  Acusilaus,  who  was  victor  at  Olympia  in 
the  165th  Olympiad.  The  most  illustrious  of  these 
names  is  that  of  Arcesilaus  IV.,  king  of  Gyrene, 
whose  victory  in  th6  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games 
in  Olympiad  78, 3,  or  b.c.  466,  has  been  immor- 
talized by  Pindar.^*  In  short,  we  have  abundant 
proof  that  Cyrene  was,  as  Pindar  describes  her,  "  a 
most  beautiful  city,  celebrated  for  the  prizes  she  ob- 
tained in  the  public  games."  ^"^  I  should  here  observe 
that  the  Cyrenaica  was  of  old  especially  renowned  for 
its  horses  and  chariots,  by  which  the  victories  of  her 
sons,  both  in  the  stadium  and  on  the  battle-field, 
were  chiefly  obtained :  hence  the  epithets  of  evnnros^ 

Ka\nnro9y  iTnrojSoros,  linroTpo<f>os  apiarrf^  exHipfiaTOs^  as  ap- 
plied to"  Cyrene.  And  this  excellence  would  seem 
to  date  from  a  very  remote  period,  for  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  acquired  the  use  of  the  quadriga 
from  the  native  Libyans,^®  who  excelled  in  its  manage- 
ment.^^ Both  Cyrene  and  Barca  were  celebrated  for 
their  chariots ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  indeed, 
are  said  to  have  learned  from  Neptune  himself  the 
art  of  harnessing  horses  to  a  chariot,  although  Mi- 
nerva instructed  them  in  the  art  of  driving.^  Chariots 
were  often  oiFered  by  the  Cyrenians  at  Delphi  and 
other  shrines,  sometimes  after  victories  won  in  the 
public  games,^^  and  the  quadriga  is  a  favourite  device 
on  the  gold  coins  of  this  land.     I  obtained  for  the 

"  Pyth.  iv.  »3r  Pyth.  ix.  124. 

'8  Herod,  iv.  189.  "  Herod,  iv.  170. 

^  Mnasea«  ap.  Hesych.  v.  BapKaiois  Sxois,    Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Baptcrj. 

21  Find.  Pyth.  v.  52.     Pausan.  vi.  12,  x.  13, 16. 
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Museum  a  beautiful  specimen  from  Cyrene,  having  a 
sitting  figure  of  Zeus  on  the  obverse^  with  the  legend. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  figures  of 
Triptolemus  and  Athene  Nikephoros,  which  crest  the 
Doric  columns  on  some  of  these  vases,  may  have  no 
relation  to  the  games  of  the  Panathenaea,  but  may  be 
simply  the  parasema^  or  devices  of  magistrates,  seeing 
that  similar  figures  are  found  on  Attic  tetradrachms 
in  connection  with  the  names  of  the  magistrates  who 
struck  the  coins ;  and  that,  if  such  be  the  case,  they 
may  possibly  assist  us  in  fixing  the  dates  of  the  vases 
where  these  are  not  recorded  on  the  monuments 
themselves.  By  analogy,  the  rams,  and  the  cocks 
also,  must  fall  into  the  same  category.  But  a  serious 
objection  arises  to  the  acceptance  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  applied  to  the  cock,  for  the  emblematic 
relation  which  this  bird  naturally  bears  to  hard-con- 
tested struggles  and  loudly-proclaimed  victory,  to- 
gether with  his  being  sacred  to  the  great  goddess  of 
Athens,  renders  it  difficult  to  separate  him  from  all 
relation  to  the  games  in  her  honour,  to  the  victors  in 
which  these  vases  were  awarded  as  prizes,  and  in 
which  cock-fights  even  formed  part  of  the  contests. 
Moreover,  as  the  cock  almost  invariably  crowns  the 
columns  in  the  early  Panathenaic  vases,  were  he  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  parasemon^  I  do  not  see  how 
to  avoid  the  somewhat  awkward  conclusion  that  all 
such  vases  bearing  this  device  were  made  in  the  same 
year.  Like  the  cocks,  rams  may  have  been  intro- 
duced as  emblems  of  the  obstinate  pugnacity  requisite 
to  ensure  success  in  these  games.  The  appropriate- 
ness of  the  group  of  Minerva  with  a  Victory  in  her 
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hand  to  a  prize-vase  of  this  description  is  obvious. 
That  of  Triptolemus  on  his  winged  car  is  less  appa- 
rent, although,  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  eminently  an  Attic  hero. 

There  is  less  difficulty,  however,  in  applying  this 
peculiar  interpretation  to  the  group  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  depicted  on  Minerva's  shield  on 
one  of  these  vases  ;  for  a  group  closely  resembling  it, 
as  already  stated,  is  found,  in  connection  with  a 
magistrate's  .name,  on  an  Attic  tetradrachm.  There 
is  no  necessity,  however,  for  regarding  this  device  as 
a  parasemaa ;  as  its  appropriateness  to  a  Panathenaic 
vase  is  obvious,  seeing  that  it  was  on  the  day  of  the 
great  Panathensea,  Olymp.  66,3,  or  514  B.C.,  that 
these  celebrated  Athenian  tyrannicides  slew  Hippar- 
chus,  and  that,  to  commemorate  their  exploit,  it  was 
customary  in  after-ages  to  sing  songs  in  their  honour, 
and  to  oiFer  public  sacrifices  to  them  on  the  annual 
recurrence  of  the  festival. 

Besides  these  Panathenaic  ompAor^Jp,  I  have  gleaned 
from  the  cemeteries  of  the  Cyrenaica  about  forty 
painted  vases,  large  and  small,  of  various  descriptions, 
but  chiefly  of  the  beautiful  forms  known  as  the  kalpis 
axid  pelike.  Some  small  lekythi^  with  a  brilliant  polish, 
and  with  polychrome  decorations,  are  of  much  interest, 
particularly  one,  with  the  rare  subject  of  Danae  receiv- 
ing the  golden  shower.  But  the  gem  of  the  lot  is  a 
kalpis^  15 1^  inches  high,  representing  Hercules  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides  (PL  III.  and  IV. ),^*  which 
derives  additional  interest  from  the  locality  in  which 

22  Two  views  are  given  of  this  vase, — the  first,  to  show  the  beautiful 
floral  ornamentation  of  its  back  ;  the  second,  to  show  its  subject.  It 
has  been  necessary,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  frieze,  to  place  Plate  IV, 
along  the  side  of  the- letterpress. 
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it  was  discovered.  It  is  of  the  Decadence,  yet  of  the 
earlier  days  of  that  period,  before  the  purity  of  design 
and  simple  elegance  of  outline  proper  to  the  "  fine 
style  "  had  been  overlaid  by  the  extravagant  flourish 
and  redundancy  of  decoration  peculiar  to  the  "  florid 
style."  The  scene  presents  the  legitimate  number  of 
four  Hesperides;  but,  besides  Hercules  and  lolaus, 
there  is  a  third  male  figure,  and  whom  this  may  re- 
present I  leave  to  better  archaeologists  than  myself  to 
determine.  I  would  merely  remark  that,  on  another 
beautiful  Jcalpis  in  the  British  Museum,  from  the 
Hamilton  collection,  on  which  the  same  subject  is 
represented,  the  same  number  of  figures  of  both  sexes 
is  introduced.  But,  in  this  instance,  Herakles  is  con- 
templating, before  attacking,  the  serpent  Ladon, 
twined  round  the  tree ;  while  the  scene  in  this 
instance  represents  the  victory  as  already  achieved, 
and  shows  Nike,  whose  flesh  is  painted  white, 
alighted  on  the  hero's  shoulder,  and  handing  him  the 
golden  fruit  as  the  reward  of  his  labour. 

I  have  further  contributed  from  the  Cyrenaica  a 
number  of  terra-cotta  figures^  some  two  dozen  of  the 
larger  and  better  description,  with  many  of  inferior 
size  and  art. 

Geo.  Dennis. 
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IX.— ON  AN  INSCRIPTION  FROM  HALICARNASSUS, 

RELATING  TO  LYGDAMIS. 

(Bead  December  18, 1867.) 

T]aSe  o  (r[i5jXXo[709  i*rrlK\ffTo<s]  6  'AXiifapvar  [cwv]  teal 
XaXfiaKiriav  koI  Avyl8a]fii<:  iv  ry  iefyj  o>yop^,  fifjvb[^  *E]p- 
fjMi&vos  irifitTTQ  l<nafAe\yov,'\  iirX  ASovto^  7rpVTavl^eio]vTo\y 

t]ov  ^Oardrio^   #ca[l]    2a XX [ov  t]oO  &€KVt\mv€[m 

€]0[^eyTO'  Toif]<i  fi[yij]/MOva^  /xij  7rapaSlSo[yav]  f^^lje]  yrjv 
fii]T€  ot/c\_ia]  T0?9  fivi]/j,[o<r^iv  iirl  ^AiroXfovlBeo)  rov  At;[7Sa]- 
/ito9  /JLVTjfiovevovro^  koI  [Flajvaftvo)  rot;  Kcur^coXXto?  koI 
Sa\X]/JxifCi,ricov  /j,vrjfxov€v6vrci>[y  M^eya/Sdreo)  rov  *A^vd&io^ 
ical  [^o]pfila)Vo^  Tov  n[a]vvario^' 

'^v  B[i  Ti]^  OiX'p  Sifcd^\^e]aOaif  tr^pl  7^ [9  ^]  oiKltov,  iiri' 
AcaX[6ft]T(»  iv  o/CTOf  seal)  S]€Ka  fifjaiv  air  oTo[t;]  oaBo^  iyi' 
V€[to,^  vofitp  Se  KaTd7r[€]p  vvv  opKtp  c  .  .  .  hiKCkord^  aT[e] 
av  oi  fji,vrifjLo\y€si]  ISiaatv  tovto  Kdprepov  €lva\_i* 

•^y]  Be  Tt9  Sarepov  iiriKoK^  rov  [rov]  rov  ')(p6vov  r&v  OKrw 
Koi  Sifca  [fiv]  v&Vt  opxov  elvav  r^  vefioiievtp  [t]  rjv  yrjv  rj  rd 
ol/c[i]a,  opteovv  Be  r^ovsi]  Bi,Kaard<s  '^/JLi[€]/crov  Be^a/ju^e- 
vou]9,  TOV  Be  optcov  €i[y]ai  irapeovro^  \rov  €]v€arriitoro<i* 
icaprepoi/^  ^  elvai  7 [^9  ic]al  olfcitov  oirive^  ror  elyov  6re 
*A[iro'\XMviBrff;  xal  Tlava/j,vi]<;  i/jLViffi6[y€v']oy,  el  p,^  varepov 
direTrepaaa  [v 

ro]v  vofiov  roArov  fjv  ri<;  fieXv  [^rtry]^^^*  ^  vpo0rfra\_i] 
'^rj<f>ov  ware  [juuf)  ellvcti  rov  vo/xov  r(fvrov,  rd  i6v[ra]  avrov 
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TreirprifrOto  koX  T(07r6XXQ»v[o9]  Avai,  Upa  koX  avrbv  ^cvyev 
a[t€l]  •  fjv  hk  fiT)  ^  avT^  a^ia  Si/ea  [oto]  rtypwy,  avrov  [tt]  €- 
irpijaOat  iir[l  i(a]y€rf§  teal  fir}[S']a^  xadoSov  [€lv]at  €9 
'AXiKapvrjaaov. 

*A\iKa[pvii\(rai(oy  Bk  tSv  cvfiTravrmv  t[ov]t^  ikevOepov 
elvai  dv  &v  ravra  fi[r}  7r]apafialvrj,  xaroirep  ra  opKia  cTtz^ 
[jiov]    teal   c!>9   yiypairrat   iv   rw  X7roX\[<»vt]^,    iiriKcCKiv 

M 

The  above  inscription,  copied  by  me  at  Budrum  in 
1855,  is  published  in  my  'History  of  Discoveries/ 
vol.  i.  pi.  85;  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  671,  and  has  since 
been  republished  in  Germany  by  Kirchhoff  and  by 
Sauppe.^ 

The  text  presents  certain  difficulties  which  in  my 
original  publication  of  this  inscription  I  was  unable 
to  clear  up.  These  difficulties  MM.  Kirchhoff  and 
Sauppe  have  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  by  pro^ 
posing  certain  alterations  of  the  text,  which,  how- 
ever plausible  in  themselves,  could  only  be  admitted 
on  the  assumption  that  I  had  entirely  misread  cer- 
tain words.  This  I  was  not  prepared  to  admit; 
but,  having  in  1855  only  made  an  impression  of  part 
of  the  inscription,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  prove 
thie  accuracy  of  my  copy  till  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  original  marble  again.  When  I  re- 
visited Budrum  in  1865, 1  then  made  a  careful  im- 
pression in  paper  of  the  whole,  which  is  reproduced 
in  the  facsimile  Plate  which  accompanies  this  me- 
moir. 

On  comparing  the  facsimile  from  a  paper  impres- 
sion with  the  one  given,  Plate  85  of  my  '  History  of 

1  Sauppe,  in  Nachrichten  von  d.  K.  Gesellschaft  d.  Wissensch.  zu 
Gottingen,  1863,  pp.  303^^330.  Kirchhoff,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  d. 
Griech.  Alphabets.    Berlin,  1863.    Pp.  120-127. 
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Discoveries,'  which  was  mainly  based  on  a  transcript 
made  by  hand,  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  in  the 
previous  facsimile,  single  letters  are  here  and  there 
omitted,  and  the  spaces  between  the  letters  not  given 
as  accurately  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  text  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  in  my  original  publication ; 
and  consequently,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  al- 
terations proposed  by  MM.  Kirchhoff  and  Sauppe  in 
solution  of  certain  difficulties  must  be  absolutely  re- 
jected. 

In  other  respects,  however,  their  commentary  has 
thrown  much  light  on  this  inscription,  and  has  en- 
abled me  to  offer  the  following  remarks  in  supple- 
ment to  my  original  publication.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  state  at  the  outset  that  this  inscription  contains  a 
law  made  by  the  people  of  Halicarnassus  and  Sal- 
macis  in  reference  to  the  ownership  of  certain  real 
property  which  had  been  held  under  sequester  by  the 
state,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  some  political  re- 
volution ;  that  the  name  Lygdamis,  which  occurs  in 
the  preamble,  may  be  assumed  to  be  that  of  the 
tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  said  to  have  been  expelled 
by  Herodotus;  that  the  name  Panyasis,  which  also 
occurs  in  the  text,  is  probably  that  of  the  epic  poet 
and  kinsman  of  Herodotus ;  and  that  the  dialect  of 
the  inscription  is  Ionic,  though  Halicarnassus  was  a 
Dorian  settlement.^  The  marble,  originally  an  oblong 
slab,  has  been  cut  into  two  strips,  now  built  into  a 
Greek  house,  one  on  each  side  of  a  window.     The 

2  I  have  already  remarked,  *  History  of  Discoveries,*  p.  676,  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  Doric  forms  'AXiKapvaremv,  <fitvytv,  and  iiriKCLktv  in  this 
inscription.  To  these  may  be  added  biKo^^irQaij  line  16,  and  TLcawdrios 
line  15.  See  Mr.  Waddington  in  Lebas,  Voyage  Arch^ologique,  pt. 
V.  p.  29. 
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top  of  the  inscription  has  unfortunately  been  broken 
away,  but  it  is  probable  that  we  possess  the  remains 

of  the  first  line.    I  read  it  rjaSe  o  cr[i;]XXo[70*  hrUXviTO^^ 

**  the  special  assembly,"  an  expression  which  occurs 
in  the  contemporary  work  of  Herodotus,  vii.  8.   (See 
Baehr's  note.)     That  the  assembly  which  passed  this 
law  would  be  a  special  one,  is,  I  think,  clearly  shown 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  inscription.     This  restora- 
tion would  give  twenty-two  letters  for  the  first  line, 
a  number  below  the  average  in  the  lines  of  this  in- 
scription, which,  however,  vary  in  this  respect  very 
much,  lines  14-15   having  only  twenty- two  letters, 
while  some  of  the  later  lines  have  as  many  as  twenty- 
eight. 

All  the  letters  of  the  first  line  given  in  the  fac- 
simile are  quite  plain  in  the  paper  impression,  with 
the  exception  of  the  A  in  errUXirro^^  which  I  have 
added  from  my  original  transcript  by  hand,  the  edge 
of  the  marble  here  being  too  much  broken  to  admit 
of  an  impression  being  taken  in  paper.  In  order  that 
the  space  should  be  properly  filled,  this  A  ought  to 
stand  a  little  further  to  the  right,  i.  e.  over  the  A  of 
the  line  below.  I  can,  however,  only  place  it  where 
it  stands  in  my  transcript. 

If  the  restoration  here  proposed  be  admitted,  we 
must  look  for  the  verb  which  follows  this  substantive 
in  the  seventh  line,  where  I  read  €0€vto.  Lines  5  and  6 
can  only  be  explained  as  containing  the  names  of  the 
two  Prytanes,  named  according  to  custom  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  law.     These  names  will  read  eiri  Aeovros 

7rpxn'ai^€voyn'o\s   r\ov   'OaraTias  Ka^i  rod  Beiva  t]ov  Se/cvc- 

X(i)i/€[(» :  the  first  name  in  line  6  probably  ended  in  XXov. 
The  name  SeKviKoDveo}  has  a  very  un-Hellenic  sound, 


r" 
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but  is  not  more  uncouth  than  other  proper  names 
which  occur  in  Carian  inscriptions. 

Any  person  familiar  with  Greek  inscriptions  will 
see  that  the  form  of  this  preamble  is  peculiar.  First 
in  order  is  named  the  joint  assembly  composed  of 
citizens  of  Halicamassus  and  Salmacis,  and  then  fol- 
lows the  name  of  Lygdamis,  not  as  eponymous  magis- 
trate, but  in  the  nominative,  preceded  by  koI.  Why 
his  name  should  have  been  introduced  in  this  peculiar 
manner  will  be  best  understood  when  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  inscription  has  been  considered. 

In  my  former  publication  I  expressed  a  doubt  whe* 
ther  the  people  of  Halicamassus  and  of  Salmacis,'  in 
whose  joint  names  this  law  is  promulgated,  were 
united  in  one  community,  or  whether  they  were  not 
politically  distinct,  in  which  latter  case  line  7  would 
contain  the  name  of  the  Prytanis  of  Salmacis  as 
eponymous  magistrate.  But  the  restoration,  ev]  Xa[x- 
/uuciSiy  which  I  had  proposed  in  this  line,  cannot  be 
maintained,  and  Sauppe  has  shown,  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  inscription,  that  Halicamassus  is 
throughout  spoken  of  as  the  dominant  state. 

After   the   preamble   is   the   following  clause: — 

[tovJ^  /jL[yrijfiopa9  fxij  7rapa£i8o[yai]  /lw)[t6J  yfjv  firj^re] 
(£k[hi]  TOis  fivi^^[o€r]iv,  eirl  'AiroX/oviSee^  rov  At^yia]fJuo9 
fivrjfiov€VOVT09 /ecu  [lIcLJvafdMO  rov  KcuTl3<i\\to9  /ecu  Sa^X^/iia^ 
KCT€Ci>v  fivrifiov€vdvrw[y  M]€yafiaT€w  rov  *A<f>vaa'io9  Koi  [^]/t>- 
fiiwpos  rov  II[a]vvdTio9. 

The  Mvrjnop€9y  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle,*  were  regis- 

3  With  regard  to  the  fountain  Salmacis,  Sauppe,  p.  308,  expresses 
his  surprise  that  I  do  not  indicate  in  my  description  of  the  topography 
of  Halicamassus  the  fountain  noticed  by  L.  Boss ;  but  he  overlooks 
my  statement,  p.  273,  that  I  was  unable  to  identify  this  fountain  afler 
a  minute  survey  of  the  ground.  '*  Polit.  vi.  5,  4. 
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trars  or  remembrancers,  who  recorded  all  private  con- 
tracts as  well  as  judgments  of  the  courts;  they  also 
made  an  entry  of  all  indictments.     It  is  evident  from 
this  inscription  that  at  Halicamassus  these  function- 
aries held  their  office  for  a  term,  and  on  quitting  it 
conveyed  in  trust  to  their  successors  whatever  lands 
or  houses  they  themselves  held  in  trust     Now,  by  this 
law  it  is  enacted  that  on  the  succession  of  Apolonides, 
Panamyes,  and  others  to  the  office  of  Mnemon,  certain 
lands  and  houses  shall  no  longer  be  conveyed  in  trust 
in  this  manner ;  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
this  property,  having  been  for  a  while  sequestered,  or, 
as  it  were,  put  in  Chancery,  was  to  be  finally  adjudi- 
cated on,  and  that  a  title  given  under  this  law  was 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  further  litigation. 

icaX^e/Jro)  ev  oktch  ko^l  Sj€/ca  firjalp  oTror.oados  eyeWfroJ. 

"If  any  one  wishes  to  go  to  law  about  land  or 
houses,  let  him  give  notice  of  action  in  eighteen 
months  from  .  .  .  /'  Here  follow  the  letters  OAJOS^ 
which  are  perfectly  clear  on  the  marble,  but  which 
cannot  be  explained.  Sauppe  and  Kirchhoff  read  dw 
ov  1}  KoiBoZos  eyivero :  but  this  reading,  though  very  in- 
genious, must  be  absolutely  rejected,  unless  we  sup- 
pose the  lapidary  to  have  cut  T  for  H  and  A  for  O, 
which  is  not  likely. 

On  referring  to  the  facsimile,  it  will  be  seen  that 
at  the  end  of  line  18  there  is  not  room  for  more 
than  one  or  at  the  most  two  letters.  If,  then,  we 
read  dir  ot[ov,  the  letters  that  follow  must  be  either 
o  aZos^  oaBo9f  or  6aho9^  a  substantive  governing  eye- 

After  long  study  of  this  passage,  I  am  quite  un- 
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able  to  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
OAJOS :  it  is  probably  a  legal  term. 

pLirqfJLOves  iZetoaw  tovto  Kaprepov  etpoi. 

This  clause  is  unintelligible  from  the  want  of  a 
verb  to  agree  Mith  SiKcurrd9.  This  verb  ought  to  come 
in  the  lacune  after  OPKHI S^  M'here  there  is  space  for 
three  or  at  the  most  four  letters.  It  will  be  perceived, 
on  referring  to  the  facsimile,  that  before  huccurroB  is  an 
oblique  stroke,  which  may  be  part  of  a  X,  T,  X,  or  K, 
but  more  probably  of  the  first  of  these.  I  originally 
proposed  to  read  eKSucaara^,  supposing  that  the  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  before  hucaards  was  X.  But  this  read- 
ing is  clearly  inadmissible. 

The  alteration  proposed  by  Sauppe,  vnfuu  &  ko^ 
rdfirep  vvv  opfC€o  rovs  Zuccurrds^  may  be  dismissed  as  utterly 
groundless.  He  proceeds  to  read  o  r[i  ?]  av  oJ  fivif- 
iunf€9  [eJiSefiMTAV  toOto  xdprepop  €lva[ij  **what  the  Mne- 
mones  know  is  to  be  decisive,"  viz.  that  in  cases  where 
these  functionaries  have  official  cognizance  of  the 
facts,  no  further  proof  is  necessary.  This  reading  is 
possible,  but  there  is  hardly  room  for  two  more 
letters  at  the  end  of  line  20. 

fyi]  Be  rc9  vaTCpov  erriKaK^  tov[tov]  tov  j(pdpov  t&v  Oicrto 
Kcu  Scfca  \jif)]va>Pf  opfcop  elvai  r^  pefiofiev^  [tJ^v  yfjv  rj  ra 
o?/c^t]a,  opKovv  Sc  T[oi*]  Bi/eatrras  '^fjU[€]ieTOP  B€^ap[epov]9' 
TOP  Sie  opfcop  €l[p]cu  rrapeopTos  [rod  e^pearqKOTO?. 

This  clause  presents  no  difficulties.  "  If  any  one 
brings  an  action  after  the  term  of  eighteen  months, 
the  person  in  possession  of  the  land  or  houses  must 
take  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  the  dikasts  in 
the  presence  of  the  plaintiff.  The  dikasts  are  to  re- 
ceive for  this  the  fee  of  half  a  hekte  (the  twelfth  part 
of  a  stater). 
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KapT€pov9  y  elpoi  y[^*  /c]ai  oucUov  olrives  ror    et^ou    are 
^A[7ro]Xit}viSfj9  KOI  IIapafivrf9   €fiin]fju^v€v]op  el  ^fj  vtr^epoy 

aveirepaaaly.  Sauppe  follows  me  here  in  my  inter- 
pretation of  dweTrepaaaof  Bs  "  sold."  The  clause  would 
thus  enact  that  all  those  should  retain  their  lands 
who  had  held  them  from  the  time  when  Apolonides 
and  Panamyes  were  in  office,  unless  they  had  subse- 
quently sold  them ;  though  such  a  clause  seems  super- 
fluous, for  how  could  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
claim  a  title  in  land  which  they  had  sold  ? 

Next  follows  an  enactment  (lines  32-37)  to  prevent 
the  rescinding  of  this  law.     Any  one  wishing  to  bring 
about  this  is  to  be  banished  for  ever,  and  have  his 
property  confiscated  and  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  and  if 
he  does  not  possess  property  to  the  value  of  ten  sta- 
ters, he  shall  himself  be  sold  for  exportation,  and  never 
be  permitted  to  return  to  Halicamassus.      Here  I 
must  acknowledge  two  valuable  emendations  of  the 
text  supplied  by  Sauppe — rmiroXXtovosy  line  36,  and 
a[i€e],  line  37. 

The  last  clause  in  the  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

'A\iKa\j)vrf\a'a€€i)V  Se  t&9  avfiiravrmv  T\ovr\^  ikevdepov  etvai 
OS  av  ravra  /Lt[^  irjapa^alvri  Karoirep  ra  op/cui  €Ta\ju>v'\  /cat 
G>9  yey paTTTcu  ev  tc5  '^7ro\X[ft)i//]ft)  iiriKoXelp.  I  originally 
read  t[j^  S^a^Jo)  eXevOepop  etvai  09  up  ravra  wapa^aipij  kcu 

a>9  ra  opKia  era[i^ep.  But  there  are  three  objections  to 
these  readings,  as  Sauppe  has  pointed  out.  1st.  There 
is  not  room  for  more  than  three  letters  between  T 
and  12  in  line  42.  2ndly.  A  portion  of  the  M  is  still 
visible  after  the  ravra  in  line  43.     3rdly.  The  phrase 

TO)  S7)/ict>  ^AlUKappTja-aetop  r&p  avfiiraprcop  seems  hardly 
Greek.  Sauppe  reads,  avfnrdproDP  [€cr]T[{»  rovr^tp  ikev^ 
Bepop  etpai^f  09  ap  javra  p^  ir^apa^aiprj^  Karmep  ra  op/cui 
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eralfiov]^  translating  as  follows: — "  Of  all  the  Halicar- 
nassians  he  only  shall  be  free  who  does  not  transgress 
the  law,  according  as  the  treaties  have  been  sworn  to, 
and  as  they  are  inscribed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo ;" 
thus  assuming  that  errucaXeiv  in  the  last  line  refers  to 
a  sentence  now  broken  away  which  followed  on  the 
stone ;  but  the  reading  Io-Jtoi  rests  on  the  supposition 
that  there  is  space  for  two  letters  between  N  and  T 
in  line  42,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  facsimile. 

Adopting  Sauppe's  restoration,  €Ta\jtoPj  I  have  re- 
jected the  remainder  of  his  emendation.  I  can  only 
then  explain  the  passage  as  follows : — "  To  him  of  all 
the  Halicamassians  who  does  not  transgress  these 
enactments  shall  it  be  competent  to  sue,  as  the  trea- 
ties have  been  sworn  to,  and  as  has  been  inscribed  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,"  i.e.  any  citizen  of  Halicar-^ 
nassus  who  does  transgress  any  of  these  enactments 
shall  forfeit  the  right  of  suing,  provided  for  by  the 
treaties  recorded  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Sauppe 
objects  to  the  translation  of  eKevdepos  as  '  lawful '  or 
'  competent ;'  but  if  that  is  not  the  sense  of  the  word 
here,  it  may  be  fairly  asked  what  other  meaning  can 
be  assigned  to  it. 

Having  now  presented  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
text  of  this  inscription,  I  have  only  to  add  a  few 
words  on  its  general  purport 

It  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  preamble  that 
the  people  of  Halicamassus  and  Salmacis  are  asso- 
ciated with  Lygdamis  in  the  enactment  of  this  law 
in  a  manner  so  peculiar  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
it  was  passed  on  some  extraordinary  occasion.  1  have 
already  shown,  in  my  *  History  of  Discoveries,'  p.  11, 
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that  Salmacis  was  probably  a  town  on  the  western  side 
of  the  bay  of  Budrum,  inhabited  by  a  native  Carian 
population,  and  that  after  the  town  was  gradually 
absorbed  into  the  Greek  settlement  of  Halicamassus, 
its  memory  was  perpetuated  in  the  name  Salmacis, 
given  to  the  Acropolis  and  the  fountain  near  it  on 
tne  western  side  of  the  city. 

What  the  political  relationship  between  Halicar- 
nassus  and  Salmacis  was  at  the  time  when  this  la^r 
was  enacted,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, from  the  evidence  of  the  inscription,  that  the 
autonomy  of  Salmacis  had  already  ceased.  This  may- 
be inferred,  as  Sauppe  has  pointed  out,  from  the  ex- 
pression 'AXi^fcapvffO'aeoDV  t&9  avfiiravrmPy  line  41,  as  well 

as  from  the  fact  that  in  the  preamble  the  Pry  tan  es 
of  Halicamassus  only  are  named.  Sauppe  also  sug- 
gests that  the  leprf  dyopd^  where  the  assembly  was  held 
in  which  this  law  was  passed,  was  situated  at  the 
fountain  Salmacis,  where,  according  to  Vitruvius,  the 
early  Doric  settlers  of  Halicamassus  and  the  native 
Carians  met  on  friendly  terms  and  held  a  market. 

Jt  is  probable  that  many  of  the  early  Ionian  and 
Dorian  settlements  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  grew  up  side  by  side  with  towns  inhabited  by 
Carians,  who  were  tolerated  for  a  while,  but  ex- 
pelled, put  to  the  sword,  or  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Helots  when  the  Greek  population  grew  strong 
enough  to  have  the  mastery.*  In  the  interior  of 
Caria  the  Hellenic  element  in  the  population  may 
not  have  had  so  decided  a  preponderance,  and  hence 
probably,  as  late  as  the  Augustan  age,  we  find  the 
inhabitants   of  Plarasa  and   Aphrodisias   associated 

*  See  my  *  History  of  Discoveries,*  etc.,  toI.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  1^-42. 
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together  in  the  preamble  of  a  decree,  and  on  coins.* 
Plarasa  we  may  suppose,  as  its  name  indicates,  to 
have  been  a  Carian  town  as  near  Aphrodisias  as  Sal- 
macis  was  to  Halicamassus. 

After  the  names  Halicamassus  and  Salmacis,  follow 
in  the  inscription  the  words  kcu  AvySafus^  which  clearly 
indicate  that  Lygdamis  was  a  party  to  the  making  of 
this  law,  though  in  what  capacity  does  not  appear, 
From  the  manner  in  which  his  name  is  introduced 
here,  it  might  be  argued  that  he  was  still  in  power  as 
the  rvpavvos  of  Halicamassus,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  such  dynasts  could  arbitrarily  introduce 
new  laws  without  observing  the  usual  forms  of  pro- 
cedure in  such  matters.  Sauppe  and  KirchhofF  as- 
sume that  the  law  was  passed  after  certain  exiles, 
whose  land  had  been  confiscated,  had  forcibly  effected 
their  return  to  Halicamassus,  and  had  settled  their 
differences  with  their  political  adversaries  by  an 
agreement  which  both  parties  had  sworn  to  observe, 
the  op/cui  mentioned  in  line  44.  These  two  parties 
would  naturally  be  Lygdamis  and  his  adherents  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  republican  party 
to  which  Herodotus  and  his  uncle  Panyasis  belonged, 
and  which  ultimately  succeeded  in  expelling  Lygda- 
mis, Applying  this  theory  to  the  inscription,  Kirch- 
hoff  supposes  that  the  exiles  had  been  expelled  by 
Lygdamis,  and  that,  after  forcing  their  way  back, 
they  succeeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of 
their  native  states,  which  Lygdamis  recognized  on 
condition  that  an  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  his 
own  adherents.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  law  to 
settle  the  title  of  such  real  property  as  was  likely  to 

«  Boecth,  Corpus  Inscript.  2737. 
VOL.  IX.  O 
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be  contested  by  claimants  on  either  side.  It  is  cei> 
tainly  worthy  of  remark,  as  Sauppe  points  out,  that 
one  of  the  Mnemones  is  a  son  of  Panyasis,  and  that 
the  other  is  Apolonides,  son  of  Lygdamis,  and  there- 
fore, it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  the  family  of  the  d3rnast. 

Thus  the  oflBicers  charged  with  the  administration 
of  this  law  would  represent  both  the  parties  whose 
interests  would  be  affected  by  it.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected to  Kirchhoff's  hypothesis  that  the  text  itself 
presents  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  relates  to  any 
such  return  of  exiles  as  he  supposes,  for,  as  I  have 
shown,  there  is  no  kind  of  ground  for  the  reading 
1}  /cd0oBo9^  lines  18-19.  But  admitting  this,  I  still 
think  his  explanation  one  veiy  probable  in  itself,  and 
consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  history  of 
Halicarnassus  at  the  time  to  which  this  inscription 
must  be  attributed. 

Lygdamis,  as  we  are  told  by  Suidas,  put  to  death 
the  epic  poet  Panyasis,  and  forced  his  kinsman  Hero- 
dotus into  exile  at  Samos.  This  took  place,  accord- 
ing to  Clinton,  about  b.c.  457.  Subsequently  a  re- 
volution took  place  at  Halicarnassus,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  return  of  Herodotus  and  the  expul- 
sion of  Lygdamis.  Some  time  after  this,  Herodotus 
left  Halicarnassus  a  second  time,  joining  the  new 
Athenian  colony  of  Thurium  in  Magna  Graecia,  as  a 
volunteer. 

According  to  Suidas,  he  was  induced  thus  to  aban- 
don his  native  place  on  account  of  the  envy  he  ex- 
cited among  his  fellow-citizens  after  his  return  from 
exile.  The  dates  of  these  several  events  are  arranged 
by  Kirchhoff  as  follows : — 

In  the  lists  of  Athenian  tributaries,  preserved  in 
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inscriptions,  Halicamassus  appears  as  an  independent 
city  as  early  as  b.c.  447.  Thus  the  latest  date  to 
which  we  can  attribute  the  expulsion  of  Lygdamis  is 
the  preceding  year,  bx.  448.  It  could  not,  again,  be 
much  earlier,  for  Pisindelis,  the  father  of  Lygdamis, 
was  a  young  man  at  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
B.C.  480,  so  that  his  son  could  hardly  have  begun  his 
rule  at  Halicamassus  before  b.c.  460.  Supposing  the 
reign  of  Lygdamis  not  to  have  been  a  very  long  one, 
Kirchhoff  places  his  expulsion  about  the  close  of  the 
82nd  Olympiad,  ^.  e.  B.a  452-449. 

The  chronological  sequence  here  proposed  by 
Kirchhoff  is  in  harmony  with  the  recorded  date  of  the 
founding  of  Thurium,  which  was  b.c.  443,  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  expulsion  of  Lygdamis,  according  to 
Suidas.  The  date,  therefore,  assigned  to  this  in- 
scription by  Kirchhoff  is  circiter  b.c.  449,  five  years 
earlier  than  the  period  to  which  I  had  assigned  it.  I 
should  here  observe  that,  by  a  strange  inadvertence,  I 
state, '  History  of  Discoveries,'  p.  673,  that  Lygdamis 
was  nearly  grown  to  manhood  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  whereas  I  should  have  written  "  the 
father  of  Lygdamis."  Further,  the  Lygdamis,  father 
of  Apolonides,  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  cannot 
be  identical  with  Lygdamis,  the  son  of  Pisindelis,  as 
I  had  supposed,  but,  as  Kirchhoff  justly  remarks,  he 
may  have  been  his  kinsman. 

Sauppe  places  the  return  of  Herodotus  and  the 
exiles  B.C.  460-450,  to  which  period  also  he  assigns 
the  inscription.  From  the  position  in  which  the 
name  Lygdamis  occurs  in  the  preamble,  he  supposes 
that,  though  deposed  from  the  supreme  authority,  he 
still  retained  a  certain  amount  of  political  influence 

o  2 
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and  rank  in  Halicamassus, — an  assumption  which, 
however,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  statement 
of  Suidas  that  Lygdamis  was  expelled  by  Herodotus, 
unless  we  suppose  that  he  was  afterwards  allowed 
to  return  on  certain  conditions. 

Whether  we  adopt  the  date  assigned  by  Kirchhoff 
or  by  Sauppe  for  this  inscription,  its  date  may  be  con- 
sidered as  approximately  fixed ;  and  hence  its  value 
as  a  specimen  of  Greek  palseography  is  very  great, 
especially  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  inscription 
on  the  Delphic  serpent  in  the  Atmeidan  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  date  of  which  is  fixed  by  Kirchhoff  to  the 
76th  Olympiad,  b.c.  476-473,  and  the  inscription  on 
the  helmet  of  Hiero  I.  of  Syracuse,  which  he  dedi- 
cated at  Olympia  after  his  victory  over  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, B.C.  474. 

C.  T.  Newton, 
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X.— ON  THE  DISK-WORSHIPPBRS  OF  MEMPHIS. 

BY  SIB  CHABLBS  NICHOLSON,  BART.,   D.C.L.,   LL.D. 

(Bead  May  20,  1868.) 

In  the  year  1854  a  series  of  excavations  and  borings 
was  undertaken,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Mr.  Leonard 
Homer,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  depth,  and 
rate  of  increase,  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  Valley,  con- 
sequent upon  the  annual  overflowings  of  the  River. 
The  results  of  the  researches  then  made  are  given  in 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,' 
for  the  years  1855  and  1858,  The  points  at  which 
the  investigations  were  conducted  were  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Matarieh  and 
Mit-Raheneh,  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis  and 
Memphis ;  and  were  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  my  friend  Hek^kyan  Bey,  an  able  and  intelligent 
engineer,  who  formerly  filled  the  important  post  of 
Director  of  the  Polytechnic  School  established  by 
Mehemet  Ali.  The  chief  aim  of  Mr.  Homer  in  insti- 
tuting these  researches  was  to  determine  some  of  the 
geological  conditions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  as  also  the  chronological  relations  of  any  such 
remains  of  human  art  as  might  be  discovered  with  the 
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alluvial  deposits  containing  them.  The  high  smti- 
quity  he  assigned  to  some  of  the  objects  brought  to 
light  during  these  explorations,  is  well  known.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  Mr.  Homer's  views 
on  this  subject.  Some  results,  not  bearing  directly 
upon  the  inquiry  in  which  he  was  engaged,  were, 
however,  achieved  during  the  time  the  excavations 
were  being  carried  on  at  Mit-Raheneh,  and  it  is  with 
these,  as  possessing  considerable  historical  value,  that 
I  have  now  to  deal. 

It  was  in  July,  1854,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  prostrate  statue  of  Rameses  II.,  that  the 
labourers  employed  came,  at  the  depth  of  seven  feet, 
upon  a  pavement  extending  in  a  wesiterly  direction, 
and  forming  probably  the  ancient  dromos  leading' 
from  the  statue  of  the  King  to  the  Temple  of  Ptah. 
In  sinking  the  shaft  (Plate  L,  fig.  1 )  the  first  34  inches 
passed  through,  consisted  of  undisturbed  alluvial  soil. 
The  next  50  inches  was  a  mass  of  rubbish,  with  frag- 
ments of  limestone,  granite,  shreds  of  pottery,  and 
calcined  brick.  On  the  removal  of  this,  the  pave- 
ment above  referred  to,  having  a  thickness  of  7^ 
inches,  was  discovered.  (Plate  I.,  fig.  No.  1  C.)  Im- 
mediately below  this,  there  was  unexpectedly  found 
an  earlier  pavement.  (Plate  I.,  fig.  No.  1  D.)  The 
portion  opened  up  was  found,  on  the  removal  of  the 
superimposed  materials,  to  consist  of  blocks  of  stone, 
each  of  a  breadth  varying  from  9  to  12  inches,  by  a 
length  of  from  10  to  24  inches.  They  were  of  un- 
equal thickness,  but  so  adjusted  as  to  form  a  level 
surface  above,  the  inferior  side  being  imbedded  in  the 
loose  rubble  below.  Some  of  the  slabs  had  evidently 
formed  portions  of  larger  blocks,  which  had  been 
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roughly  squared,  so  as  to  make  pieces  of  nearly 
equal  breadth,  and  must  have  been  derived  from  the 
materials  furnished  by  some  building  previously  de- 
stroyed, as,  on  several  of  the  fragments  were  found 
carvings  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Beneath  the 
blocks  of  stone  forming  this  first  pavement  was  found 
another  accumulation  of  rubbish  soil  (Plate  I.,  fig. 
No,  1  E)  like  the  upper  one,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of 
Desert  sand.  On  this  last  being  passed  through,  at  a 
depth  of  12  feet  and  upwards  from  the  present  sur- 
face, a  further  stratum  of  disturbed  rubbish  soil  was 
encountered  (Plate  I.,  fig.  No.  1  F  and  G),  precisely 
amilar  to  the  two  upper  ones,  and  extending  below 
the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile.  The  excavations 
do  not  appear,  at  this  particular  point,  to  have  been 
carried  to  any  greater  depth ;  a  circumstance  to  be 
regretted,  as  further  explorations  might  have  brought 
to  light  traces  of  even  a  still  more  remote  antiquity 
than  those  hereafter  to  be  described. 

In  Plate  I.,  fig.  2,  a  horizontal  view  is  given  of 
the  first  or  lower  course  of  pavement,  in  which  the 
respective  positions  of  the  sculptured  blocks  of  stone, 
a  and  5,  are  indicated,  and  to  the  description  and 
peculiar  character  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  frag- 
ments represented  in  the  drawings,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5, 
it  is  the  principal  object  of  this  paper  to  direct  atten- 
tion. The  block  of  sculptured  stone  a,  (Plate  I.,  No. 
2,)  was  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Hekekyan  Bey,  a,nd 
from  it  the  sketch  in  Plate  II.  was  made.  The 
drawing  represents  an  outline,  half  the  size  of  that  of 
the  original  block,  which  is  about  20  inches  in  length 
by  10  in  breadth,  and  7  inches  in  thickness.  The 
lower  surface  and  edges  are  broken  and  uneven ;  the 
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upper  surface  smooth  and  polished.     The  material  of 
which  it  consists  is  the  Gebel  Giushi  limestone.      On 
the  upper  side  is  the  segment  of  a  circular  outline, 
carved  in  deep  relief,  and  representing  a  vase,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  square  compartment  containing 
five  cartouches,  with  the  names  and  honorific  titles  of 
the  Disk- worshippers.     The  vase  appears  as  if  sur- 
mounted by  a  cover  with  a  hawk's   head,  part    of 
which  is  broken  off;  whilst  its  anterior  portion    is 
furnished  with  an  appendage,  intended  for  a  spout  or 
handle.     The  background  (in  front  of  the  vase}  is 
traversed  by  a  number  of  oblique  furrows,  and   the 
intaglio  is  rendered  more .  conspicuous  by  means  of  a 
red  pigment,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  distinctly 
visible.     Mr.  Bonomi  regards  the  fragment  as  a  por- 
tion of  a  bas-reliefs  in  which   had  been   originally 
depicted  a  vase,  placed  on  an  altar,  irradiated  by  the 
beams  of  the  solar  Disk.     In  fig.  7,  Plate  I.,  Mr. 
Bonomi  has  furnished  a  conjectural  sketch  of  what  he 
conceives  might  have  been  the  original  form  of  the 
subject  intended  to  be  delineated,  before  the  block  of 
stone  on  which  it  was  engraved  was  mutilated.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
suggestion,  and  that  the  fragment  in  question  is  a 
portion  of  a  Tablet,  on  which  had  been  originally 
represented,  in  fuller  details,  a  votive  offering  to  the 
Solar  Disk.   The  fact  of  such  having  been  the  original 
purpose  with  which  the  carvings  were  executed,  is 
evidenced  by  the  names  and  inscriptions  they  contain. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  name    of 
Amenoph  IV.,  under  the  new  designation  he  assumed 
in   acknowledgment   of    his   adoption   of    the  Disk 
worship,  viz. : — 
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2. 


1.  Khon-n-aten. 


2.  Ba  nefer  Kheper  u  n  ra. 


Together  with  that  of  his  wife, 


Nefrou-Aten  Nefer-t-joutL 


Associated  with  these  we  have  also  ihe  honorific 
titles  applied  to  the  Solar  Deity,  viz. : — 


1. 


bf. 


2. 


1.  Ba-har-anch  khu-ti  hai  em-khu. 


2.  Em  ran  f  em  shu  enti  em  Atn  Ba. 


These  latter  inscriptions  are  repeated  in  the  frag- 
ment of  the  pavement,  Plate  I.,  fig,  3;  and  on  a 
square  block  of  stone,  subsequently  discovered  on  an 
extension  of  the  excavations,  there  are  the  remains  of 
four  additional  ovals  (vide  Plate  I.,  fig.  4),  with  the 
names  of  one  or  more  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Amenoph  IV.,  concerning  whose  exact  order  of  suc- 
cession so  much  hopeless  perplexity  exists.     The  two 
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centre  rings  would  appear  to  contain  the  names  of 
the  King  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Horus,* 


Ba  Anch  Kheprou ; 


whilst  that  to  the  right,  probably,  belonged  to  a  con- 
temporary Queen, 


Tii. 


There  seems  to  be  great  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
true  position  of  this  Queen,  or  her  exact  relationship 
to  contemporary  sovereigns.  The  occurrence  of  her 
name  in  the  present  instance  may  arise  from  her 
having  been,  as  has  been  suggested,  co-regent  with 
one  or  more  of  the  successors  of  Amenoph ;  and  of 
her  having  so  transferred  the  royal  authority  to  the 
King,  with  whose  shield  her  own  is  associated.  The 
fragment  from  which  the  drawing  was  made,  appears 
in  too  mutilated  a  condition  to  allow  of  any  positive 
inference  as  to  the  other  royal  names  of  which  there 
are  traces. 

^  Vide  *  Hiatoire  d'  l^gypte,'  par  Brugsch,  pi.  261 ;  *  Konigsbuch  der 
alien  Aegypter,'  von  E.  Lepsius  ;  *  Zweite  Abtheilung,  die  Hieroglyph- 
isohen  Tafeln/  Taf.  xxix..  Nob.  389,  399. 
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Shortly  after  the  remains  iEibove  described  had  been 
disinterred,  the  party  engaged  in  the  excavation  came 
upon  another  slab,  containing  the  carved  outline  of 
the  npper  portion  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  wearing 
what  appeal's  to  be  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
having  that  peculiar  contour  of  face  which  may  at 
once  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  race  of  the 
Disk-worshippers.  The  somewhat  slightly  retroussi 
nose,  thick  lips,  and  receding  forehead,  so  unlike  the 
typical  form  of  the  Egyptian  countenance,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  portrait,  or  as 
to  its  belonging  to  the  family  of  whom  we  have  such 
striking  pictorial  representations  at  Tel  el  Amama; 
and  in  the  remains  discovered  during  the  demolition 
of  the  Southern  Propylea  at  Kaniac.^ 

Few  and  fragmentary  as  are  the  materials  of  which 
I  have  attempted  to  give  a  description,  they  neverthe- 
less seem  to  me  to  possess  considerable  interest  from 
the  locality  in  which  they  were  found,  and  from  some 
partial  illustration  they  afford  of  facts  connected  with 
an  obscure  and  remote  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy.  The  praenomen  of  "  Amen-tut- 
anch  "  (Ba  kheper  nev),  is  found  in  the  Serapeum,^ 
an  Apis  Bull  having  been  buried  during  his  reign. 
With  this  single  exception,  no  trace  of  the  Disk- 
worshippers  has,  I  believe,  been  discovered  further 
north  than  "  Gebel  Toonh."  Baron  Bunsen  states 
that  the  name  of  Amenoph  IV.  is  not  found  further 

'  Vide  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,*  vol.  i.  p. 
140 ;  *  Monumens  ^gjrptiens,'  par  E.  Prisse  d'Avennes,  pi.  x.  xi.  xii. 
xiti.  xiy. ;  '  Denkmaler  ana  Aegypten  und  Aethiopen/  Abtheilnng  iii. 
Blatt.  91  to  112. 

'  Vide  *  Serapeum  de  Memphis/  par  Aug.  Mariette,  p.  8,  part  iii. 
pi.  2. 
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north  than  Ashmunein,  in  Middle  Egypt*    Whilst 
proof  exists  as  to  the  authority  of  this  singular  race 
haying  extended  as  far  south  as  Soleb  and  Sedeing^ 
it  is  now  evident  that  it  must  have  been  equally 
recognized  at  Memphis,  and  have  been,  in  point    o£ 
fact,  co-extensive  with  the  whole  Egyptian  empire. 
The  suggestion  that  these  fragments  at  Mit-Raheneh 
may  have  been  brought  from  some  distant  locality,  is 
answered  by  the  fact,  that  the  material  of  which  they 
consist  is  the  Gebel  Giushi  limestone  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  rock  forming  the  Acropolis  of  Modern 
Cairo ;  they  must,  therefore,  have  belonged  to  some 
pre-existing  building  which   had  been  the  especial 
object  of  the    iconoclastic   hatred  of  a   succeeding 
dynasty.     That  it  was  intended,  not  only  to  deface, 
but  to  treat  with   contumely,  every  vestige  of  the 
Disk-worship,  is  established  by  the  fact  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  materials  of  the  edifices  that  had  been 
destroyed  for  purposes  of  paving. 

The  proscribed  worship  was  thus  literally,  as  well 
as  figuratively,  trampled  upon.  In  the  same  spirit 
as  that  with  which  Horus  (Hor-em  Heb),  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  southern  Pylon  at  Thebes^ 
employed  the  stones  and  materials  of  the  sanctuaiy 
which  he  destroyed,  and  which  had  been  erected  by 
his  predecessor,  so,  at  Memphis,  a  similar  desecra* 
tion  and  demolition  of  the  monuments  of  Ame* 
noph  IV.  must  have  taken  place.  So  active,  and 
so  inveterate  in  their  hostility,  have  been  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  suppressed  heretical  opinions,  that  few 
traces,  and  those,  for  the  most  part,  preserved  by 
accident,  have  been  left  to  us,  of  a  race  of  rulers 

*  *  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,*  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 
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who   must  have    exercised  a  power    and    influence 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  belonging  to  the  most  glo- 
rious epochs   in    the  national    history.     Hence  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  the  necessary  links  for  filling 
up  this  obscure  chapter  in  the  dynastic  annals.     The 
Manethonian  lists  afford  little,  if  any,  help  towards 
the  identification  of  names.     Those  which  have  any 
historical   value,  such  as  "  Horus,"   "  Akencherres," 
"Acherres,"  and  "Armais,"  are  evidently  misplaced 
as  to  the  order  of  succession,  and,  without  the  monu- 
mental records  found  at  Tel  el  Amama,  we  should 
know  little,  or  absolutely  nothing,  of  a  whole  race  of 
rulers,  alien  possibly  in  origin — the  violent  introducers 
of  a  new  religious  system,  and  whose  administration 
must  have  been  of  a  very  marked  and  exceptional 
character,  in  the  political  and  religious  life  of  Egypt. 
The  rule  of  the  Disk-worshippers,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  duration,  is  intercalated  between  the  most 
prosperous  periods  of  the  national  history, — the  age 
t)f  Amenoph  III.,  and  the  accession    of  the    19th 
Bynasty,  when   the   Monarchy  resumes  its   ancient 
splendour,  the  culminating  point  of  which  it  soon 
reached  in  the  reign  of  Eameses  II.     That  a  period 
characterized  by  so  much  vigour  as  that  extending 
from  the  accession  of  the  18th  Dynasty  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Seti  I.,  should  have  been 
interrupted — even  during  a  brief  period — by  the  in- 
trusion of  a  new  governing  race,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  new  religious  polity,  and  that  this  exceptional 
order  of  things  should  have  established  itself  through- 
out the  whole  limits  of  the  empire,  is  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon, and  one  the  full  significancy  of  which  must, 
from  the  lack  of  materials,  probably  never  be  rightly 
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understood.  The  scenes  depicted  on  the  walls  of  "  Tel 
el  Amama,''  the  sumptuous  tomb  of  Amen-tut-Anch, 
at  "  Quemet  Murari,"  with  the  varied  scenes  they  pre- 
sent of  regal  pomp,  show  that  the  domestic  arts  must 
have  flourished,  whilst  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
state  were  widely  acknowledged  by  neighbouring  and 
subject  nations. 

In  endeavouring  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sha- 
dowy forms  that  belong  to  this  remote  epoch,  we  are 
led  to  ask  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  reli- 
gious change  brought  about  or  attempted  by  the  Disk- 
worshippers.      It   appears   under  two   aspects;    one 
having  for  its  aim  the  abolition  of  some,  but  only  a 
limited  portion,  of  the  ancient  eult^  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  Ammon- worship ;  the  other,  the  inau- 
guration of  a  new  article  of  faith,  and  a  new  rite,  in 
the  adoration  of  the  Solar  Disk.     The  proscription  of 
certain    ancient  gods  and   the   warfare    carried    on 
against  the  symbols  of  the  Ammon-worship,  appear 
to  be  limited  to  the  first  of  the  apostate  kings,  Ame- 
noph  IV.     The  design  may  have  been  that  of  a  puri- 
tan reformer,,  endeavouring  to  counteract  a  religious 
encroachment.     For  it  must  be  recollected  that  at 
this  particular   epoch  Ammon  must  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  comparatively  new  Divinity,  as  the  mere 
tutelary  god  of  Thebes.    His  name  and  character  had 
none  of  the  venerable  traditions  attached  to  them  that 
belonged  to  Ptah,  Osiris,  Isis,  Neith,  and  the  other 
Memphitic  gods.     Whatever  were  the  causes  of  the 
schism,  they  must  only  have  been  of  brief  duration. 
The  immediate  successor  of  Amenoph  (Khou-enraten) 
restored  the  banished  Divinity  to  his  former  place  in 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon ;  and,  in  the  assumption  by 
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him  of  the  title  of  Amen-tut-Anch,  the  living  image 
of  AmmoB,  and  by  his  wife  of  that  of  Andi-sen^-amnn, 
we  Imve  a  renunciation  of  the  heresy  of  the  preceding 
reign.  There  seems  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Disk-wor- 
ship and  the  iconoclastic  zeal  directed  against  the 
Ammon-worship.  Whatever  the  mode  of  its  expres- 
sion, the  Disk-worship  was  probably  a  mere  develop- 
ment of  pre-existing  ideas,  the  attribution  of  new 
functions  to  a  recognized  god.  No  new  Divinity  was 
incorporated  into  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Ba,  the 
all-pervading  source  of  light  and  life,  the  ever-recur- 
ring symbol  of  humanity  in  his  diurnal  com*se9  was 
represented  in  his  divine  effulgence  under  a  form  at 
once  novel  and  appropriate.  Every  ray  is  signifi- 
cantly delineated  as  terminating  in  a  hand,  and  as 
offering  to  the  suppliant  the  "  crux  ansatay'  the  em«- 
blem  of  life  and  immortality.  So  far  as  regards  the 
Disk-worship,  the  innovation  may  have  been  one  of  a 
ritualistic,  rather  than  of  a.  dogmatic  character.  For 
although  it  acquired  its  predominant  influence  under 
the  princes  immediately  succeeding  Amenoph  III., 
there  seems  reason  to  conclude  that  its  introduction 
dates  from  an  earlier  period,  and  had  been  partially 
effected  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  Accord- 
ing to  an  inscription  on  a  scarabeeus  now  in  the  Va- 
tican, the  king  last  mentioned  made  a  great  tank  or 
lake,  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Waters,  on  which 
occasion  he  entered  it  in  the  barge  of  "the  most 
Gracious  Disk  of  the  Sun."^      In  the  Solar  Litanies 

*  Bunsen,  *  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,'  vol.  iii.  p.  143 ; 
also  **  Account  of  the  Eeign  of  Amenophis  III."  in  *  Joumalof  Archseo- 
logical  Institute  of  Great  Britain/  by  Samuel  Bi^h,  LL.D.,  vol.  viii. 
p.  396. 
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in  several  chapters  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead,'  espe- 
cially in  the  15th,  64th,  129th,  and  133rd,  we  have 
forms  of  adoration  employed,  in  reference   to    the 
Sun,  the  Solar  Disk,  and  the  Horus  of  the  two  Hori- 
zons, which  show  that  the  doctrine  was  based  upon 
old  liturgical  forms.      If  the  64th  chapter  of  the 
Ritual,  "  the  Manifestation  to  Light,"  belong  to    an 
age  as  remote  as  that  of  Mycerinus  (as  the  epigraph 
would  imply),  the  Solar  worship  must  have  formed,  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  religious  system  of  Egypt 
at  a  very  early  date.     As  part  of  this  chapter  and  its 
rubric  occur  in  the  hieratic  inscription  placed  round 
the  interior  of  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Queen  Mentn- 
hetp,  of  the  11th  Dynasty,^  its  great  antiquity  is  in- 
disputable.    As  it  preceded  the  reign  of  Amenoph 
IV.,  so   also  does  the  Disk-worship  seem  in  some 
degree  to  have  survived  its  suppression  under  Horus. 
At  El  Hammamat,  in  the  Valley  of  Kosseir,  Seti  T.  is 
represented  sitting  under  the  disk,  receiving  offer- 
ings.^    The  hostility  therefore  shown  to  everything 
connected  with  the  innovating  and  heretical  race  by 
their  orthodox  successors,  may  have  had  other  mo- 
tives than  those  springing  from  religious  differences. 
It  was  probably  personal  and  dynastic,  and  connected 
-with  a  disputed  succession ;  because,  as  we  see  in  the 
Tomb   of  Amen-tut-Anch,  the  animosity  shown   to 
the  defunct  king  is  simply  confined  to  an  erasure  of 
his  name,  and  that  so  imperfectly,  that  it  is  still 
legible. 

*  *  The  Funeral  Eitual,  or  Book  of  the  Dead/  translated  by  Samuel 
Birch,  Esq.  Bunsen's  *  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History/  vol.  v, 
p.  142. 

'  Eawlinson's  '  Herodotus/  vol.  u,  p.  361. 
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It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  brief  reflec- 
tions respecting  the  conditions  under  which  the  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  herein  described  were  found.  The 
periodical  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is  attended,  as  is 
well  known,  with  the  annual  deposit  of  a  thin  layer 
of  black  impalpable  mud,  the  silent  accumulation  of 
which  is  attended  with  a  progressive  elevation  of  the 
whole  valley  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  inundation 
extends.  The  rate  at  which  the  increment  of  this 
deposit  goes  on,  may,  in  an  average  of  years,  be  re- 
garded as  nearly  uniform  in  any  given  locality,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis  and  Memphis, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  three  inches  in  a  century. 
Mr.  Homer  and  Hekekyan  Bey®  calculate  the  se- 
cular increase  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate,  viz.  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  a  century.  From  the  facts 
now  brought  under  notice,  it  appears  to  me  evident 
that  their  calculations  are  in  excess  of  the  real  stand- 
ard. Without  dwelling  upon  the  evidence  as  to  the 
permanence  and  uniformity  of  the  geological  agencies 
to  which  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Nile  is  indebted 
for  its  present  physical  characters,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  through  the  long  succession  of  ages  during  which 
man  has  fixed  his  abode  upon  the  banks  of  this 
mighty  stream,  the  phenomena  of  its  overflow  have 
undergone  no  great  variation.  In  the  rate  of  the 
growth  of  the  Nile  mud  we  have  an  actual  chrono- 
metric  scale ;  and  some  of  the  disclosures  made  by 
Hekekyan  Bey,  as  delineated  in  the  stratigraphical 
outline.  No.  1,  Plate  I.,  are  deserving  of  especial  no- 

'  '  PhUosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society/  vol.  cxlvii. 
p.  10$,  and  vol.  cxlviii.  p.  53.  *A  Treatise  on  the  Chronology  of 
Biriadio. Monuments/  by  Hekekyan  Sey,  C.E.    London,  1863. 

VOL.  IX.  P 
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tice,  as  bearing  upon  the  respective  ages  of  the  diffe- 
rent layers  passed  through,  and  in  the  order  of  their 
superposition  as  associated  with  historical  events,  of 
which  this  part  of  Egypt  was  the  especial  theatre. 
No  doubt,  when  the  city  was  peopled,  the  overflow  of 
the  water  of  the  annual  inundations  would  be  re- 
strained by  dykes ;  so  that  whilst  the  circumjacent 
land  was  progressively  rising,  the  included  area  would 
remain  unchanged,  and  the  earliest  monuments  will, 
at  their  base-line,  represent  the  actual  level  of  the 
spot  at  the  period  of  their  erection.  Were  no  com- 
pensating influences  in  operation,  a  basin-like  cavity 
would  be  formed,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  as  the 
surrounding  soil  was  raised.  In  all  densely-inhabited 
spots,  especially  in  ancient  cities,  there  has  been,  as 
we  all  know,  a  constantly-increasing  accumulation  of 
soil  and  rubbish,  by  which  the  whole  surface  has 
become  raised,  each  successive  generation  adding  to 
the  ever-accumulating  heap.  So  long  as  Memphis 
continued  to  be  occupied,  the  artificial  elevation  of 
the  ground  within  the  barriers  or  dykes  would  pro- 
bably be  quite  as  great  as  that  on  the  exterior,  result- 
ing from  natural  causes.  When,  however,  population 
disappeared,  and  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river  was 
no  longer  restrained  by  artificial  means,  tlien  the 
whole  superficies  of  every  object  below  the  normal 
level  of  the  circumjacent  plain  must  have  become 
incrusted  with  sedimentary  mud.  Since  the  erection 
of  the  great  statue  of  Rameses  II.,  the  measure  of  the 
deposit  of  the  alluvium  that  has  taken  place  is  some- 
where about  7  feet  2  inches.  Assuming  the  scale 
laid  down  of  the  elevation  of  the  valley  to  be  that 
above  mentioned, — three  inches  in  a  century, — we 
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have  indications  of  a  lapse  of  thirty-two  centuries 
from  the  foundation  of  the  monument,  a  calculation 
that  accords  pretty  closely  with  (although,  perhaps, 
somewhat  short  of)  the  estimates  derived  from  other 
and  historical  data.  Employing  the  metric  unit  of 
three  inches,  let  us  for  a  few  moments  endeavour  to 
synchronize  the  successive  strata  passed  through  in 
sinking  the  pits  at  Mit-Kaheneh  (in  which  the  re- 
lics of  the  Disk-worshippers  were  found)  with  some 
of  the  historical  events  which  we  know  to  have  hap- 
pened. 

I  v^dll  commence  with  the  lowest  stratum  in  the 
series  of  deposits,  that  marked  G  (Plate  I.  No.  1). 
This  was  found  to  consist  of  rubbish,  soil,  fragments 
of  brick,  and  broken  pottery,  all  undoubted  indica- 
tions of  the  spot  having  been  occupied  by  a  commu- 
nity, living  at  a  time  when  the  surface  of  the  Nile 
valley  was  twelve  feet  lower  than  it  now  is,  and  im- 
plying an  antiquity  of  upwards  of  5000  years.  How 
much  lower  these  remains  extend  was  not  ascer- 
tained. They  were  found  to  be  covered  by  a  bed  of 
Desert  sand,  F  (Plate  1.  fig.  1) ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  a  spot  which  had  evidently  been  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  population  should  have  suddenly  ceased 
to  preserve  its  condition  as  such.  The  observations 
were  upon  too  circumscribed  an  area  to  justify  any 
very  certain  conclusions,  but  the  phenomena  here 
presented  to  us  would  seem  to  point  to  some  great 
social  or  political  crisis,  such  as  that  likely  to  be  cre- 
ated by  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  force  and  the  de- 
struction of  a  city.  I  would  merely  throw  out  the 
hint  of  the  possible  correlation  of  the  Hykshos  inva- 
sion with  what  we  here  jsee.     Ascending  in  the  scale, 

p2 
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we  find  at  E  again  ah  accumulation  of  debris^  remaiius 
of  human  art,  brick,  pottery,  and  other  indications  of 
a  once  busy  life.     It  is  upon  this  conglomerate  that; 
we  find  resting  the  first  pavement,  D,  that  in  which, 
are  found  the  fragments  of  the  Disk-worshippers.      It; 
is  self-evident  that  the  date  of  the  construction   of 
this  pavement  must  be  posterior  to  the  epoch  of  the 
hated  dynasty ;  and,  as  the  depth  at  which  it  is  found 
is  about  100  inches,  we  have  a  date  of  about  1400 
B.C.     The  upper  pavement,  C,  corresponding  with  the 
stylobate  of  the   Eamesside  statue,  would  give  the 
equivalent  of  the  age  of  that  irionument  as  about  1100 
.B.C,     The  large  superincumbent  mass  of  conglome- 
rated materials,  B,  resting  upon  the  upper  pavement, 
and  having  a  thickness  of  more  than  50  inches,  must 
have  accumulated  during  that  long  interval  of  pro- 
gressive decay,  which,  probably  commencing  with  the 
Persian  invasion,  and  accelerated  by  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  was  consummated  by  the  conquest  of 
-the  Caliphs  in  the  seventh  century,  when,  in  the  em- 
phatic language  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  "  Noph  " 
became  literally  "  waste  and  desolate,  v^dthout  an  in- 
habitant." ^     Of  this  progressive  decadence  we  have 
evidence  from  various  sources.     In  Strabo's  time,  al- 
though the  city  was  still  large  and  populous,  and 
only  second   in  importance  to  Alexandria,  yet  the 
public  buildings  were  decayed  and  desolate.^^    The 
erection  of  Fostat  not  only  led  to  the  desertion,  but 
to  the  utter  demolition  of  Memphis,  so  that  when  the 
site  of  the  city  was  visited  by  Abdallatif  in  the  thir- 
teenth, and  Abulfeda  in  the  fourteenth  century,  little 

•  Jeremiah  xlvi.  19. 
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appears  to  have  been  left  except  colossal  remains, 
which  had  only  been  spared  from  the  difficulty  and 
labour  that  must  have  attended  their  destruction  or 
removal.^^     The  upper  stratum  of  Nile  mud,  of  34 
inches,  has  accumulated  since  the  period  when  the 
occupation  of  Memphis  ceased;  and  the  secular  in- 
crease of  the  Nile  alluvium  represents  a  period  of 
about  eleven  centuries.  During  that  long  interval,— -co- 
extensive with  the  Mohammadan  rule, — ^year  by  year 
the  river  has  left  its  thin  deposit  of  impalpable  mud,, 
and  the  Fellah  has  gathered  his  annual  crops,  whilst 
the  buried   city  sank   deeper   and  deeper,  until  at 
length  only  a  few  scattered  blocks  of  sculptured  gra- 
nite and  limestone  remain  to  reveal  the  site  of  the 
oldest  city  in  the  world,  the  earliest  known  site  of 
art,   government,    science,   and   civilization.     In  the. 
Birket  of  Mit-Kaheneh  and  its  neighbourhood  there 
are  doubtlessly  still  entombed  invaluable  remains  of 
antiquity,  the   discovery  of  which  will   not   fail  to 
throw  fresh  light  on  some  of  the  earliest  chapters  in 
the  world's  history.      Further  remains  of  the  Disk- 
worshippers  would  in  all  likelihood  be  foimd  here, 
and  some  satisfactory  clue  obtained  as  to  their  dy- 
nastic relations  with  the  kings  who  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed them.     The  inquiry  is  the  more  interesting,  as 
in  the  monumental  titles  of  "  Amen-tut- Anch  "  and 

luyc^cap  dubpaVf  KaOdircp  Koi  rSiv  eicci  (ruv^Ki(rfi(v<ov,  UpdKfivrai  dc  kol 
Xt^voi  T^s  wcJXeoiff  Koi  rav  fiao'CK^ltov  B.  vvv  fi€V  KaTtoTraarai  Kai  (otiv 
fpriiia,     (Strabonis  Greogr.  lib.  xvii.  c.  i.  p.  32.) 

"  "  Menf  c'est  rancienne  Misr,  situ^e  sur  la  rive  occidentale  du  Nil. 
Amrou,  fils  d'Alas,  qiiand  il  fit  la  conquSte  de  I'^gypte,  la  fit  d^tniire 
et  b4tit  par  ordre  du  Khalif  Omar  Postath  sur  la  rive  orientale.  A 
Memphis  se  trouvent  des  debris  de  monuments  antiques  consistant  en 
blocs  polis  et  charges  de  figures."  (G^ographie  d*Aboulfeda,  traduite 
^e  TArabe  par  M.  Beinaud,  tome  iii.  p.  159.) 
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"  Ra  khefer*kheprou,  arm&A/*  we  may  probably  have 
the  original  designations  of  the  "  Armais  "  and  "  I>a- 
naus"  of  Manetho  and  Josephus,  and  a  reminiscence 
of  the  mythical  king  of  the  Aleves.     Let  us  express 
a  hope  that  researches  may  again  be  instituted  in.  so 
promising  a  field.     The  pavement  extending  from  thie 
base  of  the  prostrate  statue  is  still,  it  would  appear, 
undisturbed,  the  only  portion  brought  to  light  being- 
the  small  section  uncovered  by  Hekekyan  Bey,  and 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  remarks.     In  the  entire 
absence  of  all  encouragement  on  the  part  of  our  own 
Gk)vemment  to  scientific  enterprise  abroad,  it  wUl  be 
left  to  M.  Mariette  and  other  distinguished  foreign 
Egyptologists  to  develop  whatever  still  remains  to  be 
discovered  in  this  and  other  similar  fields  of  ancient 
historical  inquiry. 
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XI.— THE   MBDLEVAL   EEGISTERS   OF   THE 
BISHOPS   OP   CHICHESTER, 

BY  MACKENZIE   B.  C.  WALCOTT,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  ETC.,  PRiECENTOE  AND 
PREBENDARY  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  CHICHESTER. 

(Bead  January  23, 1867.) 


-\* 


The  ecclesiastieal  historian  and  archaeologist  will  find 
in  the  episcopal  registets  still  preserved  to  us  a  rich 
mine  of  information,  hitherto  too  'seldom  investigated 
or  set  to  propter  apcount  Although  they  can  be  con- 
sulted only  by  private' favoUr  arid  under  ofiicial  re- 
strictions, the  chief  reason  why  they  have  not  been 
freely  used  lies  in  the  fact  that  indexes  are  rare,  whilst 
their  contents  are  of  considerable  extent  and  embrace 
multifarious  subjects,  rendering  it  a  toilsome  work  to 
discover  wherein  lie  the  portions  relating  to  a  special 
object  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Alchin's  Index  to  the  Registers 
of  Winchester  and  Ducarel's  precis  of  those  of  Can- 
terbury are  now  of  easy  access  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  there  is  a  manuscript  summary  in  the  keeping  of 
.  the  Bishop's  secretary  at  Carlisle.  But  such  aids  are 
extremely  rare,  and  I  therefore  hope  that  the  present 
epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  four  ancient  registers 
still  preserved   at   Chichester  may  facilitate  the  re- 
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searches  not  only  of  persons  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  diocese,  but  also  of  those  who  take  a  wider 
range  of  study,  as  these  volumes  embrace  many  par- 
ticulars of  national  and  general  importance. 

Beqisteb  of  Rede. 

Liber  B  begins  Feb.  10,  1396,  and  ends  April  13,  1414. 

i.  Litera  pro  obedientia  praestanda  .         .         .        la 
ii.  Gommissio  ad  exigendam  obedientiam  . 
iii.  Gommissio  exigendi  obedientiam  a  canonicis 
residentibus      ...... 

iv.  Forma  juramenti .         .         .         .         . 

V.  Professio  obedientiaB  abbatis  .         .         .         16 

vi.  Professio  castitatis        ..... 

vii.  Gommissio  ad  visitandmu  Decanum  et  Gapi- 
tulum       ....... 

viii.  Gommissio  pro  visitatione  Metropolitani 
ix.  Litera  ad  corrigendas  personas  non  obstante 

visitatione         ......        2a 

X.  Gommissio  ad  visitationem  Metropolitani 
xi.  Gertificatorium    de    intimatione   visitationis 

Metropolitani  .  .  ,  .  .  .26 
'xii.  Gommissio  de  habitu  non  mutando  .  •  3a 
xiii.  Gommissio    ad  inquirendum    de  nondnibus 

Glericorum 

xiv.  Gertificatorium  ejusdem         ....       36 
XV.  Gommissio   ad   inquirendum    de   nominibus 
commissariorum  et  pecuniis  concessis  usui 
Eman.  Imperatoris  Gonstantinopolitani^     . 

^  Cum  Dominus  Summus  Pontifex  modemus  advertens  quod  perfidus 
ille  BayfoYus,  princeps  Turchorum,  manu  potenti  et  brachio  extento  in 
Christianum  populum,  maxima  feritate  extitit  debacatus,  ad  extremum 
ciTitatis  Constantinopolitani  et  uniyersitatis  populi  Chris tiani,  nisi  ejus 
nephando  proposito  citius  resistatur,  omnes  et  singulos  qui,  pro  delibe- 
racione  et  subsidio  Manuel,  Imperatoris  Constantinopolitani  et  dicte 
ciyitatis,  manus  adjutrices  porrexerint,  illam  suorum  pectaminum,  de 
quibus  fuerint  yeraciter  corde  contriti  et  ore  coafessi,  veniam  consequi 
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xri.  Certificatoriam  brevis  de  inqoirendis  nomi. 

mbus  Clericoram 4a 

xm.  Licentda  conceaaa  religioso  ad  administranda 

bonadefimcti 

xviii.  Belaxatio  seqaestrationis  Archidiaoon.  Lew- 

6uSlB  ••••••• 

•  ■  •  •  k 

zix.  Commissio  officialis 

XX.  Monitio  pro  processionibus^  pro  serenitate 
aeris^  1402^  in  singalis^  quartisy  et  sextis 
fenis^  cam  pulsatione  campananim  et  de- 
cantatione  solita  letanie^  Missa  solempni 
postea  subsecuta 

xxi.  Mandatum  ad  inquirendum  de  nominibus  non 

residentium 6A 

xxii.  Commissio  (1399)  ad  videndum  Clerum  armari 
et  arraiari^  in  consequence  of  the  assembly 
of  a  large  French  armed  fleet,  designed  to 
make  9k-  descent  on  the  English  coast  .  76 
xxiii.  C9mmissio  ad  inquirendum  de  yiolatione  ec- 
clesiaB  sive  cimiterii,  by  some  unknown 
person  felling  William,  Rector  of  West- 
grenestede,  by  a  blow  on  the  head  and 
leaving  him  half-dead  .... 
xxiv.  Commissio  pcenitentiarii,  "Henrico  Hulle, 
ordinis  prsBdicatorum  Cicestr.,  ad  audien- 

Toluerint,  que  per  Sedem  Apostolicam  concedi  consuevit  elimosinas 
arrogantibns  Beu  predicantibus,  in  subsidium  Terre  Sancte ;  ac  Hillarius 
deAuria,  miles  domicellus  Januensis,  anctoritate  quarundem  literaruia 
Apostolicamin  sibi  confectarum,  pro  eo  quod  Episcopus  CalcedomeDBis, 
cai  officium  predicationis  negocii  predicti  per  Sedem  Apostolicam  alias 
extitit  commissnm,  ad  partes  proprias  adtunc  dirigebat  gressus  suos, 
Kic  qnod,  circa  dictum  negocium  intenderi  non  valebat,  noDiinaverit, 
elegerit,  assignaverit,  et  deputaverit  yenerabilem  patrem,  Thomam, 
Episcopnm  Crispolitanensem,  ad  hujusmodi  negocium  exeqnendum  et 
persequendum  ....  omnes  et  singulas  hujusmodi  pecuniarum  summas 
per  commissarios  et  deputatos  predictos  adtunc  receptas  et  extunc  reci- 
piendas,  in  liac  parte  petendas/exigendas,  colligendas,  et  recipiendas, 
et  eas  in  quibusdam  cistis  in  ecclesia  S.  Fauli,  London',  et  alibi,  ad  hoc 
deputatis  salvo  et  securiter  ponendas  ....     - 
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dnm  confessiones  onmiom  et  singnlonun 
sabditomm  nostrorom  tibi  confiteri  volen< 
tibus,  salutarem  penitentiam  injungendi 
et  eos  absolvendi  in  casibas  nobis  reser- 

TOtis/'  1397 

XXV.  Creatio  notarii 8« 

xxvi.  Petitio  Magistri  et  Oonfratrum  CoUegii  S. 
Trinitatis,  Arundel,  ut  Episcopus  pensio- 
nem  daret  resignanti  ecclesiam  [W.  Rite- 
ford,  Vicar  of  Kurdeford],  ne  mendicari 
videatur,  ad  opprobrium  Cleri  . 
xxvii.  Oommissio  Vicario  in  spiritualibus  .  .  Qa 
xxviii.  Mandatum  ad  convocandum  Clerum  ad  Con- 

vocationem 

xxix.  Mandatum   consimile  Archidiacono   Cicestr. 
ad  prdemuniendum  certificatorium  missum 

Episcopo 96 

XXX.  Commissio  facta  ad  levandum  decimam,  etc., 

concessam  in  Convocatione        .         •         .10a 

xxxi.  Certificatorium  Thesaurario  et  Baronibus  de 

nominibus  collectorum      .         .         .         • 

xxxii.  Mandatum  directum  coUectoribus  Papas         .     106 

xxxiii.  Mandatum  ad  sequestrandum  pro  reparatione 

xxxiv.  Mandatum  Regis  de  veniendo  ad  Magnum 

Concilium  .         .         .         .         .         .11a 

XXXV.  Certificatorium  executionis  mandati  pro  con- 
vocatione ....•• 

xxxvi.  Procuratorium  ad  comparendum  convocationi 
nomine  Episcopi        ..... 

xxxvii.  Procuratorium  ad  comparendum  convocationi 

nomine  Cleri 116 

xxxviii.  Monitio  ut  non  residentes  resideant 
xxxix.  Monitio  pro  Vicario  de  Sydelsham         .         ♦     12a 
xl.  Mandatum  ad  publicandos  articulos  generalis 

Synodi 126 

xli.  Commissio  Commissarii  Generalis  in  visita- 

tione         .         .         .        ,         .         •         •     13a 
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xlii.  Certificatorium  executionis  mandati  oollectoris 

decimaram  Papaa       •         .         .         •         • 

xliii.  Inhibitio  ne  coUectores  exigant  decimam  de 

foeneficiis  pauperum  monialium^  1404         •     136 
xliy.  Mandatum  ad  inquirendum  de  curatis  haben- 
tibus  dddificia  ruinosa         .... 
xlv.  Littera  eoncessa  pauperi  heremitsB^  Hie.  Pete- 
vyne,  beremitae  capelle  B.  Cyriaci  in  civi- 
tate  Cicestrensi^  inviting  alms  for  bis  main- 
tenance and  repairs  of  bis  cbapel^  1405      •     14a 
xlvi.  Deputatio  coadjutoris  Vicario  de  Fyndon 
xlvii.  Inhibitio  facta  collectoribus  decimee  ne  aU- 
quam  exigant  a  beneficiis  per  mare  de- 
structis,  1404   •         .         .         .         .         .     14& 
xlviii.  Commissio  facta  in  negotio  monasterii   de 
Lewes       ..,,••. 
xlix.  Inhibitio  super  Bdvocationem  decimarum  de 

Bolwarhith        ,         •         .         •         ,         ,15 

1.  Alia  inhibitio • 

li.  Oopia  libertatum  Bpiscopi  Cicestrensis .         .     15& 
lii.  Mandatum  de  yeniendo  ad  Parliamentum      .     16 
liii.  Licentia  ad  ceiebrandam  missam  .         •         .166 
hv.  Breve  Regis  de  decimis  coUigendis        .         .17 
Iv.  Commissio  Archiepiscopi    Cantuariensis  pro 

consecratione  ecdesiad  de  S.  Bersted 
M.  Commissio  administrationis  bonorum  ab  in- 

testato ,         « 

Ivii.  Licencia  ut  quis  celebrare  vel  celebrari  facere 
poterit  in  oratorio.  A  permission  to  Dom. 
Willing,  Rector  of  Wodemancote,  to  have 
service  for  one  year  in  his  house,  owing  to 

infirmity 176 

Iviii.  Breve  Regis  de  defamatione,  1406 
lix.  Commissio  ad  inquirendum  super  simoniam  .  18a 
k.  Commissio   Episcopo   Cicestr.  ab   Archiepi- 
scopo  Cantuar.  ad  consecrandum  summum 
altare  in  All  Saints^  in  the  Pallant^  1403  . 
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Ixi.  Inqaisitio  de  bastardi&  HugoniB  Balssham     , 
bdi.  Certificatorium  missam  Jasticiariis  Dom.  Be- 

gis  super  inquisitionem  captam  .         .     196 

^    kdii.  Litera  testimonalis  de  consecratioue  ecclesiae 

et  cimiterii  de  S.  Berstede         .         .         •     ZOa 
bdy.  Litera  eleemosynaria  pro  Will.  Trenchemero 

de  Huva  Villa,  1405 ,         .         .         ,         .206 
[Without  any  heading.     The  King^s  letter 
requiring  that  the  Bishop  should  make  Ro- 
bert, Parson  of  Twynam,  pay  his  arrears  of 
rent,  ISs.y  to  the  Prior  of  Lewes] 
Ixy.  Mandatum  ad  orandum  pro  felici  expeditione 

B.egis,  Sept.  6,  a.  1405^     ....     21a 
Ixvi.  Lidulgentia  concessa  visitantibus  capellam  de 

Berstede •     21& 

Ixvii.  Disj)ensatio  ut  quis  possqt  propioveri  ad  ordi- 
nes  et  beneficia  .         ,         .         «         . 

Ixviii.  Depur  le  Roy,       .         .  ^       .         .         ,         .226 
Ixix.  Toleracio  ut  Capellanus  .posset  celebrare  di- 

vina  non  obstante  mutilatione   . 
Ix^.  Dispensatio  ad  recipiendum  ordines  ab  alieno 

Jlpiscopo  auctoritate  Sedis  Apostolic89       .     23 
,  Ixxi.  Citatio  de  alienatione  Prebendaa  de  Eartham 
Ixxii.  Visitatio  a  Priore  Provinciali  Praedicatorum  .     236 
Ixxiii.  Permutatio  Walberton  et  Bury      , 
Ixxiv.  Concessio  Prioratui  de  Mychelling         .         •     24a 
Ixxy.  Copcessio  Prioratui  de  Hastyng   . 
Ixxvi.  Visitatio  Bpiscopi  in  ecclesia  cathedrali,  1397     25a 

'  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says : — Dominns  noster  Henricus, 
Dei  gratia  Bex  Anglise,  fide  digna  relacione,  concipiens  qnod  ille  con- 
tinuus  adversarias  Dominis  Anglieani  Eegisque  nostri  predicti  inimicus 
capitalis,  Duz.Aorilianus,  cum  non  modica  classe,  ad  minimum  viz. 
cxliy.  navium  armatarum,  in  portu  de  Miiforde,  applicuit  in  consolamen 
et  refugium  rebellium  parcium  Walliae,  ad  depopulandum  et  destruen- 
dum,  si  sibi  arrideret  fortuna,  quod  absit,  regnum,  populum,  et  gentem 
Anglicanum ;  and  adds  that,  as  the  King  is  setting  out  to  meet  the  in- 
vaders, and  invites  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  processions  are  to  be 
made  our  all  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  for  his  good  success. 
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Ixxvii.  Visitatio  civitatis  .         .         .         .         . 

Ixxyiii.  Episcopi  introitus  in  ecclesiam  die  visitationis  256 
Ixxix.  Articula  in  visitatione  ecclesiad      .         •         .266 
Ixxx.  Nomina  Oleri        .         •         .         .         .         .27a 

Ixxri.  Alia  visitatio^  1402 28a 

Ixxxii.  Detecta  et  delata-         >         .         .         .         .  32a 
Ixxxiii.  Tenor  appellationis  per  Decanam  .         .  35a 

Ixxxiv.  Visitatio  civitatis  .         .         .         .         .  36a 

Ixxxv.  Yisitatio  Archidiaconatus  CicestriaB       .         .  386 
Ixxxvi.  Mandatum  ad  inquirendum  quomodo  dominus 
.  procurabit  in  visitatione    v         .         .         . 
Ixxxyii.  Mandatum  suo  sequestrator!  directum  .         .  39a 
Ixxxviii.  Yisitatio  Prioratus  de  Boxgrave    . 
Ixxxix.  Tenor  mandati  directi  Mag.  CoUegii  de  Arun- 
del ..•.••••  39b 
xc.  Mandatum  pro  injuncticmibus  servandis  Dec. 

•  et  Cap. 

xci.  Sequestratio  pro  non  solutione  procurationum 

ratione  visitationis    .....  40a 
xcii.  Dimissio  ab  Episcopo  Cantuariense  de  suffi* 
cientia  bullarum  exbibitarum  translationis 

•  a  Carliolensi  ad  Cicestrensem  ecclesiam  . 
xeiii.  Somme  demande  par  le  Roy  .  .  . 
xciv.  Summa  Regi  concessa  .....  406 

xcv.  Inquisitio  in  causa  bastardiaa         •         •         .41a 
xGvi.  De  collectione  S.  Petri  denariorum        .         .  42a 
xcvii.  Submissio  Johannis,  Episcopi  Calliopolensis, 
confessing  that  he  had,  without  licence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  celebrated  Mass 
at  Arundel  and  Tolyngton         .         .         .  42a 
xcviii.  Commissio  de  mutilatione  membrorum  Capel- 

lano  de  Hindon,  1411        ....  426 
xoix.  De  fructibus  prsebendarum  vacantium'* .         .  456 

*  Omnes  fructus  redditus  et  prorentns  eujuscnnque  prebende  eccle- 
ftiffi  nofitre  Cicestrensis,  per  mortem  Canonici  et  Prebendarii  ejusdem, 
ide  cetero  qaorumque  et  quocunque  anni  tempore  Tacature,  per  annum 
a  die  obitus  dicti  Canonici  numerandum  inter  Canonicos  actualiter  in 
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.  c.  lacencia  et  appropriatio  ecclesiarum  de  Comp- 

ton  et  Up  Harden  Prioratui  de  Esebome    .     46& 
ci.  Maudatnm  ad  colligendum  snbsidiam  conces- 
sum   ambassiatoribos  transitnris  ad  Con- 
silium Generale,  viz.  de  libra  iij   obolos, 

Aug.  13,  1408 49a 

cii.  Mandatum  ad  comparendum  in  Convocatione     50& 

ciii.  Inquisitio  de  ecclesia  de  Herstmonceaux  va- 

cante        ...••..     51a 

civ.  Concessio  manerlorum  de  Bemham  et  Bryd- 

ham 51& 

cv.  Licentia  eligendi   confessorem    et  audiendi 
divina  in  oratorio 

cvi.  CopiadonationisbonorummobiliumBoxgrave     52  a 

cvii.  Inquisitio  in  casu  bastardise  Codyngton         .     52a 

cviii.  Mandatum  ad  collectores  subsidii  transien- 

tibu^  ad  Genero^le  Consilium      .         .         .     63b 
cix.  Certificatorium  publicationis  constitutionum 
editarum  Oxoniae  in  Convocatione  Grenerale 
ex.  Monitio  ad  restituendum  decimas  retentas     .     55a 

cxi.  Certificatorium  executionis  mandati  directi 
curato  propter  contumaciam 

cxii.  Littera  testimonialis  contra  subditum  dene- 

gantem  procurationes        ....     556 

cxiii.  Commissio  ad  inquirendum  de  vacatione  be- 
neficii       ........ 

cxiv.  Licentia  Eectori  de  Bradewater  celebrandi 
missam  in  capella  de  Worthinges  super 
altari  portabili  per  capellanum  ydoneum, 
1409 .56a 

cxv.  Copia  manumissionis  pro  Willelmo,  filio 
Henrici  atte  Brugge,  native,  per  Job.  Pel- 
ham,  mmtem,  et  Job.  Colbrand,  armigerum 

eadem  ecclesia  nostra  residentes,  et  fabricam  ejusdem  ecclesia  nostre 
Cicestr.  equis  porcionibus  fideliter  diyidendos,  fore  et  actualiter  dividi 
debere,  de  communi  consensu  et  assensu  dictorum  Decani  et  Capituli 
nostri. 
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cxvi.  Commissio  ad  mutuandum  pecnnias  pro  Bege 
cxvii.  Depar  le  Roy        ...... 

cxviii.  Mandatum  Archiepiscopi  contra  Lollardos^ 
Johan.  Oldcastle,  etc.,*  1413.  [Translated 
in  Dean  Hook's  'Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury/]       57 

cxix.  Synodus  Anglica 59a 

cxx.  Declamatio  contra  Oldcastle  .         .         .60 

exxi.  Subsidium  Cleri 61a 

cxxii.  Ordinatio  Vicariae  de  Upmarden  .         .         .616 
cxxiii.  Ordinatio  -annue  pensionis  ecclesie  de  North- 
elm,  Dom.  Jo.  Barton,  nuper  Rectori  ibi- 
dem, concesse  ......     62 

cxxiv.  Ordinatio  Vicariae  de  Compton,  1414.     [Mar- 

gerie  was  Prioress  of  Esebome.]        .         .     626 
exxv.  Ordinatio  Vicariae  de  Alfriston      .         .         .63 
cxxyi.  Permutationes      .....  64-70 

cxxvii.  Collationes  .......     696 

cxxviii.  Ordines  celebrati  .         .         .         .         .70 

cxxix.  Admissiones         ......     65 

exxx.  Permutationes      ......     656 

cxxxi.  Creatio  Notarii »     78 

cxxxii.  Confirmatio  electionis  de  Priore  de  Shulle- 

rede 80 

cxxxiii.  Resignatio  Prions  de  Hastyng      .         .         .816 
cxxxiv.  Resignatio  Prioris  de  Calceto        .         .         .     82a 
cxxxv.  Visitatio  Monasterii  de  Bello,  20  Sept.  1404 
cxxxvi.  Commissio  ad  visitandum      .         .         .         .82 

exxxvii.  Confirmatio  Prioris  de  Bello  .         .         .83 

cxxxviii.  Certificatorium  missum  Regi  de  confirmatione     87 

cxxxix.  Permutationes      ......     88 

cxl.  De  sanctuario       ......  1066 

cxli.  Permutationes,    ordinationes,    institutiones, 

collationes 83-165 

cxlii.  Visitatio  Ecclesiae  Cicestrensis      .         .         .160 


^  See  the  Constitutions  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  1408.   [Johnson's 
Canons,  ii.  457.] 
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cxliii. 

cxKv. 

cxlv. 

cxlvi. 

cxlvii. 

cxlviii. 

cxlix. 

• 

cl. 


cli. 

clii. 

cliii. 

cliv. 

civ. 

clvi. 


De  visitatione 162—3 

Yisitatio  S.  Pancratii  de  Lewes  .  .  .  166 
Visitatio  Prioratus  de  Boxgrave  .  .  .  1 71 
De  testamento  Jo.  Maydenhith^  Decan.  Cicestr.  1 726 

De  collectis  decimis 1 73 

De  denariis  S.  Petri  •  4  .  .  .174 
Certifioatorium  collectori  Papad  pro  procura- 

tionibus  debitis  Sedi  ApostolicsB        .         .175 
Litera  -ad   compellandum   parochianos   infra 
•  Archidiaconatum  Cicestr.  visitare  ecclesiam 

matricem*^  .         .         .         .         .         .  1756 

Decretum  Banulplii  de  reotoria  de  Bogate     •  1 76 
De  appropriatione  de  Myd  Lavant         .         .  176& 
Capella  de  Northiam    .         .         .         .         .177a 

V-icaria  de  Eastham       .         .         .         ,         .  177A 
OoUatio  ad  Almodington 
Ordinatio  Vicari»  de  Cokefield 

Excipit  Registrum  Rede,  Ep.  Cicestr. 


RiCHAED   PrATY. 

ff  •  •  •  I 

JAher  E  begins  July  27,  1438;  ends  Aug,  5,  1445. 

1.  Admissiones 

2.  Institutiones       ;         ;         i         *         .         •         . 

3.  OoUationes*         ....... 

4.  Resignationes     ....... 

5.  Permutationes  beneficiorum         .... 

6.  1440. — Certificatorium  brevis  Regis    . 

7.  Nomina  beneficiorum  et  ecclesiarum  taxat.  vel  non 

taxat.       ........ 

8.  Bulla  dndulgentifie  Bugenii »         .         .         .         , 

9.  Certificatorium  Baronibus  in  banco      . 

10.  Commissio    Dni.    Cardinalis   Angliaa    facta    Ep® 

Cicestr.    j.        .         ^         t 

11.  Mandatum  Decano  de  Guildford  .         .         . 


1 

)  to 

42 

42 


436 
446 

45ct 
456 


*  Liber  E,  1786*     St.  Bicliard  ordered  the  parishioners  to  visit  at 
Pasch  and  Pentecost. 
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12.  Certificatoriam  Dn®  Card.  H.  de  Beaufort   .         .     46 

13.  Abjuratio  heresis         .         .         .         .         .         .476 

14.  Certificatx)rinm  Thesaurario  et  Baronibus  de  Scac- 

cario        ........     48 

15.  Breve  regium  pro  Parliamento    .         .         .         i 

16.  Mandatum  contra  Rogerum  Stillefeld .         .         .     486 

17.  Mandatum  Arcbiep.  Oantuar.  pro  Convocatione  .     496 

18.  Certificatorium  Dn®  Cantuar.        .         .         .         .50 

19.  Procuratorium  pro  Parliamento  .         .         *         .     506 

20.  Procuratorium  pro  Convocatione  Cleri  .         » 

21.  Significavit  pro  captione  corporis  B^geri  StiUe- 

feld  ........     51 

22.  Indulgentia  concessa  visitantibus  Coll.  Eton.^juxta 

Windesoram    ....... 

23.  Breve  regium  ad  deputatos  et  coUectores     .         .516 

24.  Executio  brevis  predicti      .         .         .         .  •      *     526 

25.  Certificatorium  ejusdem       .         .         .         .         .53 

26.  Benovatio  pensionis  pro  promotione  graduatorum 

27.  Mandatum  ad  orandum       .         .         .         .         .54 

28.  Mandatum  docens  modum  procedendi  ad  augmen- 

tationem  Vicariarum         »         .         »         .         .     546 

29.  Executio  dicti  mandati        .         .         .         .         .56 

30.  Breve  regium     ..*.... 

31.  Pro  patronatu  eccles.  de  Retherfeld     .         .         » 

32.  Mandatum  Dom.  Cantuar.  pro  Convocatione        .     57 

33.  Executio  mandati        i         .         .         .         .         *     576 

34.  Breve  regium  ad  deputandum  coUectores    .         ,     58 

35.  Executio  mandati        *         .         .         *         ,         i     59 

36.  Mandatum  pro  Convocatione       .... 

37.  Intimacio  facta  de  moribus  Prioris  de  Boxgrave  .     60 

38.  Subscriptio  Notarii     ......     61 

39.  Commissio  ad  faciendam  proclamationetn     . 

40.  Testificatorium  commissionis        .         .         .         .616 

41.  Praeclusio  articuli  dicti        .         .         *         .         .     62 

42.  Sententia  confirmacionis     ..... 

43.  Obedientia  electi         ...... 

44.  Titulus  electi       .         .         .         .         .         .         .626 

VOL.  IX.  Q 
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45.  Besignatio  Prion's  de  Calceto 

46.  Electio  Prions  de  Calceto  .... 

47.  CoUatio  Prions  de  Calceto  .... 

48.  Mandatum  ad  inducendum  Priorem  de  Calceto 

49.  Benedictio  Abbatis  de  Begham  . 

50.  1439. — Intimacio  super  moribus  Prioris  de  Tort 

ington 

51.  Subscriptio  notarii 

52.  1444.^-Commissio  ad  faciendam  proclamationem 

53.  Confimiatio  commissioiiis    .... 

54.  Preclusio    ....... 

55.  Sententia  confirmationis      .... 

56.  Obedientia  electi         ..... 

57.  1442.— Electio  Abbatis  de  Ponte  Eoberti    . 

58.  Obedientia 

59.  1444: — Intimacio  de   electione   Prioris   de    Sela 

futura      .         .         . 

60.  Commissio  ad  faciendam  proclamationem     . 

61.  Certificatorium  commissionis 

62.  Praeclusio 

63.  Sententia  confinnationis      .... 

64.  Obedientia  electi         ..... 

65.  Titulus  electi  et  confinnati .... 

66.  Petitio  Dom.  de  Poynyngs  et  parochianorura  de 

Crawley  .         .         .         . 

67.  1441. — ^Visitatio  Decanatus  de  Lewes  . 

68.  Visitatio  Decanatus  de  Pevensey 

69.  Visitatio  Prioratus  de  Mychelham 

70.  Yisitatio  Prioratus  de  Novo  Hastyn^s 

71.  Yisitatio  Decanatus  de  Dalyngton 

72.  Visitatio  Decanatus  de  Hastyngs 

73.  Visitatio  Prioratus  de  Sela 

74.  Visitatio  Ecclesiae  Catbedralis,  1444,  Jan.  8 

75.  Nomina  Canonicomm  .... 

76.  Detecta  et  delata         ..... 

77.  Injunctiones  Decano  et  Capitulo^ 


63 

636 
64 

646 
656 

66 
666 


67 


68 
69 


69 

70 
71 


716 

72 


73 

736 

74 
71 


*  Est  quaedam  cantaria  in  capella  S.  Fidie  V.,  dicta  cantaria  de  Col- 
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isitatio  civitatis         .  .         ,77 

omina  Curatoram     ......     77 

sitatio  hoBpitalis  B.M.V,  Ciceatr.  .         .78 

41. — Visitatio  Prioratus  de  Esebonie        .         .     79h 
junctiones  factce      .... 

sitatio  Prioratus  de  Shelbrede 

jng  capellanus  non  celebrat  nee  celebrare  procurat  pro  fuada- 

t  deberet ;  ettunc&rboreB,  nupercregcenteein  eidem  cantaria, 

ur  et  vendicioni  eiponuntar,  et  damua  nnita  deformatur. 

SuccentoT,  ex  atatutia  eodeBie,  tenetnr  cotidie  celebmre  in 

.M.V.,  vel  aaltem  in  missa  ejusdem. 

iat  emendatio  residentite,  its  quod  Canonicua  prteseng  In  Prima 

baens  nee  extra  civitatem  in  prandio,  neo  prteaena  in  miaaa 

I  menaa,  nee  prffisens  in  noete  absena  in  die,  nee  6  contra 

ominnm  obloquium  et  malam  alioram  exemplum. 

iaubi  caput  S.  Kioardi  poniturTacaTitdiu,et  valet  per  Antmni 

d. 

Decanus  et  Cspitulutn  tenetur  invBDire  ij  torlicioa  ad  altare 

IccundariuB  capelle  B.M.V.,  ex  statutis,  tenetur  cotidie  cele- 
sam  de  requiem  pro  animabus  fundatoTum.  Froventua  officii 
le  ad  T  marcas  et  ultra. 

Canonici  aetaaliter  regidentea,  niultociena  prtesentea  in  alta 
'erttmt  ae  extra  civitatem  ad  eorum  pran,dium,  ad  loca  pro- 
Ticina  civitAti,  non  faoientea  proviaionem  pro  prandiiB  Vica- 
b  choristarum  auorum,  aicque  Vicarii  et  choriate,  iUia  tempo- 
adioitatia,  Buffragjis  viTere  inteliiguntur,  Injungimua  quod 
krii  priEBentea  in  Prima  vel  alta  missa  ante  refectionem  con- 
0  aetpBiB  et  snia  miniatria  eccleaite  non  reeedant. 
a  ipaa  eccleaia,  necnon  in  clauatro  et  oemeterio  ejuBdem,  fiunt 
udi  et  mercationes  vendicioni  publico  esponuntur,  ei  qnibue 
rperiuria,rize,  contentionea,  Torbera,  etaliquociensliiia  pejora, 
a  alia  inbonesta  ezercentor. 

roa,  nt  Freabyter  parochie,  ex  ofBcii  yestri  debito,  preces 
lea  pro  Aindatoribus,  beneraotoribna  ipsiua  eccleaite  noatre, 
sAiuotia,  in  ipsa  ecclesia,  aecundum  antiqnam  conauetadinem, 
aetaa  per  tos  sen  aaltem  per  alium  presbyterum  loonmtenen- 
.eputatum  reatrum  clero  et  populo  exponere  tenemini.  Ad- 
>  Jobn  Clere,Ticario  aive  Snbdecano  Ecclea.  nostre  Cicestr. 
egii  capellaoi  intereaae  debeut  in  cotidiania  miasia  B.M.V.  in 
pella  ejusdem,  principal!  etiam  miaaa  in  choro,  vesperia  quo- 
vceaaioDibua. 

«2 
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84.  Yisitatio  Prioratua  de  Bousparr  .... 

85.  Visitatio  Prioratus  de  Nova  Hastyngs  .         .     806 

86.  Visitatio  Hospitalis  S.  Bartholomsei  de  Bye 

87.  Visitatio  Prioratus  de  Michelham         .         .         .81 

88.  Visitatio  Prioratus  de  Sela .         .         .         .         .816 

89.  Visitatio  Collegii  de  Arundel,  domus  eleemosy- 

narisB       ........     82 

90.  Visitatio  Collegii  de  Arundel       .         .         .         .82 

91.  Visitatio  Prioratus  de  Tortyngton      ^. 

92.  Augmentacio  vicariae  de  Goryng  .         .         .826 

93.  1438.— Installatio  Dni.  Bpiscopi,  1438,  Sept.  8^  .     84 
'94.  Abjuratio  heresis  per  Dom.  Joh.  Boreliani,  1438 

[alias  Jolin  Rofe,  alia^  Granesley,  priest  of 
Salehurst,  who  held'Wickliflfe's  opinions] 

95.  1445. — ^Dotatio  vicariae  de  Ovingues,  1445  .         .     86 

96.  Commissio  ad  cognoscendum  quoddam  matrimo- 

nium  inter  Jo.  Styllefeld,  de  Hunston,et  Aliciam, 
nuper  uxorem  Thomae  de  Bradbridge, "  propba- 
natum "  in  secundo  affinitatis  gradu  .         .     866 

98.  Unio  ecclesiarum  Compton  et  Upmardon    .         .87 

99.  Augmentatio  vicariaB  de  Hamp tenet    .         .         .     886 

0 

"*  De  Prioratu  de  Boxgrave,  ubi  per  sex  vel  septem  dies  ante  jacuit 
cum  familia  sua,  de  mane  ascendens  palefridum  suum  civitatem  suam 
Cicestr.,  causa  installacionis  sue,  petiit,  et  extra  mediam  portam,  que 
ducit  ad  vicos  civitatis,  a  palefrido  suo  descendens,  intravit  quandam 
bassam  cameram,  ibique  discalciavit  se,  et  tunc  intrans  portam  predic- 
tarn  ibi  fratrem  Dertemouth,  Abbatem  de  Bello,  cum  mitra  et  baculo 
apparatum,  ac  magistros  Jo.  Crucher,  Decanum,  Job.  Blounham,  Ptsb- 
centorem,  Job.  Kyng,  Thesaurarium,  Job.  Lyndefeld,  Arcbidiac.  Cic, 
Lodewicum  Corychurcb,  Arch.  Lewen.,  et  quatuor  Canonicos  ecclesie, 
et  totum  cborum,  in  capis  ceritis,  more  processionali,  decenter  ornatos, 
invenit,  ibidemque  prsestitit  juramentum  in  bujusmodi  actu  fieri  con- 
sueto ;  et  sic  per  ostium  occidentalem  ecclesie  intrantes,  prefatus  Key. 
Pater  pulpitum  petens,  ibidem  coUacionem  fecit  solempnem;  deinde 
ad  summum  altare  accedens  deosculatus  est  idem,  et  subsequentur,  per 
pref.  dom.  Decanum,  in  sede  episcopali  ejusdem  eccl.  Cic.  honorifice 
intronisatus  est ;  et  postea  Missam  de  Nativitate  B.M.Y.  ad  summum 
altare  solempniter  celebravit,  assistentibus  sibi  Abbate  de  Bello,  in  ap- 
paratu  ut  supra,  ac  aliis  Abbatibus,  Prioribus  in  multitudine  copiosa. 
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100.  Augmentatio  vicari»  de  Walberton  .         .90 

101.  Angmentatio  vicarise  de  Bemham        .         .         .91 

102.  Furgacio  Stephani  Clerk^  alias  Taylor^  de  Augme- 

ryng,  clerici  convicti,  1438.  [He  had  stolen  a 
clialice  worth  forty  marks  from  West  Augme- 
ring  chm'ch.]   .......     92ft 

103.  Unio  vicaria©  de  Stourghton  ad  rectoriam  ejusdem    93 

104.  Nomina  compurgatorum  Steph.  Clerk  .         .     94 

105.  Ordinatio  sive  compositio  inter  Priorissam  et  Conv. 

de  Bsebome  et  parochianos  de  Pamehurst 

107.  Concessio  pensionis  de  Chudham         .         .         .95 

108.  Compositio  pensionis  de  Selsey  .         .         .         .976 

109.  Compositio  pensionis  de  Totelescombe         .         .     96 

110.  Commissio  officialis  Cicestrensis  ....     966 
HI.  Unio  ecclesiarum  de  Estechenore  et  Bridham      .     97 

112.  Unio  vicariee  de  Sullyngton  ad  rectoriam  ejusdem     976 

113.  Augmentacio  vicariae  de  Bsebome       .         .         .     986 

114.  Vicaria  de  Brlington  ......     996 

116.  Augmentacio  vicari»  de  Walberton     .         .         .  1016 

116.  Prsesentatio  custodis  hospitalis  S.  Bartholomsei 

de  Rye 1026 

117.  Privacio  Vicarii  de  Alciston         .... 

118.  Privacio  Rectoris  de  Middleton  .         .         .         .103 

119.  Consecratio  cemeterii  de  Bridham,  1440 

120.  Consecratio  cemeterii  de  Fysshbome  . 

121.  Custodia  parci  de  Aldyngbome  ....  1036 

122.  Annexio  ecclesiae  de  Rugwyk  ad  cantariam  noviter 

fundatam  de  altare  S.  Cristoferi  in  ecclesia  S. 
Trinitatis,  Arundell  ..... 

123.  Unio   ecclesiarum   de   Lyrdyngton    et     Ractou, 

1445 1046 

124.  Pensio  Dom.  Johannis  at  Rode,  nuper  Rectoris 

ecclesisB  de  Elstede  .....  1056 

125.  Licencia  Rectoris  de  Bridham  ad  studendum       .  106 

126.  Licencia  Rectoris  de  S.  Leonardi  juxta  Hastyngs 

de  studendo  in  Universitate      .... 

127.  Compositio   inter   Hugonem   Lunel,  militem    et 
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dominnm  de  Stoughton  et  Bectorem  eccles.  pa- 
rochialis  ejusdem      .,,...  1066 

128.  Ordines  celebrati 107-114 

129.  1436. — Jo.  Eyver  exhibet  literas  ordinum  Adamo 

Moleyns  ........  1146 

130.  1468.— ^Collacio  Priopis  de  Caketo 

Begisteb  of  Storey. 

JAberD  and  Liber  A  begin  June  27, 1478 ;  ends  Sept.  24, 1502. 

i.  Installaeio  Episcopi,  1478,  Junii  xxvii®^      .         .        1 
ii.  Commissio  instaUationis  Episcopi 

■  Advenit  Yillam  d^  Mydhyrste,  ubi  peruoctavit^    Die  seqnenti,  viz. 
die  Dominica,  publice  intra  Missarum  solempnia  in  capella  de  Myd- 
hyrste predicavit.    Die  Lune  sequenti,  viz.  Festo  Apoetolorum  Petri 
et  Pauli,  summo  mane  iter  suum  arripiiit  versna  Cioestriam,  pro  stalla- 
tionis  siie  actu  e^^plicando,  et  super  cacumen  montis  vulgariter  nuncu- 
pati  BysschoptonehyU,  Prior  de  Lewys,  Dom.  de  Dakyrys,  Dom.  Job. 
Fynnys,  filios  et  hseres  ejusdem  domini„  miles,  ac  plures  armigeri  et 
generosi ;   demum  vero  extra  portam  borealem,  juxta  nemus  de  le 
Bruyll,  Dom.  de  Mat\  vero  Dom.  de  Dellawar,  Dom.  Henricus  Bosse, 
miles,  cum  quam  pluribus  generosis  valectis  et  aliis*  paii  forsan  numero 
tricentis,  prefato  rev,  Patri  obviaverunt   se,   predictumque  dom.  et 
premunt,  summa  cum  reverencia  et  leticia,  ad  patriam  et  partes  recepe- 
runt ;  postea  extra  portam  que  communitcr  yocata  est ...  .  suo  pale- 
frido  descendens,  intrant  quandam  domum  ex  Ifitere  accident ali  ejusdem 
porte  situatam^  se<]^ue  ibi  discalciavit.   Illioo  post  hec,  portam  predictam 
eundem  rey.  Patrem  intrantem  Frater  Abbas  de  Bello,  cum  tnitra  et 
baculo  apparatus,  et  Mag.  Job.  Waynflete,  Decantis,  Mr.  Job.  Wyne, 
Prsecentor,  Mag.  Job.   Plentyth,  Arch"*  Lewens.,  et  x  Canonici  ac 
totus  chorus,  in  capis  cericis,  more  processionali  decenter  omati,  ad 
portam  predictam  ipsum  Patrem  reverendum  reverencia  condigna  ac- 
cesserunt,  ubi  thurificacione  et  crucis  deosculatione  per  actu  juramen- 
tum  in  hujusmodi  actu  prsBstari  consuetum  prsBStitit,  cujus  juramenti 
tenor  talis  est  ^^ — In  Dei  nomine  amen.    Nos,  Edwardus,  permissione 
divina  Cicestr,  Episc,  juramus  quod  infra  statuta  libertates  et  privilegia 
s^ntiquas  eciam  appropriatas  et  assuetas,  consuetudines  istius  ecclesie 
nostre  Cicestr.  observabimus,  quodque  possession es  ejusdem  ecclesie 
confirmabimus,  dispersasque  et  inj^uste  alienatas  pro  posse  nostro  con- 
gregabimus,  sicut  nos  Deus  ac^uvet  et  sacrosancta  Dei   Evangelia'. 
Dehinc  processionaliter  ex  parte  australi  ecelesie  cath.  omnes  una  pre- 
pedentes,  Eesponsorium  Honor  Virtu?  psallentes^  per  hostium  occiden- 
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ommissio  directa  Becano  et  Capit.  pro  visita* 
done  eccleaisQ  .......       2 

3iti£Gatoriiim  ejnsdem  CommiBsionis         .         .       3 

omiiia  CaDonicoram  reaidentinm 

omiaa  Gauouiconim  non  residentiain        .         .       Sb 

EtpeUani  Dom.  Regis 4fc 

omina  Yicariomm  ......       5 

imperta  et  detecta 6 

imtatio  civitatis        ......       9 

□mina  Cnratoram  et  jurisdictioniB  decanalis      .       96 
Uitatio  liospitalis  B.M.V.  Ciceatr.    .         .         .10 

srfcificatorium  in  ejusdem  commissione      .         .     10ft 
omina  fratrum  et  aororum         .  .  ,  .11 

LBitatio  hoBpitalis  S.  Jacobi,  extra  portam  orien- 
talem  Cicestr.  .         .         .         .12 

rocesans  ulterior  visitationis     .         .         .         .13 

diibitio  literarnm  et  titolomm  beneficiatorum, 
curatorom,  et  preebenduiornm        .         .         .14 

siam  Bunt  ingreesi,  dictus  Pater  eituao  geouflectione  paulUper 
into  Bnmmnm  altare  facta,  precibnaque  per  Decanum  predic- 
B,  com  tarificatione  et  collect*  acta  illo  dici  conBuola ;  tmum 
riobtnlit,  Decanumque,  acaliosCanonicoB  et  miniBtros  ecclCRie 
um  pacis  recepit  et  oontinuo  poputwn  benedixit ;  et  hsc  post, 
^loos,  Ijegnm  Doctor,  Vicarius  in  BpiritualibuB  generalia  offl- 
ncipalia  CioeBtr.,  ac  FrebeDdarius  ecclesie  cath.,  perlegit  lias 
ales  ei  directaa  per  ven.  virum  M.  Thomain  Wynterbome,  Ar- 
iJantuar.,  ad  iDstallandiua  ....  Mr.  Jo.  CIoob,  eundem  rev. 
a  ■edem  snam  episcopalem  honorifice  induzit,  iDBtallarit,  et 
nt,  jnrig  justn  exigenciam,  ubi  permaosit  quousquo  minlBtri 
Deum  plene  cantaverant;  et  tune  ad  domain  capitularem 
it  Be  inibi  refalciarit ;  mox  extunc  pulpittum  peteaa,  ibidem 
a  fecit  admodnm  solempnem,  in  thema  suutn  Bubscriptum 
[o  verba  "Edilicabo  eccleaiam  ineain;"  quo  floito,  celebravit 
XI  in  pontificalibuB  ad  Bammnm  altare  Misaam  de  Spiritu 
aBistante  Abbate  de  Sello  et  pluribna  aliis  in  almuouB  buib  in 
ne  copioBa.  Et  postea  ad  palacium  suum  ae  direxit,  et  cum 
et  dim.  utriusquc  sexus,  ubi  solemne  habueiuot  convirinm. 
die,  viz.  1°  die  mcnsis  Jidii,  a.d.  ucccclxxviii.,  bora  norena, 
m  accessit  capitularem  cedes,  sue  cath.,  pro  viaitatione  soa 
ichoandu. 
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xviii.  Yisitatio  apud  Esebome .  .         .         .15 

xix.  Visitatio  apad  Petworth  .         .         .         -         .1  o6 
XX.  Yisitatio  apud  Byllynghurste  .         .         •         .16 
xxi.  Yisitatio  apud  Brodewater       ....     IGA 
xxii.  Yisitatio  apud  Arundel    .         .         .         .         .17 
xxiii.  Yisitatio  in&a  Prioratmn  de  Tortyngton  .         .     176 
xxiv.  Yisitatio  in  ecclesia  de  Cukeham 
XXV.  Yisitatio  Prioratus  de  Boxgrave       .         .  .      .226 

xxvi.  Nomina  Canonicorum 

xxvii.  Yisitatio  Prioratus  de  Esebome       .         ,         .23 
iLXviii.  Yisitatio  Prioratus  de  Heryngham  .         .         .25 
xxix.  Yisitatio  Monialium  de  Bushper       .         .         .26 
XXX.  Yisitatio  Prioratus  de  Novo  Hastings      .         .27 
xxxi.  Yisitatio  Prioratus  de  Michelham    .         .         ,28 
xxxii.  Yisitatio  Prioratus  de  Calceto .         ,         ,         .29 
xxxiii.  Yisitatio  CoUegii  de  Arundel  .         ,         .         .     306 
xxxiv,  Yisitatio  Prioratus  de  Tortyngton    .         .         .316 
XXXV.  Yisitatio  Prioratus  de  Shulbrede      .         .         .826 
:jLxxvi,  Ordines  celebrati  \         .         .         ^         .         .     336 
xxxvii.  Institutio  Rectoris  de  LodegersbaU 
xxxviii.  Mandatum  ad  inducendum     .... 

XXX ix.  Monitio  Bectoris  ad  residendum      .         .         .34 
xl.  Yicaria  de  Bexle     ......     346 

xli.  Cantaria  B.M.Y.  in  ecclesia  de  Bexlq 

xlii.  Purgatio  de  adulterio 35 

xliii.  Inductio  ad  vicariam  de  Bexle 

xliv.  Proclamatio   pro    purgatione    facienda    super 

crimen  apostasias         .....     356 

xlv.  Commissio   ad   citandum   Yicarium   de   Pese- 

marsh,  pro  non  residendo    .         .         . 
xlvi.  Commissio  ad  vicariam  de  Ifford     .         .         .36 
xlvii.  Commissio  ad  inducendum      ,         .         .         . 
xlviii.  Admissio  ad  ecclesiam  de  Alborne  et  Bishop- 
hurst  ........     366 

xlix.  Dispensatio  pro  matrimonio  contrahendo 

1.  Proclamatio  pro  purgatione  facienda         .         .37 
li,  Citatio  Rectoris  de  Fyssborne  ad  residendum,  .     376 
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lii.  Admissio  ad  vicariam  de  Bamham 

liii.  Admissiones      ....... 

liv.  Litera  dimissoria  Thomae  Knyght       .         .         .40 
Iv.  Litera    episcopalis   ad  recipiendas   eleemosinas 
Christi  fideliam  ad  sustentationem  pontis  de 
Houghton^  quod  fideles  itinerantes  discrimina 
ac    rapidos   cursus  aquarum  confluencium  et 
inundationum   securias    ac    validius    evadere 
possunt^  super  aquam  yulgariter  nuncupatam 
Houghton  Water,  ubi  plures  utriusque  sexus 
homines  fuerunt  et  sunt  in  maximis  pericuhs  .     406 
Ivi.  1478. — Monitio  ut  Rectores  et  Vicarii  incedant 
cum  processione,  pro  serenitate  aeris  et  pro- 
spero  statu  Begis  AngKse,  1478.     Forty  days 
of  indulgence  are  granted  to  all  attending  pro- 
cessions on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  Litany, 
and  Solemn  Mass  ...... 

Ordiaes  celebrati        .         .         .         .         .         .416 

Ivii.  1479. — Ordinatio  quod  parochiani  non  incedant 
Ecclesiam  Cathedralem  Cicestr.  virgis  longis 
et  depictis,  sed  cum  crucibus  et  vexillis  .         .     436 
Wii.  Ordines  celebrati        ......     48 

lix.  Ordinatio  pro  missarum  celebratione  in  capella 

de  Ludesey    .......     496 

Ix.  Ordinatio  super  jurisdictione  ordinaria  Bpiscopi 

Cicestr.  Uberae  capellas  in  Castello  de  Hastings     506 
Ixi.  Mandatum  Archiepiscopi  Cantuar.  pro  benevo- 

lentia     ........     52 

Ixii.  Executio  ejusdem       ......     546 

Ixiii.  Appropriatio  Prioratus  de  Sela  Collegio  B.  Marie 

Magdalene  in  Universitate  Oxon.    .         .         .     556 

Ixiy.  Confirmatio  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum  Cicestr.      56 
Ixv.  Ordines  celebrati        ...... 

Ixvi.  Mandatum  Archiepiscopi  Cantuar.  pro  Convoca- 

tione  habenda         ......     566 

Ixvii.  Nomina  citatorum 58 

« 

kviii.  Executio,  576.     Certificatorium 
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Ixix.  Breve  regium  ad  depatandos  collectores         .     58& 
Ixx.  Commissio  Priori  de  Tewkesbury  et  Lewes  ad 
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xc.  Statuta  per  Bpiscopum         .         .         .         .706 

xci.  Visitatio  Givitatis         .         .         .         .         .71b 

xcii.  Visitatio  bospitalis  B.M.V.  Cicestr.        .  .     72 
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xciv.  Breve  regium   de   appropriatione  ecclesiarum 

pertinentium  ad  prioratum  de  Sela  s.  colle- 

gium  B.  M.  Magd.  Oxon 744 

xcv.  1482. — Cerfcificatoria 75 

xcvi.  Purgatio  Tho.  Mowland,  clerici  convicti  . 

xcvii.  Citatio  contra  defamantes  Eleanoi*ani  Strodor76  al.  75 

xcviii.  Certificatorium         ...... 

xcix.  Praeclasio         ....... 

c.  Summa  excommmiicatioiiis  pro  parte  B.  Strodor     756 

ci.  Unio  ecclesiarum  de  Elnested  et  Treford  .         .     76 

cii.  Augmentatio  vicarisB  de  Bishopstone         .         .766 

ciii.  1487. — Resignatio  prioratus  de  Calceto    .         .796 

civ.  Collatio  ........ 

cv.  Ordinatio  inter  Praebendarium  et  Vicarium  de 

Ferryng        .......     80 

cvi.  Resignatio  prioratus  de  Mychelham  .         .     81 

cvii.  Electio  Prioris  de  Boxgrave     .         .         .         .83 

cviii.  Electio  Abbatis  de  Bello 87 

cix.  Benedictio  Abbatis  de  Ponte  Roberti        .         .916 

ex.  Benedictio  Abbatis  de  Dureford        .         .         .92 

cxi.  Compositio  vicarie  de  Oving    .         .         .         .926 

cxii.  1501. — Electio  Decani  Robt.  Pickerd        .         .936 

cxiii.  Testamentum  Falconis  Amoldson  de  Lewes*    .     946 

•  F.  Arnold,  1488.— Magistro  Jo.  Ludforde,  Bectori  S.  Andre®  ap. 
Lewes,  xjls,  Matri  eccles.  apud  Cicestriam,  xvid.,  sub  hac  conditione, 
qnod  ipsi  de  eadem  faciant  j  missam  celebrari  pro  anima  mea  ad  altare 
coram  feretrum  S.  !Ricardi  ibidem.  Operibus  ecclesi®  S.  Andrecs, 
vj*.  viijrf.  Operibus  eccles.  S.  Michaelis,  xij«.  Operibus  S.  Mariae  in 
foro,  xijfl?.  Operibus  ecclesise  Omnium  Sanctorum,  x\}d,  Operibus 
S.  Johannis  sub  castro,  xijc?.  Operibus  S.  Johannis  de  Sothnover, 
xijrf.  etc.  S.  Petri  de  Westaut,  xii.  Pauperibus  liominibus  hospitalis 
de  Sothover,  xij.  S.  Michaelis  de  Weston t,  xij.  Cuilibet  filiolo  mec 
et  filiolsB  mesB,  xijc?,  Cuilibet  monacho  nionasterii  S.  Pancracii,  in 
ordine  sacerdotale  constituto,  v]d. ;  cuilibet  in  ordine  sacerdotali  non 
constituto,  iiijc^.  Cuilibet  fratri  minori  domus  S.  Francisci  de  Lewes^ 
in  ordine  sacerdotali  constituto,  yjd. ;  cuilibet  in  ordine  sacerdotali  non 
constituto,  iiijcf.  Quod  Johanna,  uxor  mea,  in  diebus  obitus  trigintalis 
et  anniversarii  mei,  qualibet  die  conducat  xx.  presbiteros  ad  celebran- 
dum  pro  anima  mea  in  ecclesia  predicta  .  .  .  .  et  distribuat  cuilibet 
pauperi  existenti  in  exequiis  meis  ac  missis  predictis  diebus  j  obulum. 
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Scaccarii    .......  lOO 

cxx.  Commissio  Archiepiscopi  Cantuar.  pro  permu- 

tatione  expedienda     .....  100  A 

cxxi.  Professio   monialium   de   Rushper,  Elizabeth 
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Hays,  1484^0 

cxxii.  Mandatum  Archiepiscopi  Cantuar.  pro  Convo- 
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cxxviii.  1486. — Mandatum  Archiepiscopi  Cantuar.  pro 

Convocatione.     Executio  ejusdem      .         .106 

*°  Ego  ....  soror  domus  sive  Prioratus  de  Busparre,  facio  profes- 
sionem  mcam  et  promitto  obedientiam  Deo  Omnipotenti,  B.M.  Magda- 
lene domus  ejusdem  protectrici,  et  S.  Benedicto,  et  tibi,  reverendo  iu 
Christo  Patri,  et  Dom.  Edwardo,  Dei  gratia  Cicestr.  Episcopo,  ac 
eciam  Dom.  Constancie,  dieti  loci  pronunc  Priorisse,  et  ejusdem  suc- 
cessoribus;  yivere  sine  proprio  et  in  castitate  secundum  regulam 
S.  Patris  nostri  Benedicti  usque  ad  mortem.  Et  quelibet  earum  fecit 
tale  signum  crucis  manu  propria. 
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Convocatione  cleri 

cxxxii.  Mandatmu  Archiepiscopi  Cantuar.  de  festo 
Transfignrationis  Domini  et  aliis  observan- 
dis,  viz.  processionibus    pro    bono   statu 
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"  Quod  dies  in  vim  et  modum  festi  IX.  Leccionum  vii*  die  mensis 
Augusti  per  totam  provinciam  in  divinis  officiis  celebretur. 
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Register  op  Fitz James,  Feb.  8,  1503,  to  Jan.  29,  1505,  and 
Sherborne,  April  24,  1523,  to  1535. 

Admissiones  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  i.  to 

CoUationes xxxv 

Electio  Decani  Cicestrensis xxxvi 
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Testamentum  MatUde  Jamys,  de  Tapton 
Testamentum  Henrici  Kyng,  de  Cotes  . 
Testamentum  Joh.  Gratwicke,  de  West  Grenstede 
Testamentum  Ric.  Purdewe,  de  Sydlesham    . 
Testamentum  Humfridi  Hyberden,  de  Boxgrave 
Inventory  of  goods"      .         .         »         .         . 
Testamentum  Andrew,  Person  de  Westgrensted 
Testamentum  John  Colt^  de  Bebeton 
Testamentum  Will.  Mychel^  de  Warnliam 
Testamentum  Will.  James,  de  Westwitryng  . 
Testamentum  Rob.  Wilshere,  de  Petworth 
Testamentum  John  a  Wefar,  de  West  Grenstede 
Testamentum  Wm.  Mores,  de  Sulham  . 
Testamentum  Thomas  Byrd,  of  Washyngton 
Mandatum  pro  Convocatione 
Nomina  citatorum  ..... 

'2  See  Proc.  R.  S.  L.,  vol.  viii.,  n.  s. 
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1511. — Mandatum  pro  Convocatione 

Nomina  dtatoram 

Beneficia  taxata  ad  decimam  .... 

Indentura  inter  Bobertum^  Cicestr.  Epum.,  et  Dom. 
Bogeram  Lewknor^  militem^  de  annuale  reddita 
exeunte  de  Dodesam  Parke        .... 

Ooncessio  Will.  Irland,  facta  Boberto^  Cicestr.  Epo., 
de  manerio  de  Clapbam^  in  comitatn  Sorreiense 

Advocatio  ecclesise  de  Estampnyng 

Manumissio  Jo.  Holden 

Manumissio  Bic.  Grower 

Manumissio  Nicb.  Holden 

Licencia  Begis  Dom.  JuliansB  Cbalmote 

Licencia  Begis  Dom.  Bob.  Dudymer 

Litera  testimonialis  super  ejus  ordinibus  Jo.  Ma- 
theme        ........ 

Arbitrium  inter  Magistrum  collegii  de  Arundel  et 
Majorem  Will.  Assisley  et  Banulphum  Bellyng- 
ham^  super  jure  patronatus  cantarisD  de  Thacam 

Compositio  inter  PrsBbendarium  de  Pittleworth  et 
Vicarium,  de  perceptione  decimarum 

Compositio  inter  Preebendarium  de  Huva  ecclesia 
et  Vicarium,  etc 

Compositio  inter  Preebendarium  de  Huva  Villa  et 
Vioarium '       . 

Ordinatio  et  fundacio  collegii  de  Arundell 

Injunctiones  Priori  de  Bosgrave     .         .         .         , 
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XII.— KALENDAR  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  REGISTERS 

OF  CHICHESTER. 

BY    MACKENZIE  B.  C.  WALCOTT,  B.D.  F.S.A.,  ETC.,  PK-ffiCBNTOR   AND 
PREBENDARY   OF  THE   CATHEDRAL  CHURCH   OF   CHICHESTER. 

(Bead  January  23, 1867.) 

Rich  stores  of  new  information  of  a  very  interesting 
character  lie  unused  in  the  muniment-chambers  of 
our  Cathedrals,  among  the  Episcopal  registers.  No 
vein  of  literature  has  been  so  intermittently  and 
rarely  sought.  Yet,  to  the  archaeologist,  who  desires 
a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
tone  of  thought  prevalent  in  the  past,  to  the  student 
of  English  history  in  the  middle  ages,  the  county 
topographer,  and  the  church  historian,  it  will  prove 
invaluable.  However,  at  present,  there  are  obstacles 
or  impediments  in  the  way  of  access  which  are  now 
not  insuperable,  and,  we  may  hope,  would  entirely 
disappear  if  the  true  value  of  these  documents  were 
recognized  and  widely  known.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  gracious  concession  on  the  part  of  the  bishops, 
or  one  more  welcome  to  archaeologists,  than  the  loan 
of  such  volumes  to  the  British  Museum,  for  a  limited 
period,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  means  of  research 
under  the  same  restrictions  and  conditions  with  which 
the  Select  MSS.  are  now  consulted  by  readers.  I  believe 
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such  a  knowledge  of  their  contents  would  be  diffused 
as  to  render  the  fraudulent  abstraction,  the  disastrous 
disregard,  or  mysterious  disappearance  of  such  volumes 
in  the  future  quite  impossible. 

There  is,  however,  a  preliminary  work  to  be  done 
to  render  these  MSS.  still  more  available — a    good 
Kalendar  of  their  contents.    Yet  I  know  of  two  only, 
— that  of  Ducarel,  for  the   Lambeth   Registers,    of 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
one  made  many  years  since,  and  preserved  at  Carlisle. 
At  Winchester,  Wells,  and  Exeter  there  is  no  such 
convenience,  which  is  a  want  only  too  appreciable 
when  a  student  has  but  a  limited  stay  to  make  in  a 
Cathedral  city,  and  office  hours  only  during  which  he 
can  work.     Dr.  Button's  notes  from  various  Episco- 
pal  Registers    exist   in    the   British    Museum,    yet, 
meagre  as  they  are  and  fragmentary,  they  will-  whet 
the  curiosity  of  any  person  who  consults  them.    With 
the  hope  of  interesting  a  wider  class  of  students  in 
these  invaluable  collections,  1  have  laid  before  the 
Council,  for  publication,  a  Kalendar  of  the  Four  Me- 
dieval Registers  still  existing  at  Chichester,  and  now 
propose  to  give  a  cursory  sketch  of  the  chief  contents 
of  interest,  as  an  index  to  their  worth. 

The  principal  matters  are  the  following:  Visita- 
tions, institutions,  ordinations,  collations,  deprivations, 
consecrations,  unions  of  benefices,  letters  testimonial, 
assignment  of  pensions,  elections,  appropriations,  con- 
firmations. These  contain  very  curious  illustrations 
of  the  life  of  the  clergy,  monastic  history,  lists  of 
county  names,  and  places,  in  which  the  topographer 
will  find  many  a  hint  for  the  elucidation  of  old  diffi- 
culties.    The  history  of  our  Cathedrals  must  be  sought 
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in  these  multifarious  stores.  Besides  these,  we  have 
mandates  for  convocation,  wills,  acts  of  purgation, 
tenths,  manumissions,  licences,  compositions,  injunc- 
tions, certificates,  grants,  commissions,  and  patents. 

One  of  the  more  singular  monitions  is  that  "  for 
processions  on  behalf  of  fine  weather ;"  in  1407  there 
was  a  great  pestilence,  principally  in  the  western 
parts  (Eulog.  Hist.  iii.  410);  in  1408  there  were 
heavy  floods  and  rains  (Walsingham,  ii.  279);  in  1413 
there  was  a  pestilence  (p.  297):  we  have  letters  of 
administration  granted  to  a  religious ;  a  letter  to  a 
poor  hermit ;  a  commission  to  see  that  ''  the  clergy 
armed,"  that  is,  provided  their  contingent  of  troops  ; 
and  a  quaint  petition  of  the  Master  and  Brethren  of 
Trinity  College,  Arundel,  praying  the  bishop  to  grant 
a  pension  to  a  clerk,  on  his  resignation  of  a  church 
for  fear  he  should  seem  a  beggar,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
clergy. 

Another  commission  is  to  raise  a  tenth,  granted 
to  Convocation ;  in  1406  the  clergy  in  convocation 
granted  to  the  King  a  tenth,  and  65.  8rf.  from  every 
annular  priest,  but  the  collectors  for  the  last  year 
replied  that  they  had  no  authority  to  receive  money 
(Eulog.  Hist.  iii.  409)  ;  in  1403,  and  April,  1404, 
he  received  a  tenth  (Walsingham,  ii.  259-262).  An- 
other is  for  the  appointment  of  a  penitentiary,  the 
general  confessor  of  a  diocese,  an  officer  of  whose 
duties  ecclesiastical  antiquaries  hitherto  have  known 
or  said  little ;  another  relates  to  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  names  of  the  commissioners,  and  money 
granted  to  the  use  of  Emmanuel,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople [Manuel  Palseologus  II.,  emperor  1391- 
1425].    (Art.  de  Verif.  Dates,  i.  539,  540.)     In  1400 
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the  emperor  of  Constantinople  came  to  England, 
showing  the  Pope's  indulgence  granted  to  all  who 
should  aid  him  with  their  goods,  and  sought  the 
King's  help  against  Turks  and  Infidels.  He  had  the 
Mass  daily  sung  by  note  by  his  bishops,  after  the 
Greek  ritual,  in  his  chamber,  and  the  emperor  and 
his  suite  communicated  daily.  The  King  received 
him  with  honour,  and  paid  all  his  expenses  in  Eng- 
land ;  £4000  were  collected  by  the  Indulgence,  the 
King  added  £4000  more,  and  sent  him  away.  (Eulog. 
Hist.  iii.  388  ;  Walsingham  ii.  247.)  He  arrived  at 
Blackheath  on  S.  Thomas's  Day. 

We  have  a  hint  of  the  destructive  action  of  the  sea 
upon  the  coast,  when  we  find  an  inhibition  to  the  col- 
lectors to  exact  the  tithe  neither  from  the  benefices 
of  poor  nuns,  nor  those  destroyed  by  the  sea.     One 
of  the  prebends  of  St.  Paul's  is  still  called  "Consumpta 
per  mare,"  and  in  the  Registers  the  rectory  of  St. 
Leonard's  by  Hastings,  long  since  under  the  waves,  is 
mentioned.     Then  we  have  a  mandate  for  prayer  for 
the  happy  expedition  of  the  King  in  1405.     Solemn 
processions  and  prayers  were  ordered  by  Archbishop 
Winchelsey  to  be  made  in  every  diocese  in  1298,  as 
the  King,  by  his  messengers,  required  in  convocation 
that  prayers  should  be  made  for  him  and  his  in  the 
expedition   which    he   had   undertaken   against   the 
enemies  of  himself  and  of  the  kingdom.  (Winchelsey's 
Sentences,  c.  v.)     In  1359  Archbishop  Islip  enjoined 
all  parish  priests  to  require  their  flocks  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  at  other  times  when  they  see  fit,  in  their 
prayers  at  church,  to  devoutly  recommend  the  King 
and  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  others  what- 
soever that  attend  him  in  the  said  expedition,  and 
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their  safety  and  prosperity  to  the  Lord  Most  High,  as 
King  of  all  Kings,  and  make  two  customary  proces- 
sions about  their  churches  and  churchyards  every 
week  for  them  and  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
(Islip's  Const.  Johnson,  ii.  419.) 

At  the  date  in  Rede's  Register  the  King  was  ad- 
vancing by  forced  marshes  to  quell  the  rebellion  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
In  1405  the  King  was  at  th^  siege  of  Berwick  Castle, 
and,  on  his  return,  raised  the  siege  of  Coyfy  Castle  in 
South  Wales,  but  lost  his  baggeige,  carriages,  jewels, 
and  military  chest  (Eulog,  Hist.  iii.  408;  Walsing- 
ham,  ii.  271.)  In  1409  the  General  Council  of  Pisa, 
afterwards  translated  to  Constance,  was  held.  The 
Bishop  of  Durham  went  to  it  cum  magno  apparatu. 
(Eulog.  Hist.  iii.  414.)  The  Council  of  London,  July 
23, 1408,  had  promised  to  send  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  England,  owing  to  the  persuasions  of 
Francis,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Another  mandate 
is  issued  against  the  Lollards  and  Sir  John  Old- 
castle;  a  commission  for  a  loan  of  money  to  the 
King ;  a  mandate  to  collect  money  on  a  subsidy  for 
the  ambassadors  to  a  General  Council ;  a  certificate 
to  the  Pope's  collector  for  procurations  due  to  the 
Apostolical  See,  toleration  for  a  chaplain  having 
bodily  defects  to  celebrate  divine  service,  and  a 
licence  to  choose  a  confessor  and  have  a  private 
chapel,  occur  in  Rede's  *  Register/  1396-1414,  toge- 
ther with  an  ordinance,  to  which  1  shall  have  occa- 
sion once  more  to  draw  your  attention. 

In  the  next  register,  that  of  Bishop  Praty,  1438- 
1445,  we  have  a  "  signijicavit "  for  the  capture  of  the 
body  of  Roger  Stillefield;  an  indulgence  for  those 
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who  visit  the  new  CoUoge  of  Eton  by  Windsor ;  a 
renewal  of  a  pension  for  the  promotion  of  graduates ; 
the  procedure  in  the  resignation,  election,  and  confir- 
mation of  a  head  of  a  religious  house ;  the  pui^- 
tion  of  a  clerk  convict ;  a  commission  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  marriage  profaned  between  John  Stillefield 
and  Alice  Bradbridge;  an  annexation  of  Rugwyk 
Church  to  the  chantry  newly  founded  at  St.  Christo- 
pher's altar  in  Trinity  Church,  Arundel ;  licences  to  a 
suffragan  bishop  titular  of  Calliopolis,  and  to  rectors 
to  study  at  the  university.  In  many  English  cathedrals 
prebendaries  were  excused  residence,  if  students  at  the 
University;  as  at  York  by  Pope  Honorius  III.'s  ordi- 
nance ;  such  canons  received  their  entire  portion  of 
the  common  fund,  which  otherwise  was  only  given 
to  those  who  had  resided  six  months  in  a  year.  At 
Hereford,  according  to  the  '  Laudable  Customs,'  a  pre- 
bendary might  yearly  be  absent  on  pilgrimage  in  Eng- 
land for  three  weeks ;  to  visit  Rome  or  Compostella 
sixteen  weeks ;  to  go  to  St.  Denys  seven  weeks ;  to 
visit  St.  Edmund's,  Pontigny,  eight  weeks ;  or  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  for  one  year.  After  three  years'  residence 
he  might  be  absent  for  study  in  the  universities  du- 
ring three  years.  In  foreign  cathedrals  canons  were 
allowed  five  years'  absence  for  study  in  a  univer- 
sity without  losing  their  prebends. 

The  register  of  Bishop  Storey,  1487-1502,  includes 
a  proclamation  for  pu]'gation  of  the  sin  of  apostasy ; 
a  letter  of  the  bishop  to  receive  alms  of  the  faithful 
for  maintenance  of  Houghton  Bridge ;  a  monition  of 
those  who  broke  up  and  carried  away  the  palings  and 
enclosure  of  Hanfield  Park;  a  citation  against  the 
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slanderers  of  Eleanor  Strodor;  a  profession  of  the 
nuns  of  Rushpar ;  a  mandate  of  the  Archbishop  for 
the  observance  of  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration 
and  other  holy  days.  This  festival,  observed  at 
Rome  B.C.  450,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  c,  700,  was 
ordered  in  a  Papal  bull  of  Calixtus  III.  to  be  univer- 
sally observed  in  honour  of  the  deliverance  of  Bel- 
grade from  Mahomet  II.  In  the  rationale  put  forth 
by  Cranmer,  he  says : — "  General  processions  and 
other  particular  processions,  with  the  litanies  and 
other  prayers,  are  very  laudable,  wherein  we  pray  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  health,  prosperous  estate,  and 
victory  of  our  prince,  for  the  wealth  of  the  realm, 
and  for  the  temperance  and  pureness  of  the  air  to 
man's  health,  and  also  for  the  increase  of  grain,  grass, 
and  other  fruits  growing  upon  the  earth  for  man's 
sustenance."  (Collier,  v.  121.)  We  find  also  a  brief  of 
the  King,  in  English  for  the  first  time,  for  payment 
of  the  second  portion  of  a  subsidy,  and  a  monition 
for  rectors  and  vicars  to  make  processions  for  fine 
weather  and  the  good  estate  of  the  King  of  England, 
1478. 

The  Registers  of  Bishop  Sherborne  contain  several 
wills,  and  the  appropriation  of  livings  to  religious 
houses  and  colleges,  which  aff'ord  considerable  light 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  parochial  history  of  Sussex, 
together  with  late  instances  of  manumissions. 

The  last  volume  preserves  some  valuable  copies  of 
documents  in  an  ancient  book,  the  contents  of  which 
I  have  not  kalendared.  An  extract  from  the  Register 
of  Bishop  Gilbert  gives  us  an  amusing  anecdote,  illus- 
trating the  habits  of  the  times  in  1292,  which  I  will 
venture  to  translate.  (Lib.  E.  192;  vi.  192-3.) 
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"  Richard  Fitz  Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  atten- 
dants by  his  orders,  within  the  chase  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  at  Houghton,  with  harriers  and  archers 
within  the  boundaries  placed  at  intervals,  without 
the  bishop's  leave,  and  contrary  to  his  forester's  warn- 
ing, at  the  fatting  time,  hunted  with  horn  and 
hound.  He  was  warned  by  Bishop  Gilbert  through 
Master  Robert  de  Wystneston,  Treasurer  of  Chiches- 
ter, Roger  de  Grava,  and  Robert  de  Purle,  Canons  of 
Chichester,  Gilbert  Hendy  and  Richard  de  Heghes, 
Rectors  of  Heshete  and  Ford,  who  went  to  Arundel 
Castle,  to  require  him  to  desist  from  his  poaching, 
and  make  satisfaction  to  the  bishop. 

"  The  earl,  however,  said  openly  that  he  had  hunted, 
and  would  hunt  again,  with  hound  and  bow  in  the  same 
chase  at  his  pleasure,  despite  the  liberties  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  The  bishop  threatened  him  with  ex- 
communication, and  to  lay  his  chapel  and  lands  under 
an  interdict ;  and  then  the  earl,  taking  better  counsel 
in  his  manor  of  East  Dene  at  Christmas,  sent  to  the 
bishop,  then  residing  at  Amberley,  his  land  steward, 
Lucas  de  Gase,  beseeching  the  bishop  to  forgive  his 
fine  and  absolve  him.  For  this  purpose  the  bishop 
turned  aside  on  his  journey  at  Houghton  Chapel, 
where,  on  Christmas  Eve,  he  absolved  the  earl,  and 
Lucas  de  Gase  swore  on  the  Gospels  on  his  master's 
behalf  not  to  violate  the  bishop's  liberties  again ; 
and  the  earl,  moreover,  kept  a  fast  for  three  days,  and 
visited  as  a  pilgrim  the  shrine  of  St.  Richard  in  the 
Cathedral.  The  witnesses  to  the  reconciliation  were 
Stephen  Passemer,  Rector  of  Warbleton,  William 
Rector  of  Sale,  Simon  Vicar  of  Clympyng,  Gilbert 
Hendy,  and  Richard  de  Heghes,  and    Laurence  de 
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Wodeketon,  and  Robert  de  Leukener,  the  Bishop's 
Esquires;  and  on  the  earl's  part  his  brother  John, 
John  de  Hugeley,  his  late  steward,  Ralph  de  St.  Owen, 
Wm.  de  Langhurst,  and  other  valets  of  his  house- 
hold." 

One  other  circumstance  deserves  notice ;  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  pilgrimage  to  S.  Richard's  shrine. 

In  Rede's  Register  we  find  a  letter  to  compel  pa- 
rishioners within  the  archdeaconry  of  Chichester  to 
visit  the  mother-church ;  and  it  appears  that  Bishop 
St.  Richard  required  the  visit  to  be  paid  yearly  at 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  (Lib.  E.  178  b.)  Bishop  Storey, 
in  1479,  ordained  that  the  parishioners  should  not 
enter  the  cathedral  with  long  painted  rods,  but  with 
crosses  and  banners,  on  Whitsun  Monday,  to  visit  S. 
Richard's  shrine,  as  they  had  often  come  to  blows 
about  precedence  of  access  and  departure.  They 
were  not  to  laugh,  crowd,  or  be  noisy  in  talk,  but  to 
enter  in  orderly  arrangement  of  parishes  at  10  a.m. 
by  the  church  clock,  and  then  quietly  pass  from  the 
choir  round  the  chancel  and  nave. 

As  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
manners  repeat  themselves,  I  may  mention  that  in 
1559  Queen  Elizabeth  had  to  forbid  processions  in 
Rogation  week,  in  order  to  avoid  all  contention  and 
strife  by  reason  of  fond  courtesy  and  challenging  of 
places.  (Card.  Doc.  Ann.  i.  219.)  The  modem  use  of 
the  term  ^  curate '  as  an  assistant  of  an  incumbent  is 
not  older  than  the  seventeenth  century.  In  Rede's 
Register  we  have  it  in  its  proper  meaning,  having 
cure  of  souls,  whilst  the  Vicar  of  Fyndon  receives  a 
coadjutor. 

In  the  old  book  marked  E  (fo.  269)  there  are  some 
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articles  of  visitation,  one  of  which  runs  thus : — *-'  Are 
theatrical  and  dishonest  plays  made  in  the  Church 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Church?"  Of  such  mum- 
mings  and  unbecoming  exhibitions  numerous  in- 
stances are  given  in  my  '  Sacred  Archaeology/  pp.  208, 
378. 

Several  curious  illustrations  of  public  school  words 
may  be  gleaned  from  these  documents,  such  as  the 
use  of  "books"  at  Winchester,  for  the  ranges  of 
forms  like  the  stalls  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and 
"  bevers,"  an  afternoon  lunch  allowed  at  the  same 
school,  as  formerly  to  the  vicars  of  Chichester.  The 
slang  of  a  public  school  has  its  antiquities,  as  "  furk," 
to  send  away,  evidently  derived  from  the  Horatian 
"naturam  expellas  furca,"  and  "tax,"  to  accuse  or 
charge,  which  occurs  in  Spelman's '  Glossary,'  "  repre- 
hendere  sive  arguere^'  as  taxes  are  always  odious,  he 
says.  A  remarkable  word  occurs  also,  "precular;" 
he  is  the  keeper  of  the  cloister,  who  in  1601  "  purged 
the  churchyard  of  hogs  and  dogs  and  lewd  persons 
that  play  or  do  worse  therein,"  (the  word  "lewd," 
in  this  sense  irovr)po\  evil,  "  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort,"  is  familiar  from  our  English  version  of  Acts 
xvii.  5 ;)  he  also,  in  1616,  "scourged  out  of  the  clois- 
ter all  ungracious  boys  with  their  tops,  or  at  least 
presented  them  to  the  old  man  of  the  vestry."  These 
offices,  which  are  detailed  in  the  later  statutes,  would 
afford  no  light  to  the  origin  of  the  title  of  the  man, 
who  really  represents  the  "  Lord  Robert's  Bedesman," 
Sherborne's  chantry  priest,  who  also  prepared  the 
altars  and  rang  the  bells  in  a  surplice,  and  derived  his 
name  from  his  church  duties  a  precando. 

In  1615  we  have  the  last  notice  of  the  ceremonial 
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followed  at  a  bishop's  visitation  of  the  Cathedral. 
"At  early  morning  the  bells  are  rung  in  peal,  and 
after  a  few  hours  the  dean,  residentiaries,  prebendaries, 
choral  vicars,  and  other  church  ministers,  in  solemn 
procession  at  the  west  door,  receive  the  bishop ;  then 
they  proceed  down  the  centre  of  the  nave,  singing, 
"Behold,  how  good  and  joyful  a  thing,"  into  the 
choir,  and  the  bishop  having  ascended  the  throne, 
divine  service  is  said.  Then  they  go  with  a  similar 
procession  to  the  chapter-house,  and,  all  being  seated, 
proclamation  is  made,  and  the  bishop's  officer  is 
bidden  to  exhibit  the  bishop's  mandate  to  the  dean 
and  chapter.  Then  the  dean  demands  its  execution, 
whereupon  the  dean's  verger  maketh  oath,  the  man- 
dates are  read,  and  the  dean,  dignitaries,  residentia- 
ries. prebendaries,  vicars  choral,  lay  vicars  or  clerks, 
and  all  the  ministers  and  servants  are  summoned,  ap- 
pearing personally  or  by  proxy,  and  the  bishop 
preaches  a  Latin  sermon."  In  1727  the  dean  and 
chapter  presented  him  with  a  golden  crown  in  a 
letter,  "  coronam  auream  de  sole." 

Extracts  from  the  Wills  I  printed  in  the^ '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  '  for  February,  1865. 

The  wills  contain  grants  of  cattle  to  the  church 
R.  Pardewe,  1516,  "to  the  fabric  of  Selsey,  1  cow;" 
John  Eede,  Esq.,  of  Selsey,  1517,  "  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  taper  that  I  gave  before  the  sepulchre,  1  ox ;  to 
the  maintaining  of  a  lamp  before  S.  Katharine,  1 
cowe ;"  the  labour  of  the  ox  being  hired  out,  and  the 
milk  of  the  cow  sold,  to  produce  the  necessary 
funds. 


\ 
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XIII.— RHAMPSINITUS,  ASB  THE  GAME  OP 

DRAUGHTS. 

BT    8.    BIRCH^    ESQ. 
(Read  February  29,  1868.) 

Having  formerly  given,  in  the  *  Revue  Archeolo- 
gique '  of  Paris,^  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  game  of 
draughts,  to  which  I  added  some  additional  observa- 
tions in  the  'Zeitschrift  fiir  Aegyptische  Sprache 
und  Alterthumskunde '  of  Berlin,  which  throw  some 
light  on  the  Egyptian  game  of  draughts,— I  propose 
in  the  following  paper  to  revise  and  incorporate  my 
former  labours,  as  the  subject  of  this  game  is  of  in- 
terest to  some  of  my  archaeological  friends.  Amongst 
the  legends  that  the  father  of  history  has  transmitted 
to  us  relative  to  the  great  king  Rhampsinitus,  the 
head  of  the  20th  Egyptian  Dynasty  and  the  founder 
of  the  Palace  of  Medinat-Haboo  at  Thebes,  is  one 
remarkable  tale.  Herodotus  relates  that,  like  Or- 
pheus and  Hercules  amongst  the  Greeks,  this  king 
descended  into  Hades,  where  he  played  at  draughts 
with  the  goddess  Isis,  the  Egyptian  Proserpine,  queen 
of  the  infernal  region  and  wife  of  Osiris.^  He  after- 
wards returned  to  earth,  and  the  day  of  his  return 

»  Vol  xiv.  1865,  pi.  56.  «  Herodotus,  ii.  122. 
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was  thenceforth  celebrated  by  a  festival,  in  which 
the  Egj^ptians  performed  certain  ceremonies.  Hero- 
dotus states  as  follows : — 

"  The  same  king,  as  the  priests  informed  me,  descended 
into  the  region  which  the  Greeks   call  Hades,  where  he 
played  at  draughts  with  the  goddess  Demeter:  sometimes 
he  won,  and  others  he  lost.     Afterwards  he  returned  on 
earth,  and  brought  back  with  him  a  golden  napkin  which 
he  had  received  of  the  goddess.     It  is  on  account  of  this 
descent  into  hell  and  return  to  earth  that  the  Egyptians 
have  appointed  a  festival,  which  is  celebrated  at  present. 
But  I  cannot  determine  if  this  or  something  else  has  really 
been  the  occasion  of  this  institution.     The  ceremonies  are 
as  follows  : — On  a  certain  day  the  priests  weave  a  robe,  and 
having  bandaged  the  eyes  of  one  of  them,  they  put  the  gar- 
ment on  him,  and  drag  him  with  them  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  temple  of  Demeter.     They  then  go  away,  and 
leave  him  to  himself.     Then  the  priest  so  bandaged  is  said 
to  be  led  by  two  wolves  to  the  temple  of  Demeter,  which  is 
about  twenty  stadia  from  the  city :   he  stops  there  some 
time,  and  is  brought  back  by  the  wolves,  which  leave  him 
at  the  place  where  they  found  him.^' 

This  is  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  and  in  it  may 
be  recognized  a  legend  derived  from  sources  purely 
Egyptian,  which  spring  from  the  religion  and  espe- 
cially  that  part  of  the  belief  which  touched  the  des- 
tiny of  man  after  death  and  his  future  life  in  the 
Egyptian  Karneter,  or  Hades.     In  the  passage  which 

is  quoted  the  author  says^  "/cet^^  avy/cv/Seveiv  ry  JrjfirjTpiy* 

which  the  translators  have  rendered  "  playing  at 
dice."  But  this  game  of  dice  never  appears  in  use  in 
Egypt ;  at  least  all  the  dice  found  in  the  tombs  are 
of  the  Roman  period,^  and  never  so  old  as  the  Pha- 

•  Wilkinson's  Man*  and  Oust.  ii.  424, 
VOL.  IX.  8 
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raonic  epoch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  game  of 
draughts  is  depicted  on  the  tombs  of  the  old  mon- 
archy at  Saqqarah,  and  in  the  time  of  the  5th  Dy- 
nasty was  one  of  the  diversions  of  the  Egyptian  aris- 
tocracy. It  is  represented  in  the  tombs  amongst 
other  amusements,  as  dancing,  music,  juggling,  and 
some  unknown  games.  According  to  the  traditions, 
Thoth  or  Hermes  invented  the  game  of  draughts*  or 
KvPo\  for  by  this  name  must  be  understood  those 
pieces.  Hermes  had  played  at  them  with  the  Moon, 
or  Selene,  a  name  perhaps  to  be  referred  to  the  lunar 
god  Khons,  for  as  no  goddess  in  Egyptian  mythology 
presides  over  that  luminary,  or  even  personified  it, 
this  renders  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  goddess 
Isis  is  meant,  although,  according  to  some,  she  was 
the  same  as  the  Moon,  and  she  played,  according  to 
the  legend,  at  the  same  game  with  Rhampsinitus. 
The  god  Thoth  himself  also  personified  the  Moon, 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  texts  as  Tet-aaJi  or 
Thoth,  the  Moon,  and  even  as  -4,  the  Moon.  Thoth, 
having  won  at  the  game  called  by  Plutarch  irerrela^ 
not  HvPoij  took  from  the  Moon  the  70th  or  rather  the 
72nd  portion  of  her  days,  and  added  them  to  the 
year  of  360  days,^  and  these  five  days,  called  the  hera 
or  supplementary,  the  Greek  Epagomence^  completed 
the  365  days  of  the  vague  year.  This  tradition  as- 
cends to  the  most  ancient  period  before  historic  times : 
a  later  and  more  authentic  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Epagomenae  is  given  by  authors  equally 
worthy  of  credit.®     As  the  Egyptian  chessboard  had 

*  Plato,  Pliadon.  2740.  *  Plutarch  de  Iside,  8.  12. 

'  Attributed  to  the  Shepherd  Kings.     Schol.  ad  Platon.  a  Kuhnken. 
p.  202. 
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thirty  squares,  which  were  alternately  black  and 
white,  it  is  evident  that  they  mythically  represented 
the  days  and  nights  of  the  half  month,  or  else  the 
alternate  fortunate  and  unlucky  days  of  the  months, 
and  that  of  these  Thoth  gained  five  or  ten  squares. 
An  ancient  caricature  painted  on  a  papyrus  in  the 
British  Museum,'^  has,  amongst  other  representations 
of  animals  performing  human  actions,  two  animals 
playing  at  draughts.  One  is  a  lion,  the  other  a  she- 
goat  ;  both  are  seated  upon  stools,  and  the  board  is 
placed  on  a  low  table  between  them.  'Each  has  four 
pieces  on  the  board,  and  holds  a  fifth  in  the  fore  paws. 
There  are  two  sets  of  pieces  with  conical  bodies,  one 
with  pointed,  the  other  with  flat  heads.  Does  this 
picture  allude  to  the  myth  of  Rhampsinitus,  and  do 
the  number  of  pieces  of  each  player  correspond  to 
the  five  days  won  by  Thoth  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  aflirm ; 
perhaps  the  subject  parodies  Ehampsinitus,  "  the  old 
lion,"  playing  at  draughts  with  Demeter  or  Isis,  on 
whose  head  was  placed  the  solar  disk  entwined  by 
goats'  horns,  emblem  of  the  commencement  of  the 
normal  year  when  Thoth  corresponded  with  the  he- 
liacal rising  of  the  Isis-Sothis.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Rhampsinitus  of  Herodotus,  the  Rham- 
phes  or  Rhampses  of  Diodorus,  is  Rameses  III.,  the 
head  of  the  20th  Dynasty.  The  Greek  historians 
have  transposed  him  in  their  chronological  systems,® 
but  the  events  of  his  reign  which  they  narrate,  whe- 
ther derived  from  the  interpreters  and  cicerones  of 
Egypt  or  from  the  priests  themselves,  prove  the  iden- 
tity of  Rameses  III.  with  the  monarch  they  mention. 

^  LepsiuEi,  4>U8wahl,  Taf.  xziii. 

^  Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Oust.  ii.  418. 
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This  king  is  seen  on  the  sculptures  of  Medinat-Haboo 
playing  at  draughts  with  females,  who,  according  to 
certain  copies,  wear  on  their  heads  the  flowers  of  the 
lotus  and  papyrus,  emblems  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Country,  or  as  goddesses  of  the  heaven  or  upper 
world,  and  the  earth  or  lower  world.  This  dual 
number  of  female  divinities,  so  often  represented  in 
religious  scenes  and  texts  by  the  union  of  Satis  and 
Anucis,  Pasht  or  Sekhet  and  Bast,  Isis  and  Nephthys, 
and  other  goddesses,  renders  it  possible  that  the 
sculptures  of  Medinat-Haboo  might  have  been  consi- 
dered in  the  popular  legends  as  offering  to  the  spec- 
tator the  allegory  of  the  scene  of  the  game  of 
draughts  between  the  king  and  the  goddess  Isis, 
whom  Herodotus  has  called  Demeter,  as  he  named 
Osiris  the  Dionysus  of  the  same  people.  The  walls 
of  this  edifice  are  unfortunately  in  a  bad  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  on  the 
number  of  pieces  used  for  the  royal  game.  The 
hieroglyphical  name  of  the  draughts  is  abu^  and  is 
employed   as   phonetic   determinative    in   the   word 

I    I  1,  abu^  a  Numidian  goat,  where  it  has  a  conical 

body  and  round  head.  Perhaps  this  word  has  con- 
nection with  that  of  ah,  "ivory,"  or  a  J,  "sport,"  be- 
cause the  pieces  were  anciently  made  of  ivory.  In 
the  different  Museums  of  Europe,  Egyptian  draughts- 
men of  ivory  are  found,  but  the  greater  number  are 
of  wood,  porcelain,  and  glass.  Some  have  a  head  in 
shape  of  a  man,  a  jackal,  or  cat ;  one  remarkable  one 
has  traced  upon  it^  in  darker  colour,  the  name  of  the 
monarch  Nechao,  of  the  26th  Dynasty.     The  board 

'  Bosellini,  M.  C.  zix.  6. 
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and  game  was  called  ysAA^/>^  sen  .t  or  1 

sna  .  #,  the  final  t  only  indicating  the  feminine  gender 
of  the  noun,  for  a  variant  which  will  be  cited  omits 
this  final  t  altogether.  ^^  This  word  sen,  or  sena^  is  like 
the  Coptic  CNHINI,  "  to  play,"  and  one  form  of  the 

same  word  is  Aaa/na    ^^     seni^  to  "  pass "  or  "  intro- 


duce  oneself  into  any  place."  This  game  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  tomb  of  a  functionary  of  the  5th 
Dynasty  at  Saqqarah.  Two  games  are  there  repre- 
sented, one  of  which  is  that  of  draughts.  The  players 
are  seated  upon  their  haunches  on  the  ground,  having 
the  board  between  them ;  each  has  six  pieces.  The 
set  of  one  player  has  the  head  surmounted  by  a  sphe- 
rical head,  that  of  the  other  is  conical,  only  without 
addition.  Each  player  lifts  a  piece.  In  the  one 
are  the  following  inscriptions."  First,  between  the 
players : — 


maa  sen  .  t 

see  the  draught(board). 

Above  the  head  of  the  player  on  the  right : — 


z    5v  '^ 


ar  .  en  shomt  m  sn  .  t 

that  makes  three       irom       the  draughts. 

Over  the  player  to  the  left  is  inscribed : — 

^    Z    PT    5v       "^ 

fa       shemt  sn  m  sn  .t 

Baise      three  two  from         the  draughts  (board). 


10 


Eev.  Arch.  1866,  p.  6.  "  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  ii.  Bl.  61  a. 
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Great  difficulty  always  arises  in  the  explanation  of 
the  phrases  of  a  few  words  inscribed  in  the  tombs  to 
explain  the  subjects  represented  in  them.  Some- 
times these  inscriptions  are  addressed  to  the  reader, 
at  other  times  they  are  the  title  of  the  subject.  Still 
more  often  they  are  sentences  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  persons  depicted,  in  order  to  enhance  the  in- 
terest of  the  scene  or  to  explain  the  moment  seized 
by  the  artist.  In  the  present  instance,  the  expres- 
sions refer  to  the  number  of  pieces  or  draughts  that 
each  player  has  taken  from  his  adversary.  Two 
other  representations  are  known  of  this  game.  In 
one,  two  players  are  seen,  as  in  the  instance  cited, 
with  six  pieces  on  each  side,  of  the  same  shape,  but 
of  two  diflferent  colours.     Above  is  inscribed : — 


M 


I 


I  I  I 
I  I  I 

hah  ua  ses 

To  play  one  [with]  six- 


As  each  player  uses  six  pieces,  it  is  affirmed  that  it 
represents  the  "  game  of  six,"  for  at  a  later  period 
and  during  the  Romans  five  were  only  employed  on 

each  side.     The  word  Y^    i I,  MJ,  and  its  variants 

mean  to  play  at  a  game.  It  is  applied  to  another 
kind  of  game,  at  which  the  players  are  seated  upon 
the  ground,  having  between  them  a  round  board 
with  concentric  lines,  between  which  are  circular  flat 
pieces,  like  our  draughts,  which  advance  towards  the 
middle  of  the  board.  A  vase  is  attached  to  this 
round  table,  and  this  game  is  called  in  the  inscription 
attached  to  it. 
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hdh  m  hn 

To  play  at  the  vase. 

In  the  tombs  of  the  12  th  Dynasty  at  Benihasson 

another  representation  of  this  game  is  seen.     The 

players  are  seated  on  the  ground,  and  a  small  table 

placed  between  them  serves  for  the  board.     The  word 


ftv.PJ 


is  written  above  their  heads.     This  word 


appears  to  mean  "  consumed  "  or  extinguished,^^  pro- 
bably that  the  game  is  exhausted  or  finished,  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  pieces  on  this  board  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  others.     First,  it  is  necessary 

to  consider   the   game  ./\  or 


sen  .  a  .  t^  already  mentioned,  and  which  was  played 
with  pieces  in  the  shape  of  chessmen  or  pawns  by 
the  deceased  in  the  future  state. 

Jn  the  title  or  heading  of  the  17th  chapter  of  the 
'Ritual,'  which  has  been  explained  by  M.  De  Rouge, 
in  the  oldest  versions  known  of  that  chapter,  the  sar- 
cophagi at  Berlin,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the  chapter  of 
coming  forth  from  the  day  and  of  ^' 

ar  XP^'^  ^^  w  mrut 

making      transformations         all  of  wished 

j^pr        f  am  .f  hhi  m 

transformed.         there  playing  at 

^2  See  Citations,  Rev.  Arch.  1866,  p.  62. 
^  Lepsius,  Aelteste  Text.  p.  26. 
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sna  ,  t  an  m  sh  ha 

draughts         being  in  a  hall  a  soul 

anx, 
living. 

On  the  sarcophagus  itself  which  has  this  chapter, 
is  depicted,  in  the  architrave  of  the  entrance-door, 
two  sets  of  draughtsmen  of  different  dimensions,  but 
each  conical  and  with  black  heads  pointed  at  the  top, 
consisting  of  five  larger  and  four  smaller  pieces, 
placed  alternately  and  twice  repeated.^*  Some  va- 
riants are  found  in  the  sarcophagi  and  texts  of  this 
passage,  collected  by  M.  Lepsius.     For  example,  in- 

stead  of  "being"  in  the  parlour  or  hall,  it  is  _^~_^^K 
hms^  seated,  or  I'l  j|(v./?9  snatem^  "reposing"  in 
the  hall ;  and  of  the  soul  it  is  said,  that  he,  the  de- 
ceased, -^,  hrt^  comes  forth  as  a  living  soul. 


or  "from  the  living  souls." ^^  In  the  vignette  of  the 
*  Ritual '  of  Turin,  the  deceased  is  seen  seated  on  a 
chair,  holding  a  long  stick,  and  having  a  table  before 
him;^^  but  in  the  'Ritual  of  Clot  Bey,'  a  papyruSj^^ 

"  Lepsius,  1.  c.  Taf.  9.  "  Lepsius,  Aelteste  Text.  p.  27. 

«  Lepsius,  Todt.  viii.  c.  17.  b.  40-41.    The  word  Y«4Ji  |  jiaac. 

hhai,  to  play,  is  written  in  the  same  passage  with  the  two  fingers 

I  ly  as  determinative,  in  the  tomb  of  Amenemha,  a  scribe,  and 

superintendent  of  the  house  of  a  magistrate.  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth. 
iii.  Bl.  38.  c.  1.  3.  *5r  Bnt.  Mus.  Papyrus,  9901. 
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the  vignettes  of  which  are  executed  with  great  care 
and  are  of  rare  beauty,  and  which  has  been  described 
by  M.  De  Rouge,  the  person  for  whom  it  was  made, 
the  deceased  Hunnefer,  superintendent  of  the  cattle 
of  Sethos  I.,  is  seen  seated  in  his  study  or  parlour, 
having  a  table  before  him,  on  which  are  four  draughts- 
men. This  papyrus,  which  has  passed  into  the  col- 
lections of  the  British  Museum,  has  some  variants  of 
the  first  chapters  of  the  Ritual,  and  amongst  others, 
of  the  seventeenth.  The  text  of  this  chapter  reads, 
"making  transformations"  or  "transmigrations  into 
all  the  transformations  he  wishes  playing  at  chess,  re- 
posing in  the  study,  coming  forth  a  living  soul."     In 

this  text,  the  word  for  draughts  is  Aaa/na    ^^    sent,  to 


"  traverse,"  or  "  open  the  gates,"  which  describe  the 
nature  of  the  game,  in  which  certain  pieces  had  "  to 
pass  along"  or  "traverse';  it  affords  a  faint  clue  to 
the  kind  of  movements  of  the  draughts.  Any  doubt 
that  might  remain  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word 
sen^  snUj  or  sni^  is  entirely  removed  by  the  rubric  of 
the  seventeenth  chapter  in  the  Papyrus  Burton  of 
the  collections  of  the  Museum.^®  This  repeats  tex- 
tually  the  same  expressions,  but  introduces  the  deter- 
minative of  AvvvA   fVl  1 1 1 1  ^  ^  draughtboard  with  18 

squares,  3  in  one  direction  and  6  in  the  other : 
the  pa\\Tis  or  draughtsmen  are  arranged  along  the 
board  lengthwise.  Probably  it  is  intended  to  express 
only  a  part  of  the  board  and  game.^^  Originally  it 
appeared  to  me  that  sent  represented  the  game  of 

«  Brit.  Mus.  Pap.  9900. 

^^  Eevue  Arch^ologique,  1865,  p.  63. 
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latronesy  or  latruneuU,  "robbers;"  but  I  have  since 
discovered  it  in  the  inscriptions.     For  what  reason, 
however,  was  the  game  of  draughts  so  important? 
Was  it  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  Egyptians, 
supposed  to  be  the  principal  pleasure  of  the  future 
state  ?    Was  it  of  any  importance  for  the  final  depar- 
ture of  the  soul  for  heaven  ?     Did  the  deceased  or 
his  shade  play  for  his  soul  against  any  god  or   ac- 
cuser ]  or  did  the  spirits  of  the  departed  play  against 
one  another,  or  alone,  like  the  game  of  Solitary? 
The  texts  throw  no  light  upon  these  points,  but  the 
adventures  of  Ehampsinitus  do.     He  had  descended 
into  Hades,  and,  what  was  more  marvellous,  had  re- 
turned;  he  had  played  at  draughts  with  Isis,  the 
Egyptian  Proserpine,  and  had  returned  victor  at  the 
game  on  earth.      In  the  Greek  Hades  the  shades 
played  at  tali^  or  knucklebones,  or  engaged  in  other 
favourite  pastimes,  but  led,  as  it  were,  a  solitary,  iso- 
lated existence,  for  with  death  the  ties,  affections, 
and  enjoyments  of  life  disappeared.     The  future  life 
was  a  continued  dream,  in  which  the  past  was  for- 
gotten.     Ehampsinitus   received   from   the  goddess 
what  is  called  a  golden  napkin :  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, from  an  Egyptian  point  of  view,  what  was 
meant.     Perhaps  it  is  that  kind  of  doubled  kerchief 
often  seen  in  the  hands  of  kings  and  other  exalted 
persons;    but  a  golden  collar  would  answer  better 
Egyptian  notions   of  reward.      This  gift   seems   to 
imply  that  games  were  played  for  stakes ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Thoth  or  Hermes  the  god  won  five   days, 
which  he  added  to  the  year.     In  all  representations 
of  games,  however,  there  are  no  adjuncts  to  show 
that  anything  was  staked  upon  the  issue  of  the  game, 
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although  gambling  was  no  doubt  early  practised 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile.  There  now 
remains  a  third  game  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions, 

the  game  of  "  thieves/'  or  "  robbers," 

tow,  the  prototype  of  the  Latrunculi  of  the  Romans. 
Two  Egyptian  texts  mention  this  game,  both  of 
which  are  about  the  age  of  the  18th  or  19th  Dy- 
nasty.^    One  mentions 

8  .  ')(m .  m  Jiab  hn         m  sn  t 

delight  of      playing        vase       at         draughts 


a 


m  tau  a       n  ?yes  ha 

at  robbers  by  the  duke  prince. 

This  gives  the  three  games, — the  kan^  or  vase,  al- 
ready mentioned ;  the  sna .  #,  draughts,  or  Egyptian 
chess ;  and  the  Tau,  or  robbers.^^ 

The  other  text  gives  all  the  principal  diversions  of 
the  rich : — 


J  i 


-H- 


Of      £  f 

m-aa  hu  nfr  n  smx  suta 

See  the  place    good         of        pleasure,      delight 


r  IT  ^  xfP'^  •j-^ 


m  at  nfr  ma  hs  ')(bt 

at       hour       good        see  singing,  dancing, 

^  Champollion,  Notice  Descriptive,  p.  566. 
2*  Brugsch,  Eecueil,  PI.  Ixviii. 
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aI    I        MVVA.,^^  .^V 


v/rhs  ana  m  yi  nht 

anointing,         perfuming^        with         things  all 


A"^     JKw     A  ¥       ^^    J^**"     ^^1, 


Aa6  m  hn  m,  sm  m, 

playing         at  vase  at  draughts  at 


O 


tau  an 

robbers  by^^ 

As  to   the   manner  in  which  these   games  were 
played,  no  information  is  given  in  the  text,  and  very 
little  is  afforded  by  the  pictures.     It  would  appear 
that  the  men,  as  in  draughts  and  chess,  were  arranged 
in  ranks  at  the  sides  of  the  board,  and  advanced 
against  one  another.     A  board  has  been  preserved 
and  exists  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.^ 
It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  rectangular  box,  10  inches 
long  by  3  inches  wide,  having  a  small  drawer  for  the 
chessmen.     On  one  side  are  thirty  squares  for  the 
men,  ten  on  the  long  side  and  three  on  the  narrow. 
This  is  evidently  the  game  at  which  Thoth  and  Isis 
played,  and  the  thirty  squares  represent  the  thirty 
days  of  the  Egyptian  month.     As  in  some  representa- 
tions six  pieces  are  employed  on  each  side,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  were  arranged  by  the  players  in  two 
ranks  at  the  short  ends.     The  twelve  pieces  would 
symbolize  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  in  the  mytho- 
logical game.     This  board  is  probably  that  made  for 

^  Zeitschrift  fiir  Aegyptische  Sprache,  1866,  p.  99. 
^  Prisse,  Mon.  PL  xlix.  4,  5. 
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the  sena  .  t  or  usual  draughts.     On  the  other  side  of 
the  board   or  box  is  another,  arranged,  of  squares. 
There  are  twelve  squares,  3  inches  by  4  inches  at  one 
end,  while  the  rest  of  the  board  has  a  single  line  of 
eight  squares,  which  run  down  the  middle  from  the 
central  line  of  other  squares,  which  they  continue :  in 
all,  there  are  twenty  squares.     It  is  evident  that  this 
game  \¥as  played  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the 
other,  and  that  one  party  defended  or  advanced  along 
the  central  line  to  the  attack  of  the  other.     This 
board   might  be  intended  for  the  game  of  tau^  or 
■ '  robbers,"  as  the  other  game  of  the  vase,  han^  was 
played  with  a  circular  board.     It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Egyptian  game  was  the  original  of  the  Greek 
and   Homan   petteia  and   latruncuU,   the   modes   of 
playing  which  have  often  been  discussed,  and  are  not 
necessary  to  repeat  here,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to 
point   out  some  analogies  which  exist  between  the 
different  games.     The  conical  human-headed  pieces 
are  evidently  the  men ;   the  tau,  or  thieves  of  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  latrones  or  latrunculi^^  thieves,  or 
mercenaries  of  the  Romans.   The  Greeks  called  them 
(icwey),  kunesy  or  dogs,  and  some  Egyptian  draughts- 
men have  the  head  of  the  dog  or  jackal.     The  pieces 
in  the  Greek  and  Eoman  games  were  of  different 
colours,^^  so  were  they  in  the  Egyptian  game.     They 
were  taken  by  one  piece  being  moved  between  two 
of  his  adversary's,  who  then  took  it.     This  may  have 
been  the  case  in  the  Egyptian  game,  to  judge  from 
the  apparent  arrangement  of  the  pieces  in  some  of 

^  Varro,  1.  1.  vi,  3 ;  Flautus,  Miles,  iv.  1,  2,  and  foil. 
*  See  the  article  "  Latrunculorum  Ludus,"  Fauli,  'Beal  Encyclo- 
padie/  Bd.  iv.  s.  824  and  ff. 
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the  scenes.     But  neither  of  the  boards  could  possibly 
represent  the  Greek  game  diagrammismoSj  which  wsls 
played  with  sixty  pieces  coloured  black  and  white, 
or  the  Itidvs  duodedm  scnptorum,  which  had  only 
twelve  squares.     As  to  the  latrunculi,  a  new  theory 
has  been  started  lately  from  a  passage  in  the  '  Poli- 
tica  '^  of  Aristotle.     It  has  been  supposed  that  there 
was  a  single  robber,  or  latro,  who  was  pursued  by  a. 
host  of  other  pieces  till  captured ;  and  some  colour  is 
given  to  this  idea  by  the  frequent  mention  of  a  w- 
treiLS  latro  or  "glass  latrunculus."     If  the  emenda- 
tion of  the  passage  of  Aristotle  is  correct,  it  must 
have  been  so ;  and  the  Greek  term  "  dogs "  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  hunt  or  chase.     The  single  line  on  one 
side  of  the  board  has  been  compared  to  the  "  hiera 
hodss^''  or  sacred  way  of  the  diagrammismos ;  but  if 
some  obscurity  prevails  about  the  manner  in  which 
the   Greek   and  Eoman    games  were    played,   still 
greater  exists  as  to  the  Egyptian. 

^  The  passage  occurs  Polit.  lib.  i.  o.  2,  s.  10,  and  reads,  ko»  6  caroKis 
.  .  .  5r€  ircp  a(v(  cdv  Sxnrtp  iv  ircTetvoiSi  for  which  last  words  the  manu- 
scripts give  TTCTToTs,  according  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Forch- 
hammer.    Here  the  &Cv$  represents  the  single  piece,  or  latro. 
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XIV.— ON  SOME  TEACBS  OF  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF 
THE  WORKS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SHAKESPEARE. 

BY  C.  M.  INGLBBY,  LL.D. 
(Bead  January  22, 1868.) 

One  does  not  look  for  popularity  in  the  attempt  to 
disturb  a  popular  belief.  One  may,  nevertheless, 
bespeak  a  favourable  consideration  for  the  most 
startling  views,  if  only  they  are  supported  by  facts, 
and  their  advocacy  is  addressed  to  a  competent  tri- 
bunal. 

An  American  essayist,  who  speaks  from  an  intel- 
lectual eminence  which  justifies  the  speculation, 
asserts : — 

'^that  what  is  best  written  or  done  by  genius,  in  the 
world,  was  no  man^s  work,  but  came  by  wide  social  labour, 
when  a  thousand  wrought  like  one,  sharing  the  same  im- 
pulse/^ ^ 

He  points  to  the  English  Bible,  the  Anglican 
Ritual,  and  the  Dramas  of  Shakespeare,  as  examples 
in  point.      He   remembers,  and   so   must  we,  that 

*  *  Eepresentative  Men,'  by  R.  W.  Emerson.  A  like  passage  occurs 
in  his  masterly  Essay  on  Compensation,  Essays,  1841,  p.  108. 
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Shakespeare  did  not  write  for  fame ;  that  he  claimed 
no  property  in  his  published  works,  and  did  not  as- 
sert their  originality.  If  their  whole  merit  has  been 
assigned  to  him,  it  was  by  no  act  of  his.  They  were 
produced  for  representation,  not  for  literature,  and 
their  producer  was  rather  a  showman  than  an  author. 

The  time  may  come  when  every  personal  interest 
about  the  man  will  be  forgotten,  when  the  school- 
boys of  an  American  empire  will  confound  the  man 
with  his  works,  as  schoolboys  nowadays  are  said  some- 
times to  look  upon  Euclid  as  the  name  of  a  science. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  reading  public  will  be 
no  more  astonished  by  the  assertion  that  Lord  Bacon 
wrote  Shakespeare  than  we  are  by  the  assertion  that 
Babrius  wrote  iEsop. 

But  at  present  we  have  not  wholly  identified 
Shakespeare  with  "  his  books,"  and  when  Mrs.  Kitty, 
in  Garrick's  farce,  asks  "  Who  wrote  Shakespeare  ? " 
and  my  Lord  Duke  replies,  "Ben  Jonson,"  the  humour 
is  still  as  fresh  as  the  day  when  it  was  written. 

Before  entertaining  Mrs.  Kitty's  question,  we  must 
determine  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  understood.  If 
the  inquiry  be  after  some  one  man  who  originated, 
designed,  and  executed  the  various  dramas  of  the 
"  booke,"  let  us  consider  whether  such  a  requirement 
would  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  any  great  work 
of  art.  Was  Tennyson  the  sole  author  of  those 
Arthurian  Romances  which  have  won  for  him  a 
comer  of  Spenser's  footstool?  Not  at  all.  The 
legends  and  materials  were  made  to  his  hand.  Yet, 
in  the  truest  sense,  Tennyson  may  be  called  the 
author  of  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King,'  for  he  re-imagined 
and  re-created  them,  without  infringing  the  rights  of 
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another.  In  this  sense,  then,  was  the  actor,  William 
Shakespeare,  the  author  of  *The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  *The  Life 
cand  Death  of  King  John,'  *  The  Life  of  King  Henry 
V.,'  the  three  parts  of  '  King  Henry  VI.,'  *  The  life 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,'  *  Titus  Andronicus,'  *  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  '  Timon  of  Athens,'  *  Hamlet,'  and  *  Peri- 
cles '?  It  seems  not.  You  may  suppose  I  have  not 
selected  those  thirteen  plays  at  random.  The  fact 
is,  that  not  one  of  them  is  free  from  the  suspicion 
that  another  hand  has  contributed  to  that  fame  which 
has  been  appropriated  to  Shakespeare  alone. 

We  are  here  introduced  into  the  thick  of  some  of 
the  most  intricate  problems  of  dramatic  criticism, 
which  I  can  only  glance  at  now.  Among  the  waifs 
which  the  wreck  of  the  early  Elizabethan  drama  has 
bequeathed  to  us,  are  four  plays  bearing  the  follow- 
ing names: — *The  Troublesome  Reigne  of  John, 
King  of  England,'  4to,1591,  1611,  1622;  *The  First 
Part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  Two  Famous 
Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,'  small  8vo,  1594, 
and  4to,  1600  and  1619;  *The  True  Tragedie  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  Yorke,'  4to,  1595,  1600,  and  1619; 
and  *  A  Pleasant  Conceited  Historic  called  the  Taming 
of  a  Shrew,'  4to,  1594,  1596,  and  1607. 

These  respectively  correspond  to  four  of  the  plays 
attributed  to  Shakespeare,  viz.  '  The  Life  and  Death 
of  King  John,'  the  second  and  third  parts  of  *  King 
Henry  VI.,'  and  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.' 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write 
a  line  of  the  old  *  King  John,'  on  which  he  constructed 
his  play  so  named.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  had 
no  hand  whatever  in  the  old  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew,' 

VOL.  IX.  T 
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which  we  have  every  reason  for  beUeving  to  have  beem 
written  by  Christopher  Marlow;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  be  a  "rash  intruding  fool"  who  should 
assert  that  Shakespeare  had  used  this  play  in  the  com- 
position of  hi^  own.  Some  day  the  knot  will  be  un- 
tied ;  and  then  we  shall  see  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  con 
jecture  established  by  the  discovery  of  evidence  that 
Marlow  and  Shakespeare  used  one  and  the  same  ori- 
ginal in  the  composition  of  their  dramas.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  see  our  way  as  clearly,  in  deal- 
ing with  '  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention '  and  '  The 
True  Tragedie.*  They  seem  to  have  been  originally 
the  joint  compositions  of  Marlow  and  Robert  Greene, 
not  improbably  touched  by  Shakespeare  subsequently, 
and  exhibiting  those  touches  in  the  edition  of  1619  ; 
anyhow,  Marlow's  hand  is  unmistakably  apparent  in 
both  plays.  The  following  examples  are  adduced  in 
support  of  this  view  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  his  edition 
of  the  *  First  Sketches  of  II.  and  III.  Henry  VI.,' 
printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1843 : — 

The  wild  O'Neile,  my  lord,  is  up  in  The  wild  O'Neile,  with  swarms 

arms,  of  Irish  kernes. 

With  troupes  of  Irish  kernes,  that  Lives  uncontroul'd  within   the 

UDcontrourd  English  pale. 

Do  plant  themselves  within  the  En-  Marlow* s  *  Edward  II,* 
glish  pale. 
*  First  Part  qfthe  Contention,* 

This  villain,  being  but  captain  of  I  remember,  Ismena,  that  Epi- 
a  pinnace,  threatens  more  plagues  curus  measured  every  man's  dyet 
than  Abradas,  the  great  Mace-  by  his  own  principles,  and  Abra- 
donian  pirate. — Ibid,  das,  the  great  Macedonian  pirat, 

thought  every  one  had  a  letter  of 
mart  th^t  bare  sayles  in  the 
ocean. — Green*  s  *  Penelope*  sWeh,* 
1588. 
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What,  will  the  aBpunng  blood  of    Bat  wlien  the  imperial  lion's  flesh 

Lancaster  is  gored, 

Sink  into  the  ground  P    I  thought    He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his 
it  would  have  mounted.  wrathful  paw, 

'  True  Tragedie*    And  highly  scorning,  that  the 

lowlj  earth 
Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts 
up  to  the  air. 

Marhw*s '  Edward  II.* 

Stem  Falconbridge  commands  the      The  haughty  Dane  commands  the 
narrow  seas.— -jT&trf.  narrow  seas.— Uwi. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  sure  that  the  argument 
founded  on  these  and  other  similarities  between  the 
'Contention,'  and  the  works  of  Mario w  and  of  Greene, 
would  not  go  to  prove  that  some  of  the  very  additions 
to  the  old  plays,  in  II.  and  III.  '  Henry  VI.,'  with 
which  Shakespeare  is  credited,  were  the  work  of  one 
or  other  of  his  contemporaries.  I  give  one  example 
to  show  what  I  mean.  In  II.  •  Henry  VL,'  i.  3, 
occurs  the  line : — 

"  She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back." 

In  the  4to,  1619,  of  the  'First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention,'  the  line  stands  thus: — 

"  She  bears  a  duke's  whole  revenues  on  her  back;" 

but  it  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  earlier  editions ;  and 
it  is  this  edition  of  1619,  which  Mr.  Halliwell  regards 
as  an  intermediate  version,  presenting  Shakespeare's 
first  draft  of  II.  *  Henry  VI.'  Now  this  very  addition 
is  almost  wholly  the  property  of  Marlow,  for  in  his 
*  Edward  II.,'  we  read, — 

"  He  wears  a  lord's  revenue  on  his  back." 

Here  then  is  an  intricate  problem.  Was  Marlow 
the  amender  of  the  old  play  pf  the  '  First  Part  of 

T  2 
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the  Contention'?  and  was  Shakespeare  a  purloiner 
from  Marlow  ?    Perhaps  neither. 

In  order  to  show  in  what  manner  Shakespeare 
availed  himself  of  the  old  plays  of  *  The  First  Part 
of  the  Contention,'  and  '  The  True  Tragedie,'  I  will 
adduce  five  passages  from  these  plays,  and  place  in 
juxtaposition  with  them  the  corresponding  passages 
in  the  second  and  third  parts  of  *  King  Henry  VI/ 
Further,  with  a  view  to  afford  the  reader  the  means 
of  appreciating  the  tine  character  of  the  quarto  edi- 
tion of  1619,  which  contains  both  parts  of  the  *  Con- 
tention,' I  have  added  the  corresponding  passages  in 
this  edition,  which  Mr.  Halliwell  regards  as  "  an  in- 
termediate composition."  I  need  only  add  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  passage  containing  the  genealogy 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  there  is  none  other  which 
countenances,  or  at  least  supports,  Mr.  Halliwell's 
view.  The  other  variations  are  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
of  no  greater  significance  than  the  general  run  of 
various  readings  in  the  early  quarto  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, and  which  assuredly  have  no  source  more 
respectable  than  the  blunders  of  printers  and  copyists, 
and  the  tinkerings  of  players." 

(1.)  "  Humphrey,  This  night  when  I  was  laid  in  bed,  I  dreampt  that 
This  my  stafie  mine  Office  badge  in  Court, 
Was  broke  in  two,  and  on  the  ends  were  plac'd, 
The  heads  of  the  Cardinall  of  Winchester, 
And  William  de  la  Poule  first  Duke  of  Sufiblke." 

•  ITie  First  Part  of  the  Contention;  4to,  1594. 

"  This  night  when  I  was  laid  in  bed,  I  dreamt 
That  this  my  staffe,  mine  office  badge  in  Court, 
Was  broke  in  twaine,  by  whom  I  cannot  gesse : 
But  as  I  thinke  by  the  Cardinall.    What  it  bodes 
God  knowes ;  and  on  the  ends  were  plac'd 
The  heads  of  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerset, 
And  William  de  la  Pole  first  Duke  of  Suffolke." 

Ihid.,  4to,  1619. 


« 
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Methougbt  this  staff,  mine  office-badge  in  Cronrt, 

Was  broke  in  twain ;  by  whom  I  have  forgot, 

But  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  Cardinal ; 

And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerset, 

And  William  de  la  Pole,  first  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

This  was  my  dream :  what  it  doth  bode,  God  knows." 

//.  *  Menry  F/.,*  foUo,  1623. 

(2.)    *^£!lnor.  Be  come  after  you,  for  I  cannot  go  before, 
But  ere  it  be  long,  He  go  before  them  all, 
Despight  of  all  that  seeke  to  crosse  me  thus," 

*  The  First  Fart  of  the  Contention,'  4to,  1594. 

*'  He  come  after  you,  for  I  cannot  go  before. 
As  long  as  Gloster  beares  this  base  and  humble  minde : 
Were  I  a  man,  and  Protector  as  he  is, 
I'de  reach  to  th'  crowne,  or  make,  some  hop  headlesse. 
And  being  but  a  woman,  ile  not  behinde 
For  playing  of  my  part,  in  spite  of  all  that  seek  to  crosse  me  thus :" 

Ibid,,  4to,  1619. 

"  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I'll  follow  presently. 
Follow  I  must ;  I  cannot  go  before, 
While  Gloucester  bears  this  base  and  humble  mind. 
Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks ; 
And  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant." 

//.  *  Henry  VL,*  foKo,  1623. 

(3.)    **  And  his  proud  wife,  high  minded  Elanor, 
That  ruffles  it  with  such  a  troupe  of  Ladies, 
As  strangers  in  the  Court  takes  her  for  the  Queene." 

•  The  First  Fart  of  the  Contention,'  4to,  1694. 

"  And  his  proud  wife,  high  minded  Elanor, 
That  ruffles  it  with  such  a  troupe  of  Ladies,  . 
As  strangers  in  Court  take  her  for  the  Queene ; 
She  beares  a  Dukes  whole  revennewes  on  her  baeke." 

Ibid,,  4to,  1619. 

"  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so  much 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife. 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies. 
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More  like  an  empress  tbui  Duke  Hnmplurey's  wife : 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen : 
She  bears  a  duke's  revennues  on  her  back/'  eto. 

U.  *  Henry  F/.,'  foUo,  1623. 

(4.)    "  I  hare  seduste  a  headstrong  Sentishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortemer, 
To  raise  commotion/' 

•  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention/  4to,  1594. 

"  I  have  seduste  a  headstrong  Kentish  man, 

John  Cade  of  Ashford, 

Under  the  title  of  Sir  John  Mortimer, 

(For  he  is  like  him  eyery  kinde  of  way) 

To  raise  commotion/' 

Ibid.,  4to,  1619. 

**  I  hare  seduced  a  headstrong  Kentish  man, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can. 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer." 

■  IL  '  Henry  F/.,'  folio,  1623. 

(5).    "  Clarence  beware,  thou  keptst  me  &om  the  light, 
But  I  will  sort  a  pitchie  daie  for  thee. 
For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophesies, 
As  Edward  shall  be  fearefuU  of  his  life. 
And  then  to  purge  his  feare,  He  be  thy  death. 
Henry  and  his  sonne  are  gone,  thou  Clarence  next. 
And  one  by  one  I  will  dispatch  the  rest. 
Counting  my  selfe  but  bad,  till  I  be  best, 
lie  drag  thy  bodie  in  another  roome, 
And  triumph  Henry  in  thy  daie  of  doomo." 

•  The  True  Tragedie*  1695. 

"  Clarence  beware,  thou  keptst  me  from  the  light. 
But  I  will  sort  a  pitchie  daie  for  thee. 
For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophesies, 
Under  pretence  of  outward  seeming  ill. 
As  Edward  shall  be  fearefuU  of  his  life, 
And  then  to  purge  his  feare,  lie  be  thy  death. 
Xing  Henry,  and  the  Prinee  his  sonne  are  gone. 
And  Clarence  thou  art  next  to  follow  them, 
So  by  one  and  one  dispatching  all  the  rest, 
Counting  my  selfe  but  bad,  till  I  be  best. 
He  drag  thy  bodie  in  another  roome, 
And  triumph  Henry  in  thy  daie  of  doom/' 

lind.,  1619. 
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*'  Ckrence,  beware ;  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light  i 
But  I  will  sort  a  pitchj  day  for  thee ; 
For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearfioU  of  his  life. 
And  then,  to  purge  his  feare,  I'll  be  his  death. 
King  Henry  and  the  prince  his  son  are  gone : 
Clarence  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest. 
Counting  myself  but  bad  till  I  be  best. 
1*11  throw  thy  body  in  another  room 
And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom." 

in.  *  mnry  TL;  foUo,  1623. 

If  Shakespeare  had  no  hand  in  these  two  old  plays, 
it  is  demonstrable  that  more  than  four-sevenths  of 
those  plays  were  borrowed,  and  appropriated  verbatim 
by  Shakespeare,  in  the  composition  of  the  second  and 
third  parts  of '  King  Henry  VI.'  Mr.  Halliwell,  how- 
ever, thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  they  are  both  rifaci" 
menti  by  Shakespeare  of  older  plays  ('The  First 
Sketches  of  II.  and  III.  Henry  VI.,'  edited  by  Halli- 
well  for  the  Shakesp.  Soc,  1843,  introd.  p.  19),  a  con- 
jecture which  is  unhappily  unsupported  by  evidence, 
or  it  would  relieve  Shakespeare  from  the  charge  of 
appropriation.  But  we  need  not,  I  think,  be  very  nice 
on  that  score,  when  we  consider  the  large  levies  he 
made  on  contemporary  prose  literature.^  I  ought  to 
add  that  we  know  of  no  old  play  corresponding  to  the 
first  part  of  *  King  Henry  VI.'  This  default,  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  poverty  of  that  performance, 
might  incline  one  to  think  that  it  owes  as  little  to 

2  Compare,  for  example,  Shakespeare's  Eoman  plays  with  North's 
'Plutarch:'  take  'Coriolanus'  as  a  sample:  or  better  still,  perhaps, 
consult  Florio's  '  Montaigne,'  and  see  how  Shakespeare  could  appro- 
priate a  long  and  curious  passage.  In  all  such  cases  he  made  no 
attempt  to  stamp  his  own  origmaJity  on  what  he  borrowed ;  he  simply 
touched  it  up,  so  as  to  make  it  serviceable  to  his  needs,  and  fall  into 
fair  blank  verse.  In  this  art  he  certainly  did  not  surpass  Byron  or 
Coleridge. 
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the  genius  of  Shakespeai'e  as  do  '  The  First  Part  of 
the  Contention '  and  *  The  True  Tragedie.' 

These  four  (or  five)  plays  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves. Into  another  class  fall  four  other  plays, 
which  are  almost  universally  received  and  always 
cited  as  first  sketches  by  Shakespeare:  these  are 
as  follows: — 'An  excellent  conceited  Tragedie  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,'  4to,  1597;  *The  Chronicle  His- 
toric of  Henry  the  Fifth,'  4to,  1600, 1602,  and  1608 ; 
'  A  most  pleasaunt  and  excellent  conceited  Comedie 
of  Syr  John  Falstaffe,  and  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  4to,  1602,  and  1619;  and  'The  Tragicall 
Historic  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,'  4to,  1603. 

These  respectively  correspond  to  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  *The  Life  of  King  Henry  V.,'  'The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,'  and  *  Hamlet,'  of  the  folio  collec- 
tions. But  though  I  have,  for  convenience,  assigned 
these  four  sketches  to  one  class,  no  two  of  them  can 
be  said  to  present  common  characteristics.  In  the 
first  place,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Shakespeare 
had  the  lion's  share  in  the  composition  of  the  old 
*  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  the  old  '  Hamlet '  bears 
abundant  internal  evidence  of  having  been  printed 
from  a  manuscript  copy,  which  had  been  fabricated 
out  of  the  odds  and  ends  furnished  by  an  unskilled 
reporter.  This  play  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  in  1602,  and  so  may  have  been 
acted  some  years  before.  It  seems,  however,  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  a  rifacimento  of  an  older  play ; 
that  it  was  the  older  \  Hamlet '  which  was  played  at 
Henslow's  theatre  on  June  9th,  1594,  and  that  this 
was  the  play  alluded  to  by  Nash  in  his  '  Epistle  to 
the  Gentlemen   Students   of   the  two  Universities/ 
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prefixed  to  Robert  Greene's  *  Arcadia,'  and  also  by 
Lodge  in  that  eccentric  brochure,  entitled  'Wit's 
Miserie,  or  the  World's  Madnesse,'  1590.^  But  these 
are  questions  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  in  the 
compass  of  this  paper. 

Into  another  class  I  must  place  the  remaining  four 
plays  of  those  above  cited,  on  which  I  will  bestow 
but  a  passing  remark.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
John  Fletcher  wrote  the  greater  part  of  *The  life 
of  King  Henry  VIII.'  The  author  of  *  Titus  An- 
dronicus '  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  As  far 
as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  made  out 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  any  part  of  it.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  all  the  external  evidences  give  him  the 
sole  authorship,  as  indeed  they  do  in  the  case  of 
several  plays  universally  allowed  to  be  spurious ;  but 
in  this  (as  in  those)  the  internal  evidences  wholly 
negative  his  claim.  'Timon  of  Athens'  is  a  joint 
composition,  of  which  it  is  quite  easy  to  determine 
the  parts  which  were  written  by  Shakespeare,  and 
those  which  were  written  by  the  older  dramatist. 
As  an  example  of  this,  take  the  two  following 
speeches  of  Apemantus : — 

"  Hoyday, 
What  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this  way ! 
They  dance  !  they  are  mad  women. 
Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 

'  Oxberry,  the  player,  in  his  acting  edition  of  Marlow's  Dramatic 
Works,  1818,  asserts  that  in '  Eichard  II.,'  Shakespeare  has  borrowed 
largely,  and  to  speak  with  candour,  rather  too  largely,  from  Marlow's 
*  Edward  II.*  In  support  of  this,  he  cites  from  *  Edward  II.,*  the 
scene  in  which  Edward  is  required  by  Leicester  and  others  to  give  up 
his  crown ;  and  "  the  looking-glass  scene  "  from  Eichard  II.,  viz.,  that 
in  which  Bichard  is  required  by  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland 
to  do  the  like.  The  passages  are  too  long  for  quotation  here,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  do  not  support  Oxberry *s  charge. 
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As  tliis  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root. 

We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves ; 

And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men. 

Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again, 

With  poisonous  spite  and  envy. 

Who  lives,  that's  not  depraved,  or  depraves  P 

Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves 

Of  their  friend's  gift  P 

I  should  fear,  those  that  dance  before  me  now. 

Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me :  it  has  been  done : 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun." 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  older  work. 
It  has  not  the  ring  of  Shakespeare  in  any  of  his 
moods ;  and  not  only  that,  it  has  not  a  single  feature, 
turn,  or  style  which  suggests  him.  It  is  of  the  old, 
rude,  dusty  school,  dusty  and  rude  enough ;  evidently 
written  by  one  who  bombasted  it  when  Kyd  and 
Marlow  were  in  their  swaddling  clothes.  When 
Shakespeare  condescends  to  repair  the  old  rubbish, 
see  what  sterling  work  he  makes  of  it.  Here  is 
Shakespeare's  Apemantus : — 

'*  What,  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air»  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  P    Will  these  moss'd  trees,* 
That  have  outlived  the  ea^le,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  P    Will  the  cold  brook 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste, 
To  cure  thy  o'er-uight*s  surfeit  P    Call  the  creatures. 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven ;  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks. 
To  the  conflicting  elements  exposed^ 
Answer  mere  nature ;  bid  them  flatter  thee ; 
O !  thou  shalt  find  ....  thou  flatter'st  misery." 

Do  you  not  here  catch  the  rare  old  tones  of  him 
who  sang  the  outcast  king  in  the  storm,  and  the 
banished  duke  in  the  forest  of  Ardenne  V   The  study 

*  Moss'd  trees.    So  Hanmer's  edition.    The  folios  have  moist  trees. 
^  After  making  this  selection,  I  observe  that  Mr.  Charles  Knight, 
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of  ^  Pericles '  leads  us  to  a  similar  conclusion,  but  the 
dissection  is  not  so  easy. 

To  these  remarks  I  should  add,  that  in  ^  The  Life 
and  Death  of  King  Richard  11./  Shakespeare  may 
have  utilized  an  older  play.  Anyhow,  there  was  at 
least  (me  old  play  on  this  subject  Such  a  play  was 
acted  in  1601,  and  again  in  1611. 

In  using  up  old  materials,  and  grafting  one  play 
upon  another,  Shakespeare  was  merely  conforming 
to  an  established  usage.  We  can  hardly  regret  that 
he  did  so,  even  though  the  practice  is  to  be  repre- 
hended, as  likely  to  give  currency  to  falsehood.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  marvel  at  that  magic 
skill,  which  at  the  first  touch  endows  the  grub  with 
wings,  and  then  transmutes  it  into  a  lovely  butterfly. 
The  material  he  used  up  seems  generally  to  have  been 
the  livelier  portions  of  the  old  theatric  stock,  which, 
like  the  bones  in  a  dust-heap,  become  the  property 
of  the  first  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  turn 
them  to  account.  He  must,  indeed,  have  wrought 
ut  magtis  who  made  those  dry  bones  live.^ 

Justifiable  or  not,  the  practice  was  eminently  ad- 
vantageous ;  it  not  only  effected  a  great  economy  in 
the  playwright's  mental  resources  and  "  midnight 
oil,"  but  ensured  for  the  audience  the  maintenance 

in  his  '  Studies  of  Shakespeare/  1851,  p.  72,  has  selected  the  same 
speeches  for  oomparisoii ;  to  theae  he  adda  two  speeches  of  Flayiua* 
the  just  steward,  viz.,  that  beginning,  '*  What  wiU  this  come  to  P"  and 
that  beginning,  "  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry."  These  exhibit  the 
double  authorship  almost  as  well  as  the  former  pair ;  but,  of  course,  the 
grander  is  the  character,  the  more  striking  is  the  contrast. 

*  Ut  magus :  two  words  from  Horace  (Ep.  i.,  lib.  ii.  1.  213)  which 
surmount  the  noble  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  attributed  to  Cornelius 
Jansen,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  It  is  instructiye  to 
compare  this  portrait  with  the  mask  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Owen, 
and  Tihich  is  to  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum. 
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■X, 

of  their  old  interest  in  the  story  that  was  represented. 
I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  and  established  the  low 
social  status  of  the  dramatist  at  this  time.^  Play- 
writing  and  acting  were  neither  trades  nor  profes- 
sions. When  the  Professor  in  *  The  Water  Babies  ' 
caught  Tom  in  his  net,  he  called  him  an  eft,  but 
observing  that  he  had  no  tail  (so  that  he  could  not 
be  an  eft)  and  was  to  all  appearance  a  land-baby 
(and  therefore  could  not  live  under  water),  he  let 
him  go,  and  struck  him  out  of  the  book  of  life, 
like  Tom,  the  Elizabethan  players  and  dramatists 
fell  "  between  two  stools."  Their  patrons  regarded 
them  as  persons  sans  aveu,  and  therefore  statutable 
vagrants.  Accordingly,  it  came  to  pass  that  where 
all  was  disreputable,  no  particular  scandal  arose  from 
one  dramatist  annexing  the  lucubration  or  inspira- 
tion of  another,  unless,  indeed,  the  preserve  of  one 
theatre  were  poached  on  by  the  playwright  of  an- 
other. In  that  event  fired  out  the  smouldering  jea- 
lousy which  maintained  the  standing  quarrels  of  rival 
theatres;  literally  rival  they  sometimes  were,  being 
on  opposite  banks  of  the  Thames.  "  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good."  To  this  wretched 
jealousy  we  are  indebted  for  a  most  curious  piece  of 
evidence,  that  Shakespeare  did  more  poaching  at  the 
Globe  than  ever  he  did  at  Fulbrooke.  I  refer  to  the  fa- 
mous passage  in  Greene's  'Groat'sworth  of  Wit  bought 
with  a  Million  of  Repentance,' 1592,  to  which  I  shall 
shortly  revert.  A  propos  of  that,  Mr.  Halliwell  quotes 
from  a  quarto  tract,  dated  1594,  called  '  Greene's  Fu- 
neralls,'  by  R.  B..  Gent,  the  following  lines: — 

'  I  refer  to  a  tract  entitled,  *  Was  Thomas  Lodge  a  player  ?  An 
exposition  touching  the  social  status  of  the  Dramatist  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth/  imp.  8vo,  1868. 
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*'  Nay,  more  the  men  that  so  eclipst  his  fame, 
Purloyndo  his  plumes ;  can  thej  deny  the  same  P" 

Shakespeare  was  certainly  one  of  the  men  censured 
here, 

I  have  called  the  more  ancient  Elizabethan  plays, 
waifs  from  the  general  wreck  of  the  older  drama. 
In  the  coming  days  of  Macaulay's  New  Zealander, 
the  grander  works  of  Shakespeare  will  remain  to  our 
posterity,  not  like  waifs  that  have  drifted  down  by 
reason  of  their  lightness,  but  like  the  boulders  which, 
by  reason  of  their  solidity  and  weight,  have  escaped 
the  general  denudation.  Perhaps,  too,  in  times  to 
come,  the  ApoUyon  power  of  criticism  may  reveal 
Shakespeare's  method  of  composition,  by  some  subtle 
process  of  disintegration  of  which  we  now  know 
nothing.  I  have  marked,  on  the  sea  beach  at  Filey, 
the  work  of  destruction  which  the  tide  is'  ceaselessly 
waging  among  the  Oolitic  rocks.  The  primeval  sand 
had  been  amassed  by  the  ancient  sea  in  the  usual 
rippled  form,  and  thus  became  stratified.  The  sea 
is  now  silting  out  the  less  solid  particles  from  the 
rock,  and  breaking  it  up  into  slabs,  whose  cleavage 
shows  the  old  ripple-mark.  "  Nature,"  says  Emer- 
son, "can  never  keep  a  secret;"  she  never  wholly 
erases  her  footprints,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
.  genius  of  Shakespeare  was  not  more  subtle  or  cun- 
ning than  nature. 

Putting  aside  the  questions  suggested  by  the  plays, 
it  is  necessary,  for  the  completion  of  our  inquiry,  to 
ascertain  what  contemporary  testimony  is  extant, 
which  by  identifying  William  Shakespeare,  the 
player,  with  the  author  of  the  plays,  may  prevent  or 
rebut  all  rational  doubt  on  the  subject.     Any  diffi- 
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culty  which  we  may  meet  with  here  more  or  less 
infects  all  the  poetic  literature  of  that  day.  For 
instance,  the  beautiful  epigram  on  "  Sidney's  sister, 
Pembroke's  mother,"  which  is  No.  15  in  Ben  Jonson's 
'Underwoods,'  is  also  in  a  collection  of  poems  by 
Jonson's  friend,  William  Browne  (Lansdowne  Manu- 
scripts, 777,  first  printed  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges), 
with  an  additional  verse.  I  suspect  the  second  verse 
is  all  that  belongs  to  Browne.  The  pastoral,  "  Come 
live  with  me  and  be  my  love,"  is  assigned  to  Marlow 
in  '  England's  Helicon,'  1606,  and  the  nymph's  reply, 
"  If  love  and  all  the  world  were  young,"  is  there  given 
to  Raleigh,  under  the  pseudonym  Ignoto  :  yet  the 
first  of  these,  and  the  first  verse  of  the  second,  con- 
stitute No.  20  in  the  collection  of  short  pieces  attri- 
buted to  Shakespeare,  printed  in  1599,  and  senselessly 
called  'The  Passionate  Pilgrim.'  No.  11  in  the 
same  collection,  "Venus  with  young  Adonis  sitting 
by  her,"  occurs  in  a  volume  called  '  Fidessa,  a  collec- 
tion of  Sonnets,'  by  B.  Grifiin,  1596,  and  Nos.  8  and 
21,  "If  Music  and  sweet  Poetry  agree,"  and  "As  it 
fell  upon  a  day,"  are  included  in  Richard  Bamefield's 
'  Poems  in  divers  Humors,'  1598.  Who  is  sufiicient 
to  solve  these  questions  of  authorship  %  and  those 
which  relate  to  the  drama  are  (for  various  reasons 
inapplicable  to  minor  poetry)  infinitely  more  in- 
tricate and  perplexing. 

There  is  a  growing  school  who  affect  to  disbelieve 
in  Shakespeare's  authorship  of  the  works  attributed 
to  him.  There  were  probably  sceptics  of  this  sort 
before  1852,  but  the  earliest  attempt  to  impugn 
the  prevalent  belief,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  made  in 
the  number  of  '  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal '  for 
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August  7th  in  that  year.  The  spirit  of  the  article  is 
healthy  enough.  The  scantiness  of  our  evidence  is 
fairly  pointed  out ;  at  the  same  time,  the  two  dedi- 
cations to  Lord  Southampton,  and  the  testimony  of 
Jonson,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  admitted  to 
weigh  heavily  against  the  doubters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  omission  of  Shakespeare's  name  from  the 
works  of  Kaleigh  and  Bacon  is  indicated,  but  without 
the  suggestion  of  their  possible  authorship  of  the 
works  attributed  to  Shakespeare.  The  game  thus 
started  was  hunted,  by  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  1  believe, 
in  *  Putnam's  Monthly '  for  January,  1856  (vol.  vii. 
p.  1).  It  is  here  that  the  claims  of  Lord  Bacon 
to  the  authorship  of  those  works  were  first  ad- 
vanced. In  1856,  an  original  inquirer,  Mr.  William 
Henry  Smith  (then  of  Brompton,  now  of  Highgate), 
published  a  letter  to  the  first  Lord  EUesmere,  with 
the  interrogative  title,  '  Was  Lord  Bacon  the  author 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  V  This  he  followed  up,  in  1857, 
with  a  small  volume  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
'Bacon  and  Shakespeare.'  In  the  same  year  was 
published  the  enormous  volume,  (the  composition  of 
which  cost  Miss  Delia  Bacon  her  reason  and  her  life), 
called  '  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare 
unfolded.'  In  this  book,  the  joint  claims  of  Kaleigh 
and  Bacon  are  advocated  with  the  faith  and  earnest- 
ness of  a  martyr.  Lastly,  in  1866  was  published,  in 
America,  a  large  volume,  entitled  '  The  Authorship  of 
the  Plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare,'  by  Nathaniel 
Holmes,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  This  work  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Lord  Bacon's  authorship. 
Mr.  Holmes  having  presented  Mr.  James  Spedding, 
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the  editor  of  Bacon's  works,  with  a  copy  of  this 
book,  and  solicited  his  opinion  thereupon,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  elicit  an  admirable  criticism  on  the 
general  question.  This,  together  with  other  private 
letters  which  have  passed  between  Messrs.  W,  H. 
Smith,  Spedding,  and  Holmes,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  read,  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  known  their 
very  curious  contents. 

This  remarkable  controversy  is  not  without  its  uses. 
It  serves  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  existence 
of  a  class  of  minds  which,  like  Macadam's  sieves,  re- 
tain only  those  ingredients  that  are  unsuited  to  the 
end  in  view.     Mix  up  a  quantity  of  matters  relevant 
and  irrelevant,  and  those  minds  will  eliminate  from 
the  instrument  of  reasoning  every  point  on  which  the 
reasoning  ought  to  turn ;   and  then  proceed  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutional   perversity  on   the   residue. 
This  is  the  class  of  minds  to  which  Bishop  War- 
burton  belonged ;  so  that  what  Thomas  De  Quincey 
(Works,  A.  &  C.  Black,  vol.  vi.  p.  259)  writes  of  that 
prelate  will  serve  for  a  generic  description : — 

"  The  natural  vegetation  of  his  intellect  tended  to  that 
kind  of  fimgus  which  is  called  '  crochet  /  so  much  so  that 
if  he  had  a  just  and  powerful  thought  (as  sometimes  in 
germ  he  had),  or  a  wise  and  beautiful  thought,  yet  by  the 
mere  perversity  of  his  tortuous  brain,  it  was  soon  digested 
into  a  crochet/' 

The  profession  of  the  law  (which  at  first  was  War- 
burton's)  has  (as  De  Quincey  perceived)  the  inevitable 
effect  of  fostering  the  native  tendency  of  such  minds. 
For  a  fresh  field  of  studying  their  idiosyncrasy  we 
are  indebted  to  this  controversy.  It  has  also  another 
use.    It  incites  us  to  look  up  our  evidences  for  Shake- 
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speare's  authorship ;  and  we  are  reminded  how  few 
and  meagre  they  are. 

The  critic  has  the  same  interest  in  the  works  of 
Miss  Delia  Bacon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  Judge 
Holmes,  as  the  physician  has  in  morbid  anatomy. 
He  reads  them,  not  so  much  for  the  light  which  they 
throw  on  the  question  of  authorship,  as  for  their 
interest  as  examples  of  wrong-headedness.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  matter  of  moment  whether  Bacon,  Ealeigh, 
.or  some  mythical  Mr.  W.  H.,  be  the  favourite  on 
whom  the  works  are  fathered ;  but  it  is  instructive  to 
discover  by  what  plausible  process  the  positive  evi- 
dences of  Shakespeare's  authorship  (scanty  as  they 
are)  are  put  out  of  court.  As  to  Bacon  as  first  fa- 
vourite, 1  suppose  any  one  conversant  with  the  life 
and  authentic  works  of  that  powerful  but  unamiable 
character,  must  agree  with  Mr.  Spedding  that,  un- 
less he  be  the  author  of  "  Shakespeare,"  neither  his 
life  nor  his  works  give  us  any  assurance  that  he 
could  excel  as  a  dramatic  poet.  Of  all  men  who 
have  left  their  impress  on  the  reign  of  the  first 
maiden  Queen,  not  one  can  be  found  who  was  so 
deficient  in  human  sympathies  as  Lord  Bacon.  As 
for  such  a  man  portraying  a  woman  in  all  her  na- 
tural simplicity,  purity,  and  grace,  as  to  his  ima- 
gining and  bodying  forth  in  natural  speech  and 
action  such  exquisite  creations  as  Miranda,  Perdita, 
Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Marina, — the  supposition  is  the 
height  of  absurdity.  What,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
led  astray  the  few  writers  who  have  set  up  a  claim 
for  Lord  Bacon,  is  his  admirable  gift  of  language, 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Shakespeare  himself.  This 
almost  unique  endowment  caused  Bacon  to  manifest 

VOL.  IX.  u 
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a  kind  of  likeness  to  Shakespeare  in  matters  into 
which  the  sympathies  of  the  man  and  the  training  of 
the  dramatic  poet  do  not  enter.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
cull  from  the  works  of  these  two  great  masters  a  con- 
siderable number  of  curious  parallels.  I  have  looked 
over  the  collections  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and 
Holmes,  and  1  must  confess  I  sun  astonished ;  but 
my  astonishment  has  not  been  provoked  by  the  quan- 
tity or  closeness  of  the  resemblances  adduced,  but  by 
the  spectacle  of  educated  men  attempting  to  found 
such  an  edifice  on  such  a  foundation.  1  could  from 
my  own  reading  add  to  their  collection  some  remark- 
able parallelisms  which  they  have  overlooked.^  But 
what  of  that?  Is  there  anything  singular  in  the 
case]  Not  at  all.  For  if  parallelisms  can  prove 
identity  of  authorship,  what  an  array  of  anonymous 
plays  ought  to  be  put  to  Shake^speare's  credit !  For 
instance,  the  old  play  called  *  Lust's  Dominion '  has 
no  owner:  in  the  course  of  its  perusal,  I  observed 
some  very  remarkable  parallels  between  its  text  and 
that  of  Shakespeare.  1  will  mention  two  by  way  of 
illustration.  In  act  i.,  scene  1,  the  Moor,  speaking 
of  the  multitude,  asks  the  Queen-mother, 

"  Who  arms  this  many-headed  beast,  but  you  ?  " 

Compare  this  with  Coriolanus,  act  iv.  scene  1, — 

"  The  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away." 

*  For  instance,  compare  the  following : — 

"  And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air,  (where 
it  comes  and  goes,  like  the  warbling  of  music,)  than  in  the  hand,"  etc. 
Essay  xlvi. 

"  O,  it  came  o*er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets ; 
Stealing  and  giving  odour." — Ihoelfth  Nigltt,  i.  1. 
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and  with  the  chorus  to  act  ii., '  Henry  IV./ — 

'^  The  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads." 

Again;  the  Queen-mother,  at  the  end  of  the  play 
(act  v.,  scene  3),  when  all  her  troubles  are  consum- 
mated, says, — 

"  1*11  now  repose  myself  in  peaceful  rest,  j 

And  fly  into  some  solitary  residence,  (P) 
Where  I'll  spin  out  the  remnant  of  my  life, 
In  true  contrition  for  my  past  offences." 

which  reminds  us  of  Paulina's  last  speech  in  'A 
Winter  s  Tale,'  somewhat  as  a  flowered  tea-tray  re- 
minds us  of  a  garden. 

How  many  of  such  resemblances  think  you  between 
'Lust's  Dominion'  and  Shakespeare  would  prove 
the  right  of  that  play  to  a  place  in  the  received  col- 
lection ?  My  answer  is  that  a  large  number  of  such 
cases  would  assuredly  dispose  of  that  claim,  and  a 
small  number  would  go  no  way  to  prove  it.  It  re- 
quires no  minute  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare's 
text  to  be  struck  with  that  inexhaustible  pregnancy 
of  language  which  rarely  repeats  an  image  once  ex- 
pressed, without  expressing  it  anew.  In  fact  it  is 
one  argument  against  Shakespeare's  authorship  of 
'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,'  which  has  his  name, 
along  with  Fletcher's,  on  the  title,  that  so  many 
Shakespearianisms  occur  in  its  text. 

"And  I 

Doe  here  present  this  Machine,  or  this  frame." 

Two  Nob.  X.  iii.  6. 

**  Thou  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power  has  tum'd 
Green  Neptune  into  purple.** 

Ibid,,  V.  1. 

u2 
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Palaicon  (addressing  Mass). 


«< 


Thou  great  decider 
Of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  heal'st  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  cur'st  the  world 
O'  the  pluresie  of  people." 

Ibid.,  V.  1. 


And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that,  because  Bacon 
writes,  "  All  was  inned  at  last  unto  the  King's  barn," 
and  " the  cold  becometh  more  eager"  therefore  he 
was  the  author  of  '  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  and 
•  Hamlet' 

Summarily  disallowing,  then,  the  claims  set  up  on 
behalf  of  Bacon,  I  proceed  to  consider,  with  the  ut- 
most brevity,  those  evidences  on  which  we  are  justified 
in  attributing  to  Shakespeare  the  chief  authorship  of 
the  dramas  which  have  the  passport  of  his  name. 
I  own  at  once  that  those  evidences  are  scanty :  not  so 
scanty  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  asserts,  for  he  cites  but 
four  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  given  in  Shake- 
speare's lifetime,  viz.  Francis  Meres  (1598);  William 
Basse  (1599?);  the  anonymous  author  of  'The  Re- 
turn from  Parnassus'  (1606,  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  1602),  who,  however,  does  not  connect  the 
poems  named  with  Shakespeare;  and  Ben  Jonson. 
In  fact,  th€|re  are  at  least  eleven  besides;  two  of 
whom  are  among  our  chief  witnesses.^ 


*  I  do  not  count  Spenser,  for  the  ofl-quoted  line  from  his  '  Teares  of 
the  Moses/ 

**  Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah !  is  dead  of  late," 

unquestionably  referred  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  whose  poetical  sobriquet 
was  Willy.  Thus,  in  an  eclogue  signed  A.  W.,  in  the  "  Poetical 
Ehapsody"  quoted  by  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  Introduction  to  "Seven 
English  Poetical  Miscellanies,"  1867,  occurs  the  following,  in  reference 
to  Sydney's  recent  death  :— 
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But  SO  little  weight  do  I  attach  to  contemporary 
rumour  as  an  evidence  of  authorship,  that  I  shall 
trouble  you  with  seven  witnesses  only.  Of  these, 
there  are  but  four  who  directly  identify  the  man,  or 
the  actor,  with  the  writer  of  the  plays  and  poems. 

The  first  witness  I  shall  call  is  John  Harrison;  the 
publisher ;  though  it  is  but  little  that  he  can  tell  us. 
It  was  for  him  that '  Venus  and  Adonis '  was  printed 
in  1593,  and  'The  Rape  of  Lucrece'  in  1594.  No 
author's  name  is  on  the  title-page  of  either.  But 
fortunately  he  prefixed  to  each  a  dedication  to  Lord 
Southampton,  subscribed  "  William  Shakespeare." 
It  is  to  me  quite  incredible  that  Harrison  would 
have  done  this,  unless  Shakespeare  had  written  the 
dedications,  or  at  least  had  been  a  party  to  them. 
Now  in  dedicating  the  first  poem,  the  undersigned 
speaks  of  it  as  "  my  unpolisht  lines,"  and  '^  the  first 
heir  of  my  invention,"  and  he  promises  to  honour  his 
patron  "  with  some  graver  labour :"  in  dedicating  the 
second  poem  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  my  untutored  lines," 
and  adds,  "  what  I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I  have 
to  do  is  yours,  being  part  in  all  I  have,  devoted 
yours." 

So  far,  then,  we  have  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove 

"  We  deera'd  our  Willy  aye  should  live, 
So  sweet  a  sound  his  pipe  could  give  ; 

But  cruell  death 

Hath  stopt  his  breath : 
Dumb  lies  his  pipe  that  wont  so  sweet  to  sound  V* 


Besides,  as  Mr.  Halliwell  has  proved,  Spenser's  allusion  could  not  be 
to  Shakespeare  ;  for  the  '  T^ares  of  the  Muses  '  was  written  about  1580, 
and  published  ten  years  later.  Shakespeare  was  but  sixteen  years  old 
in  1580,  and  was  not  known  in  London  as  a  poet  till  eight  or  nine  years 
afterwards. 
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that  one  William  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  both 
these  poem8.    Three  or  four  years  later  a  well-known 
man  of  letters  named  Francis  Meres,  speaks  of  Shake- 
speare as  the  author  of  *  Venus  and  Adonis/  '  Lu- 
crece/  sundry  sonnets,  and  ten  specified  plays.     Of 
these  plays  nine  are  known  to  us  and  received  as 
Shakespeare's.     Meres'  testimony  is  given  in  seven 
pages  of  his  book,    called  'Palladis  Tamia — Wit's 
Commonwealth,'  1598 ;  but  I  have  never  seen  quoted 
any  of  his  remarks  on  Shakespeare's  works,  except 
the  stock  passages  on  folios  281  and  282,  which  one 
writer  evidently  borrows  from  another  to  save   the 
trouble  of  consulting  the  original.     It  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  on  the  first  page  of  folio  280,  Meres 
selects  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton, 
Warner,  Shakespeare,  Marlow,  and  Chapman,  as  the 
poets  by  whom  the  English  tongue  was  "  mightily 
enriched,  and  gorgeouslie  invested  in  rare  ornaments 
and  resplendent  abiliments;"  and  it  is  evident  from 
subsequent  remarks  that  he  awarded  the  palm  to  the 
authors  of  the  '  Faerie  Queen '  and  the  *  Arcadia.' 

Robert  Greene  (the  abler  and  better  known  of  the 
two  Elizabethan  poets  of  that  surname)  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  plays  in  conjunction  with  Marlow,  Lodge, 
Nash,  and  others,  which  had  great  popularity  before 
the  advent  of  Shakespeare.  In  his  last  publication, 
called  'A  Groatsworth  of  Wit  Bought  with  a  Mil- 
lion of  Repentance,'  1592,  he  addresses  an  admo- 
nition to  three  of  his  associates,  exhorting  them  to 
abandon  play-writing.  These  we  may  readily  identify 
as  Marlow,  Lodge,  and  Peele.  Then  follow  the 
words,  so  often  quoted,  which  are  for  us  the  im- 
portant testimony : — 
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"  Base-minded  men,  all  of  you,  if  by  my  misery  ye  be  not 
warned ;  for  unto  none  of  you  (like  me)  sought  those  burs 
to  cleave :  those  puppets  (I  mean)  that  speak  from  our 
mouths,  those  antics  garnished  in  our  colours.  .  .  ,  Yes, 
trust  them  not :  for  there  is.  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with 
our  feathers,  that  with  his  tyger^s  heart,  wrapt  in  a  player's 
hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse,  as  the  best  of  you." 

So  far  it  might  be  conjectured  that  Shakespeare  is 
the  man  alluded  to:  providentially  Greene  adds 
these  words,  which  convert  that  conjecture  into  a 
certainty : — 

"  and    being   an    absolute   Johannes  Fac  totnm,   is  in  his 
own  conceit  the  only  Shakes-scene  in  a  country.'^ 

Burs,  puppets^  antics,  crows  in  peacock's  feathers, 
— such  are  the  hard  words  he  gives  the  players;  and 
these  he  follows  up  with  a  second  instalment  of  abu- 
sive epithets — apes,  rude  grooms^  buckram  gentlemen, 
peasants,  and  painted  monsters.  Why,  this  insolence 
out-Nashes  Nash ! 

Now  in  turning  this  extract  to  account,  we  must 
be  more  cautious  than  dramatic  critics  usually  are  to 
avoid  reasoning  in  a  circle.  If  we  are  fully  satisfied 
that  Shake-scene  is  a  pun  upon  Shakespeare,  indepen- 
dently of  the  verse  (which,  like  Shake-scene,  is  in 
italics),  we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  Greene,  or  one 
of  the  dramatists  admonished  by  him,  wrote  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  '  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,'  and  that  Shakespeare  pillaged  his 
predecessors'  work  "  to  beautify,"  or  rather  to  fabri- 
cate his  third  part  of  *  Henry  VI.'  Anyhow,  the 
line  quoted,  or  rather  travestied,  occurs  in  both  the 
'  True  Tragedy '  and  III  '  Henry  VI.' 
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The  conclusion  being  reached  that  Shakespeare  is 
the  player  assailed  by  Greene,  the  testimony  of 
Henry  Chettle,  the  editor  of  Greene's  *  Groatsworth 
of  Wit,'  is  invested  with  a  curious  and  special  inter- 
est. Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  that  book, 
Chettle  published  a  work  of  fiction  called  '  Kind 
Hart's  Dream.'  He  here  refers  to  the  preceding 
work,  and  confesses  to  having  expunged  from  the 
manuscripts  some  of  Greene's  hard  words;  but  he 
protests  that  he  added  nothing  to  it.  After  remark- 
ing on  the  admonition  to  the  three  dramatists,  he 
adds  this  sputter  of  solecisms : — 

"  The  other,  whom  I  did  not  spare  so  much,  as  since  I 
wish  I  had,  for  that,  I  have  moderated  the  hate  of  living 
writers,  and  might  have  used  my  own  discretion,  (especially 
in  such  a  case,  the  Author  being  dead),  that  I  did  not,  I  am 
as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault ;  because 
myself  have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil,  than  he  ex- 
cellent in  the  quality  he  professes  :  besides  diverse  of  wor- 
ship have  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues 
his  honesty  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing  that  approves 
his  art.'^io 

This  is  indeed  a  singular  apology.  We  may  pic- 
ture to  our  mind's  eye  the  shadowless  man,  the  tinker 
of  old  plays,  the  second-rate  actor,  who  had  already, 
like  the  hero  of  his  masterpiece 

**  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people/' 

but  who  as  yet  had  not  become  a  man  of  worship, 

^^  Gabriel  Harvey  was  even  more  complimentary  to  the  upstart 
crow.  '*  I  speak  generally  to  every  springing  wit,  but  more  especially 
to  a  few  :  and,  at  this  instant,  singularly  to  one,  whom  I  salute  with  a 
hundred  blessings."  Four  letters  especially  touching  Eobert  Green, 
and  other  parties  by  him  abused,  1592;  third  letter  dated  Sept.  9, 
1592. 
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and  an  armiger  in  right  of  gentle  blood,  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  unpretending  frankness,  his  modesty, 
and  his  gentleness,  disarming  his  contemptuous  and 
jealous  traducers  ;  insomuch  that  the  respectable 
Henry  Chettle,  who  had  never  been  a  motley  and 
a  vagrant,  is  induced  to  give  the  author  of  '  Hamlet ' 
an  acceptable  testimonial.  Well,  for  my  part,  I 
honour  Chettle  for  this  tardy  act  of  justice. 

I  suppose  I  must,  in  the  next  place,  cite  the  osten- 
sible editors  of  the  first  collection  of  Shakespeare's 
works ;  for  they  were  none  other  than  Heminge  and 
Condell,  two  of  the  company  of  players  which,  at  the 
accession  of  James  the  First,  was  under  the  joint  man- 
agement of  Lawrence  Fletcher  and  William  Shake- 
speare. But  unfortunately  for  their  credit  and  our 
satisfaction  their  prefatory  statement  contains,  or  at 
least  suggests,  what  they  must  have  known  to  be  false. 
They  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  their  edition  was 
printed  from  Shakespeare's  manuscripts. 

"who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a 
most  gentle  expresser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went 
together  :  And  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easi- 
nesse,  that  wee  haue  scarse  receiued  from  him  a  blot  in  his 
papers/' 

Now  we  have  positive  knowledge  of  a  fact  incon- 
sistent with  this  excerpt.  We  know  that  the  text  of 
seven  of  the  plays  in  that  edition  was  printed  from 
the  quarto  editions,  which  they  denounce  as  stolen 
and  surreptitious,  "maimed,  and  deformed  by  the 
frauds  and  steal thes  of  injurious  impostors,"  and 
which  plays  they  now  offer  "  cur'd  and  perfect  of 
their  limbes." 
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Notwithstanding  this,  the  testimony  of  Shake- 
speare's fellows  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight 
in  the  question  of  authorship.  It  is  to  me  incredible 
that  they  should  in  that  matter  have  attempted  a 
fraud  which  must  have  been  transparent  to  the  noble 
brothers  who  lent  their  patronage  to  the  volume,  and 
which  must  sooner  or  later  have  been  exposed  in  the 
face  of  all  England. 

Our  last  and   principal   witness  is   Ben   Jonson, 
though    he   is    less   communicative   than   might    be 
expected  considering  the  closeness  of  his  friendship 
with  Shakespeare.     In  what  he  writes  of  the  man,  he 
seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we  know  all  about 
him  already,  and  the  things  he  tells  us  are  not  those 
which  we  most  want  to  know.     There  are  the  verses 
prefixed  to  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  and    the 
remarks  entitled,  I)e  Shakespeare  nostratij  in  his  pos- 
thumous work  called  '  Timber  or  Discoveries.'     These 
remarks  must  be  read  in  connection  with  Heminge 
and  Condell's  preface  to  the  first  folio,  and  with  the 
Induction  to  Ben  Jonson's  play,  entitled  '  The  Staple  of 
News.'     In  the  latter,  Expectation  says  to  Prologue, 
"  Sir,  I  can  expect  much."      Prologue  answers,  ''  I 
fear  too  much,  lady;  and  teach  others  to  do  the  like." 
Expectation  rejoins,  "  I  can  do  that,  too,  if  I  have 
cause."     To  which  Prologue  says,  "Cry  you  mercy, 
you  never  did  wrong,  but  with  just  cause."     Truly 
one  would  never  have  found  any  evidence  for  Shake- 
speare in  that,  but  for  the  explanation  which  Ben 
vouchsafes  in  his  '  Timber.'     He  writes :  — 

^^  I  remember,  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an 
honour  to  Shakespeare  that  in  his  writing  (whatsoever  he 
penned)  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.    My  answer  hath  been, 
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Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand.     Which  they  thought  a 
malevolent  speech.     I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but  for 
their  ignorance,  who  chose  that  circumstance  to  commend 
their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most  faulted ;  and  to  justify 
mine  own  candour:  for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour 
his   memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.     He 
was  (indeed)  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature ;  had 
an  excellent  phantasy,  brave  notions,  imd  gentle  expres- 
sions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility,  that  sometimes 
it  was   necessary  he   should  be  stopped :    Sufflaminandvs 
erat,  as  Augustus  says  of  Haterius.     His  wit  was  in  his 
own  power,  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too.     Many 
times  he  fell  into  those  things,  could  not  escape  laughter : 
as  when  he  said  in  the  person  of  Csssar,  one  speaking  to 
him,  '  Caesar  thou  dost  me  wrong.'      He  replied,  ^  Caesar 
did  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause,'  and  such  like  ;  which 
were  ridiculous.     But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  vir- 
tues.    There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to  be 
pardoned.'' 

This  is  direct  testimony,  not  merely  to  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  play  of  ^  Julius  Caesar/ 
but  that  .Caesar's  reply  to  Metellus  Cimber  was, — 

**  Cresar  did  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause, 
Nor  without  cause  will  he  be  satisfied." 

But  of  course  the  editors  will  not  have  it.  It  is  pro- 
verbial that  office  is  a  potent  perverter  of  the  judg- 
ment. It  would  seem  as  if  a  critic  became  blear-eyed 
as  soon  as  he  turned  editor. 

We  may,  I  think,  unreservedly  accept  the  whole  of 
Ben's  testimony  in  this  matter.  The  five  couplets 
which  he  wrote  on  Droeshout's  engraved  portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  prefixed  to  the  early  folios,  are,  I  am 
afraid,  merely  complimentary :  besides,  they  are  little 
more  than  a  translation.     Mr.  J.  Hain  Friswell  has 
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been  bo  kind  as  to  refer  me  to  an  old  portrait  (1588) 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  "Tres  Thomse  "  of  Staple- 
ton,  under  which  are  the  following  lines : — 


Corporis  effigiem  dedit  »nea  lamina.    At  6  si 
Effigiem  mentis  sic  daret  iste  liber." 


Ben  Jonson's  lines — 

"  O,  could  he  bat  have  drawne  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face  ;  the  print  would  then  surpasse 
All,  that  was  ever  wit  in  brass." 

are  but  an  expansion  of  the  Latin  couplet,  as  Mr. 
Friswell  says,  "  with  a  certain  back  twisV 

It  is  not,  however,  these  lines  on  which  we  rely  as 
an   evidence  of  authorship,  but  the  forty  couplets 
which  follow  the  preface  to. the  Folio  1623,  addressed 
by  Ben  "To  the  memory  of  my  beloved,  the  author, 
Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  and  what  he  hath  left  us." 
These  verses  are  a  precious  testimony,  both  to  the 
authorship  of  the  plays  and  to  Ben's  friendly  estimate 
of  the  author's  genius.     But  forasmuch  as  they  do 
not  deal  in  specialities,  I  have  no  occasion,  to  quote 
them  at  length.    It  is  curious  that  one  of  the  phrases 
of  eulogy  here  employed  is  repeated  by  Ben  almost 
totidem  verbis  in  a  note  entitled  "  Scriptorum  Cata- 
logus,"  in  his  '  Timber ;'  but  it  is  there  applied  to 
Lord  Bacon.     To  Shakespeare  he  says, — 

"  O,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 
Leave  thee  alone,  for  the  comparison 
Of  all,  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughtie  Eome 
Sent  forth,"  etc. 

Of  Bacon  he  writes, — 

^'  He  who  hath  filled  up  all  numbers,  and  performed  that 
in  our  tongue  which  may  be  compared  or  preferred  either 
to  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome.^^ 
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Of  course  the  heretics  have  not  been  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  resemblance.  They  are  welcome 
to  what  it  is  worth. 

The  conclusion  which  I  think  we  may  safely  draw 
from  the  evidences  adduced  is,  that  no  other  knov^Ti 
name  is  entitled  to  the  credit  awarded  by  common 
consent   to  '^William   Shakespeare,"   unless  we   go 
back  to  the  playwrights  who  preceded  him,  and  are 
able  to  identify  the  authors  of  those  plays  on  which 
Shakespeare  founded  so  many  of  his.     In  this  case  a 
residual  problem  is  presented  to  us  of  so  great  diffi- 
culty, that  at  present  no   approximation  has  been 
made  to  its  solution,  and  though  it  is  one  which  has 
a  special  interest  for  me,  and  comes  within  the  scope 
of  my  subject,  its  treatment  would  require  the  mo- 
nopoly of  a  separate  paper. 

Certain  it  is  that  in  a  considerable  number  (I  think 
more  than  one-half)  of  the  plays,  Shakespeare's  all- 
assimilating  genius  derives  its  pabulum  from  the 
clumsy  productions  of  earlier  writers.  To  get  an 
adequate  notion  of  Shakespeare's  art  in  this  sort  of 
work,  I  commend  to  your  attention  the  play  of 
'King  John,'  in  comparison  with  'The  Trouble- 
some Reign,'  and  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  you  do 
not  acquire  an  entirely  new  notion  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  talent. 

If  I  might  venture  to  express  my  own  opinion  on 
this  difficult  inquiry,  I  should  say,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility, several  of  the  comedies  (strictly  so  called),  and 
of  the  tragedies,  'Macbeth,'  ' Coriolanus,'  and  'Ju- 
lius Caesar,'  are  not  indebted  to  any  older  plays  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  that '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,' 
'Troilus  and  Cressida,'  and   the  'Tempest,'  are,  in 
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the  profoundest  sense,  original  compositions;  the  en- 
tire structure,  as  well  as  the  architecture  of  each 
play,  being  wholly  due  to  Shakespeare's  incomparable 
art.     Looking  at  those  three  plays  only,  unless,  in- 
deed, my  judgment   has  been  warped  by  force  of 
habit,  I  there  discern  the  figure  of  a  poet  who  was 
of  a  more  "  select  and  generous  chief "  than  any  of 
the  imaginative  writers  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     Haz- 
litt,  who  proclaimed  Shakespeare's  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  superiority  to  the  men  of  that  day,  qualified 
his  verdict  by  saying  that  "  it  was  a  common  and  a 
noble  brood."     With  Mr.  Alexander  Dyce,  let  me 
say  that  "  falser  remark  was  never  made  by  critic." 
That  the  times  were  curiously  favourable  to  genius 
may  be  allowed ;  and  we  may  agree  with  Goethe's 
opinion,  that  much  of  what  the  giants  of  those  days 
became  and  achieved  was  due  to  the  "stimulating 
atmosphere  "  in  which  they  lived.     None  can  say  to 
what  forest  trees  the  garden  flowers  of  our  day,  such 
as  Tennyson  and  Browning,  might  have  waxed,  had 
they  been  planted  in  an  Elizabethan  soil.     But  if  so 
much  be  due  to  a  m^n's  surroundings,  we  must  also 
admit  with  sorrow,  that  the  direction  into  which  the 
energies  of  Englishmen  have  been  diverted  is  so  un- 
favourable to  artistic  life,  that  an  artist  of  Shake- 
speare's stamp  will  never  more  be  possible  among  us ; 
that  we  "  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 
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DIALECT. 

BY    MACKENZIE   B.  C.  WALCOTT,   B.D.,    F.S.A.,    ETC.,   PRffiCENl'OE 
AND   FBEBENDABT   OF  CHICHESTER   CATHEDRAL. 

Mr.  John  Russell  Smith  published  in  1839  a  com- 
prehensive work  on  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land dialects,  embracing  various  early  collections; 
and  in  1859  Mr.  William  Dickinson's  Glossary. 
There  are  glossaries  attached  to  Robert  Anderson's 
'Ballads,'  to  JoUie's  'Sketch  of  Cumberland  Man- 
ners,' 1811,  and  West's  'Guide  to  the  Lakes,'  pp. 
301-306 :  but  these  contain  for  the  most  part  mere 
lists  of  words ;  Mr.  Dickinson  only  in  a  few  instances 
adventuring  on  etymological  derivations.  Bishop 
Nicolson's  collection  is  more  comprehensive  and 
scholarly  in  selection.  I  have  carefully  noted  the 
occurrence  of  similar  words  in  East  Anglia  as  in 
the  Promptorium  Parvulorum ;  in  the  North  of 
England  as  recorded  by  Brockett,  and,  across  the 
Border,  where  they  have  been  embodied  in  Jamie- 
son's  Dictionary.  But  there  are  many  differences, 
e,  g.y  for  instance  in  new  words : — 
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aamens  of  the  ear. 

glop. 

scammell. 

acram. 

gobstick. 

scug. 

benison. 

grave. 

seggd. 

blake. 

groats. 

sool. 

brot. 

heir-lume. 

steak. 

bane-ploughs. 

hell. 

strand. 

bore. 

heuUat. 

sturk. 

clemmed. 

holm. 

this  geats. 

copt. 

hul. 

unlead. 

cum  miter. 

ilkin. 

wand. 

cuuthanks. 

hoven-bread. 

wedds. 

dommat. 

joap. 

weel. 

doughty. 

jurr. 

wellaneer. 

earn. 

keostrel. 

welkin. 

een. 

kipper. 

welt. 

eath. 

lether. 

wheen. 

foordayes. 

laykin. 

whean-cat. 

formaal. 

liethwake. 

whilk. 

forthy. 

Kft. 

whune. 

forwhy. 

lob. 

yeast. 

frust. 

luve. 

yeather. 

fae. 

malison. 

yoad. 

gam-windles. 

meagh. 

yuck. 

giverons. 

nedder. 

yud. 

glee. 

ousel. 

Derivations. 

corse. 

lake. 

tyke,  a  worm. 

cowp. 

marra. 

Prompt.  Parv 

cutill. 

mould  warp. 

wad. 

hagmena. 

shed. 

spelch. 

hulely. 

whittle. 

stot. 

keckle. 

Cumbrian  Dialect  Two  Centuries  ago. 
The  following  glossary  is  an  abridgment  (in  illus- 
trations only)  of '  Glossarium  Brigantinum,  coUectore 
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GuiL  Nicolson.  Coll.  Reg.  Oxon.  A.B.  1677/  now  in 
the  Chapter  Library  of  Carlisle,  among  Bishop  Nicol- 
son^s  MSS.  i.  fo.  355,  etc.  He  explains  it  as  a  voca^ 
bulary  of  words  in  use  in  Cumberland  and  West  more* 
land,  and  unjustly  regarded  as  barbarisms  by  the 
English  of  the  South.  The  illustrations  are  made 
from  various  languages,  Chaucer,  early  translations 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  King  James's  Poems.  Philo- 
logists will  easily  supply  these,  which  would  render 
the  paper  too  long  for  the  readers'  patience,  as  ad- 
ditional notes  have  been  added  from  Jamieson  and 
Brockett,  and  other  standard  works  of  later  date. 

William  Nicolson,  D.D.,  June  23,  1702,  F.R.S., 
was  a  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Nicolson  and  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Brisco,  bom  at  Plumland,  Cumberland,  in 
1655 ;  he  became  Fellow  of  Queen's  Coll.  Oxford,  July 
3, 1679 ;  Vicar  of  Torpenhoe,  1681 ;  Prebendary,  Nov. 
17, 1681 ;  and  Archdeacon,  Oct.  3,  1682,  of  Carlisle. 
He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Carlisle  at  Lambeth, 
June  14,  1702,  and  translated  to  Deny,  May  2, 1718, 
and  thence  to  Cashel,  Jan.  28, 1727.  He  was  appointed 
Lord  Almoner,  1715,  but  shortly  after  resigned.  He 
married  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Archer,  of  Cumber-, 
land.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Secretary  of  Stafe, 
sent  him  to  Leipsic  in  1678  to  learn  Dutch  and 
other  Continental  languages.  This  led  to  his  publi- 
cation of  the  English  Atlas ;  the  account  of  Poland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Germany,  1680. 
He  also  wrote  the  Historical  Library  of  England, 
1696-9,  Ireland,  1712,  Scotland,  1724,  and  Leges 
Machiarum,  1705.  Atterbury  criticized  his  Histori- 
cal Library,  and  in  consequence, .  Nicolson  delayed 
hia  installation  as  Dean  of  Carlisle,  whioh  irritated 
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him  greatly,  and  led  to  a  painful  rupture  between 
them.  Nicolson  died  suddenly,  Feb.  13,  1727,  and 
was  buried  at  Derry.  His  arms  were  Az.  2  bars 
erm.  in  chief,  3  suns,  or.  (From  a  MS.  *  History  of 
English  Episcopate.') 

Aahens  of  the  sab^  a  swelling  in  the  palate ;  Saxon^  oman. 
Aaxery,  a  cupboard^  aumbry.     Ahnery^  a  safe  for  meat^ 

Prompt.  Parv.  i.   10.      Anglo-Saxon^   ahneriga,   a   cup- 
board; Latin^  almariolum. 
Aanbobn^    an    afbemoon    bit;    Saxon,   undemtid.     9  a.m. 

(Endoms,  afternoon  drinkings,  Brockett,  155. 
AcRAM,  a  Border  jadgment,  whereby  a  clergyman  lay  bomid 

till  his  champion's  victory  or  fall  determined  his  fate. 

Jamieson  gives  '  acre/  an  old  sort  of  duel  with  sword  and 

lafice. 
Addle,  to  earn.    Addle  v.  eddle  (Brockett,  2),  to  earn  by 

labom*. 
Amell,   betwixt;    Saxon,   on  middeL      Brockett   suggests 

Swedish,  emellan,  and  Danish,  imellen. 
Akekst,  over  against;  Scottish,  anefit ;  Greek,  ivavriov;  used 

by  Chaucer  and  Ben  Jonspn.     Jamieson  suggests  Anglo- 
Saxon,  ongean,  Mces.  Goth,  and  Germ,  cmdi;   Su.  Goth. 

cmda,  against. 
Antebs,  if  perhaps ;  contraction  of  adventure,  peraunture, 

peradventure.     Anters,  Brockett  says,  in  case,  lest,  from 

Dutch  and&rs. 
Are  lumes,  heirlooms. 
Abvel-bbead,  bread  eaten  at  funerals  by  the  friends  of  the 

departed.    Arvel,  Brockett  suggests  from  Welsh,  arwyl, 

frineral  obsequies ;  Jamieson, 
Ask,  a  newt  or  eft  (?  corruption  of  asp).     Brockett  suggests 

Gaelic  asc ;  Jamieson. 
AsTiTE,  as   soon;    Saxon  and  Isl.   Ud.      Brockett,   p.  8. 

Jamieson  says  ''  better.^' 
Atteecop,  a  spider;  Saxon,  attermppe,  a  poison  cup,  very 

venomous;  used  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.     At* 
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terooppe^  Pcampt.  Parr.  i.  16.     Bay  says  in  Cumber- 
land  and  in  Yoricshire  it  mews  the  web,      See  also 
Jamieson. 
Baks^  ready ;  Jamieson. 
Bakn^  a  child;  Saato»,  bearn;  Mwb,  Croth,  ba/rn,  Shakeppeare, 

'  AH's  Well'  aad  '  Winter's  Tale/  beam. 
Bass^  a  perch  (?  from  this  Bassenthwaite).     Bi^s,  Wiltshire^ 

matting  (see  also  Brockett,  p.  13). 
Beck,  a  brook^  Norske;   Jamieson;  a  mountain  stream, 

Brockett,  p.  14, 
BssLD^  a  shelter.    Brockett  suggests  bcehf  a  habitation ;  Ja- 
mieson.    Beeldynge,  a  building.  Prompt.  Parv.  i.  30. 
B£E/rxif ,  Hay-day,    Brockett  says  '  bail '  is  a  beacon ;  Isl. 

bal^  a  fire  pile.    Jamieson  adds  tein,  Qaelic,  fire« 
BsKNisoN,  blessing ;  Saxon,  benison  ;  Fr.  benediction. 
BisPELL,  wicked,  a  rogue;  Saxon,  biapeU,  a  byword.     By- 
spelt,  a  misphi0yotis  or  awkward  person  acting  as  if  under 
a  spell,  Brockett,  S5.     Jamieson  says,  a  rare  person. 
Blaks,  bright  blackish-brown ;  Saxon,  blcee.    Blake,  yellow- 

ink,  :&om  Dutch,  bleek,  pale,  Brockett,  p.  17. 
Blin,  to  cease;  Sa^on,  blinncm;  Jamieson;  Mces,   Goth. 

aflinnan;  Germ,  bihmnan. 
Blume,  to  blossom ;  Jamieson.   Blome,  flower.  Prompt,  Parr. 

i.  40. 
BooBT,  to  jest;  ''it's  ijl  boorti»g  with  edge  Jumes.*'   Boord, 

Brockett,  p.  24. 
BowB,  a  parlour;  Sas^on,  bur.    Brockett  says  Isl.  bouan,  to 
dwell.    Bowre  chamber.  Prompt.  Parv.  i.  46.     Spenser 
uses  the  word  for  a  lady's  rpom  in  Rosamond's  bower  at 
Woodstock. 
BbaK-new,  fire-new,  newly  put  out  of  tfcie  fire;    Dutch, 
brand  meww ;  Brockett,  p.  25.    Shakespeare  jipes  'fire- 
new'  fortune  or  arms,  as  if  fresh  fi:om  the  furnace  op 
glossing-iron. 
To  BBADE  OF,  to  resemble,     Jainieson  suggests  Isl.  bregda  ; 
and  Brockett  says,  p.  25,  from  Sti,     Goth,  brua,  family 
likeness* 

x2 
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Bbiog^  a  bridge ;  Sazon^  bricg.  Jamieson^  Sa.  Groth.  brygga, 
Belg.  brug.    Brygge,  a  bridge^  Prompt.  Parv.  i.  51 . 

Bbimmel  KTTE8,  bramble-berries ;  Sazon^  beig-bram;  brym- 
meyle^  Prompt.  Parv.  i.  49.  Bummell  kites^  bramble- 
berries^  Durham ;  blackberries^  Newc.,  Brockett^  p.  32. 

Bbott^  scattered  com  at  a  bam  door  or  below  a  stack;  Saxon^ 

.    gebroie,  fragments. 

BuNE-FLOUOHS,  ploughs-  of  tenants;  Sazon^  or  gebuende, 
bound  to  serve  their  landlord  at  his  call.  Boon^  a  service 
or  bonns  done  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord,  Brockett^  22  ; 
boon  days  were  those  on  which  sach  services  were  ren- 
dered. 

Burn,  a  brook ;  Saxon,  byame.  Brockett  says  a  bam  is  a 
valley  brook  fed  by  springs,  a  beck  a  mountainous 
stream,  p.  33. 

BusE,  ox  stall ;  Jamieson. 

Btre,  a  cowhouse ;  Saxon,  byre ;  byer,  Brockett,  p.  35. 

Cawell,  a  poultry  pen. 

Chibe,  a  leek.     Latin,  c(qpe,  a  chive. 

Clemmed,  very  thirsty ;  Saxon,  beclcemed,  hungered,  starved, 

•  like  Gloucester,  clammed ;  Dan.  hlemme,  to  pinch. 

Cleugh  or  Clughe,  a  breach  down  a  hillside;  Saicon, 
clud ;  Dan.  Mop ;  Jamieson.  Cleugh,  a  ravine  between 
predpitoua  banks  with  running  water  betweea  them, 
Brockett,  43. 

Click,  to  snatch ;  Saxon,  gelceeccm.  Click,  to  seize  hastily ; 
Germ.  hUcken,  to  throw,  Brockett,  p.  43. 

CoDD,  a  pillar;  KmSiov,  Greek;  Saxon,  codde,  a  bag;  Isl. 
hodds,  a  pillar,  Brockett,  44 ;  Jamieson. 

Copt,  proud ;  Saxon,  cop,  a  head. 

Corse,  a  dead  body,  airb  rov  yptoro^ ;  Latin,  corpus^    Coors, 

-    Prompt.  Parv.  i.  94. 

CoWP,  to  chop  or  change ;  Saxon,  ceapcm  ;  Su.  Goth,  koepa, 
Brockett,  46,  e,  g.  horse  coupers,  i.  e.  dealers ;  Norweg. 

\  kavpa,  to  purchase.     Yerstegan  speaks  of  chapmen  or 
;  copemen. 

CowsHOT,  a  stock-dove;  Saxon,  cusceote;  cushat,, from  citac. 
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:  chaste,  in  aUasion  to  its  fidelity ;   others  derive  it  from 
cooing,  Brockett,  52 ;  Jamieson. 
CsAGO,  a  neck  (Dickinson  says  the  face) ;  Sa.  Groth.  hrage  ; 

Tent,  kraeghe;  Jamieson. 
Cbagg^  a  rock;  Comw.  ha/rah;  Ir.  ka/rraig;  Oael.  creag;  Ja- 
mieson. 
Cbumb,  to  bellow  like  an  ox;  Saxon,  runian,  to  whisper; 
cran,  croon^.  Dutch  hreunen,  Brockett,  49.     Bamsey  uses 
it  in  '  The  Gentle  Shepherd.' 
CuMMiTEK,  godmother ;  commater» 
CcTN  THANKS^  to  givo  thanks. 
CuTiiiL,  to  chat;  Greek,  kwtiXXio,    Jamieson  gives  'cuitle,' 

to  wheedle. 
DiTBGHT,  to  wipe.    Deet  or  dight,  to  dress,  clean,  or  winnow 
com ;  Saxon,  ddhtan,  to  arrange,  prepare ;  Latin,  dictare. 
Deft,  pretty ;  Saxon,  gecUeft,  fitting,  handy,  neat,  Brockett, 

p.  55. 
Ding,  to  beat ;  Saxon,  dencgan  ;  Su.  Goth,  daenga,  Brockett, 

56 ;  Jamieson :  e.  g,,  ding-dong. 
DoBBY,   a  dotard;   Saxon,   dobgende,  a  clown;   Jamieson. 
Dobby,  a  demon,*  Brockett,  56,  malicious  or  good-natured, 
strangling  a  horseman  from  behind,  or  doing  farm-work 
.  at  night. 

DoMNAT,  wicked;  evidently  damnatus. 
Doughty,  stout ;  Saxon,  dohtig. 
Dow,  to  be  good  for  something ;  Saxon,  dean  or  duga/ft ; 

Tent,  dooghen,  Jamieson. 
Dbee,  to  hold  out;  Saxon,  adreogan,  to  undergo;  adj.  long, 

wearisome.     Dree,  to  endure,  Brockett,  60. 
Druey,  muddy ;  Saxon,  d/reorig.     Drublie,  Jamieson,  from 
Saxon,  dry/cm,  to  disturb.  Tent,  d/roef,  turbid.     Druve, 
.  drury;  Saxon,  gedrefcm;  to  disturb,  Brockett,  61. 
Earn,  an  uncle. 

Ebn,  eyes ;  an  oven ;  Jamieson. 
Eeth,  easy ;  Saxon,  eathe. 

Elding,  fuel ;   Saxon,  ceht,  fire ;  Jamieson.     Brockett  adds 
Isl.  elldr,  Dan.  ild,  p,  64. 
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iJiiLSBTBEB^  alder;  Saxcxij  alor;   aJ^jr,  Swediab.     Brockett 

adds  Germ,  eller.     The  north  holds  the  tree  m  ^reat 

▼eneration. 
Faid,  to  catch;  Saxon, /on;  or  rather  the  Scottish,  Swedidi^ 

ajid  Icd.fd,  and  Dattieh/oit,  to  obtain. 
Fain,  glad;  Saxon, /ce^ian  or  foegan ;  Prompt.  Parr.  i.  146. 

Fayne,  libens  ;  lal.  feguiuy  Brockett,  67.      Shakespeare^ 

2  Hen.  VI.,  "  No  man  alive  so  fain  as  1.**     Prov.  '^  Pair 

words  make  fools  fain/* 
Fang,  to  seize ;  Saxon, /arigfctn.  Prompt.  Panr.  i.  lAi9,f<mgyn^ 

apprehendo. 
Fawss,  canning;   Saxon,  fiec%,  deceit.     Fanse,  Jamiesoa. 

Itinerant  tinkers  and  fortune-tellers,  Brockett,  69. 
F£LL,   fiei*ce;    Saxon,  felly  a  mountain;   more  properly  a 

diain  of  high  steep  hills,  and  high  lands  fit  only  for 

pasktres. 
Fettle,  to  set  about  business ;  Saxon,  g&fceta/n,  to  famish ; 

IbIi  and  Gothic,  JUla,  adparare.    Sn.  Goth.  faeUl,  a  bond ; 

as  if  bound  to  do  a  thingj  or  fyM,  earnestness  to  repair, 

Brockett,  71. 
Flitb,  to  scold ;  SaXon,  flitan,  to  brawL    Janueeon,  flyte ; 

Brockett,  75. 
Fluke,  a  plaice;   Saxon^  floe,  a  flat  fish;  platieaa,  plaice. 

Flook,  a  flounder,  Brockett,  74* 
Flyeb,  to  laugh  scornfully;  Saxon, j^owd.     Brockett,  74,  to 

laugh  in  one^s  sleeve  j  IsL  fiyra. 
FooEDAYES,  late  in  the  date,  Saxon ;  fotth  dvug^s, 
FoEMAL,  to  bespeak ;  Saxon, /ormoeZ,  an  agreements 
FoETHY,  therefore;  Saxon, /or^%. 
FoEWHY,  wherrfore ;  Saxon, /orAitry. 
Found,  to  go  about;  Saxon, /tmdtcm,  to  go,  Dickiusou^ 
Febmd,  strange;  Saxon, ^emd,  Brockett,  76;  Dan* ^emme^; 

Germ,  fremdi 
Feust,  to  trust. 
FuE,  to  found. 

Gang,  to  go;  Saxon,  gwngdn,  Brockett,  7&» 
Gaenwindlbs,  yam-winders ;  Saxpn,  g^eam-wtidfeZ* 
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Gan^    to  force^  airo  toO  arfyapeitiv;   IsL  giarUj  to  effect, 
Jamieson^  s.  v. ;  Scandinavian  gwra, 

I  

^EAX^  to  grieve ;  Saxon^  geallan,  to  gall.     GeaUed^  galled, 
GnAT^  a  highway  or  street;  Isl.  gaia;  Anglo-Saxon,  geat, 

a  waj^  as  in  Bamsgate^  Margate^  eto.^  on  the  S.E.  coast. 

In  Prompt.  Parv.  it  is  rendered  '  compitanx '  (i.  188)  and 

^  pc«rta.'     Brockett  spells  it  gget,  gate,  a  street,  79. 
GeavelOO,  a  croe,  vectis  £^rea;   Saxon,  ga/oeloc,  a  javelin. 

Jamieson,  for  an  iron  lever;  Su.  Goth.  gaffloJc,  a  Northern 

javeim,  Brockett,  79. 
Geeb,  fiirnitnre;  Saxon,  geome  or  geara,  prepared  or  gar 

arms  (?  from  this,  harness).     G^ar,  Brockett,  80,  stock 

^wealth. 
GiF,  if;  Saxon,  gif,  Brockett,  81. 
GcLL,  a  narrow  valley,  glen ;  Isl.  giL     Jamieson  considers 

it  Danish,  denoting  a  narrow,  steep  valley  with  a  stream 

in  the  bottom. 
GiVEEONS,  greedy ;  Saxon,  gifer,  greedy. 
Gled,  a  kite ;  Saxon,  glida,  from  its  ^ding  motion ;   Sa. 

Goth,  glada,  Brockett,  82. 
Glbe,  to  squint  outward  from  the  nose.    Gleg,  Brockett,  83, 

is  to  glance ;  Isl.  gloggr. 
Gloom,  to  frown ;  Saxon,  glommung.     Gloum  or  glume  as 

early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  Jamieson. 
Glop,  to  roll  the  eyes  (?  as  in  surprise,  from  German,  gbipen)^ 
Globe,  to  stare ;  gloure,  Jamieson ;  glower,  Brockett,  83. 

Teut.  gluyeren,  to  look  asquint. 
GoAM,  to  regard ;  Saxon,  gyman.     Jamieson  suggests  Germ. 

gaumen  ;  Teut.  goomen. 
GoBSTiCK,  a  spoon,  from  '  gob,'  the  mouth ;  hence  to  gobble, 

Brockett,  83;  from  Dan.  gaij  an  opening,  and  Scand. 

gopi. 
GoTE,  a  flood  gate ;  Saxon,  geotan.   St,  Peter  At  Gowts  ia  the 

name  of  a  church  in  Lincoln.     Jamieson  ^ves  '  gote,'  a 

drain, 
GouK,  a  cuckoo ;  Saxon,  g^c,  the  cuckoo,  Brockett,  83 ; 

Scottish,  Jamieson,  gowk,  an   enxpty*headed,   awkward 
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.    man ;  Sw.  gaeh  ;  Teat,  gauch  ;  Grenn.  geek,  a  fool^  Srocketir, 

79,  84 ;  Scand.  gavJkr. 
GpuFBM,  both  hands  full;  Isl.  gaupa;  Sa.  Got.  goqpn,  the 

hollow  of  the  hand,  Brockett,  85. 
Grave,  to  dig ;  Isl.  grava ;  Anglo-Saxon,  graftm. 
Greet,  to  weep ;  Ital.  gridare,  Brockett,  86.    Greit,  greitan, 

grete,  used  by  English  writers  as  late  as  Spenser's  time. 

To  greet  and  yowl,  Cumberland,  to  weep  and  cry,  Ray^s 

Coll.  p.  33. 
Groats,  oatmeal  for  the  pot ;  Saxon,  grut.    Oats  dried  in  the 
,  kiln  with  the  husk  taken  off  are  called  shellings^  those 

once  more  passed  through  .the  mill  are  groats. 
Grupe,  a  sink  or  jakes;  Saxon,  grcep;  Dan.  grube,  a  hole. 
Hacein,  a  pudding  made  of  the  inmeats  of  a  sheep  or  swine ; 

Saxon,  gehaccod,  h^^cked.     Dickinson  says  a  pudding  of 

mincemeat  and  fruit. 
Hagmena,  begging  alms  on  New  Yearns  Day,     Brockett, 

89,  says  the  Newcastle  children  sing  carols  from  door  to 
.    door,  asking  money.    '^Ayia  fM^qvtf,  holy  moon,  or  homme 

est  ni,  in  allusion  to  the  Nativity.     Possibly  it  conies 

from  Saxon,  haleg  monath.     The  Norman  word  is  hoquu 

nanno  ;  see  Ellis^s  Brande,  pp.  466-9. 
Hao-worm,  a  snake ;  Isl.  hoggormr,  hedge  worm ;  Anglo* 

Saxon,  hcigay  hedge. 
JEarness,  brains ;  Anglo-Saxon,  hoernesy  Prompt.  Parv.  i. 
.    237;    Jamieson,    Norm.-Saxon,    hdernes;    Dan.    Swed* 

hiaeme ;  Germ,  him ;  I9I.  hearne,  the  skull ;  Mces.  Goth. 

quairn,  connected  with  Greek,  xpaviov. 
Haver,  oats;  Saxon,  aver,  com;  Dutch,  haver;  Brockett,  93. 
|Heck,  the  hatch  or  gate  between  a  bam  and  cowhouse; 

Saxon,  hceca;  Brockett,  94.  , 

Heir  lume  ;  Saxon,  heier  lome,  the  fixtures  in  a  house. 
Hell,  to  pour  out ;  in  Jamieson,  to  cover. 
JIerrt,  to  rob ;  Saxon,  herian  ;  harry,  Brockett  and  Milton, 

Hist.  Bng.  b.  ii. 
Hbullat,  an  owlet. 
Hie  THjiB,  piake  haste ;  Saxon,  kigan. 
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HoG^  a  nvether  yearling  sheep.     Gimmer^  a  female  yearling 

sKeep ;  Scand.  gimbra,  an  ewe. 
HoLM^  a  mop^  a  plain  by  the  waterside^  Jamieson ;  Saxon, 
.    holm  ;  Isl.  hv)amr.     Holm,  hulmas,  a  sonnd  of  the  sea,  a 
peninsula  at  a  confluence  of  waters,  Prompt.  Parv.  i.  244. 
Host,  to  cough ;  Saxon,  hwostcm.    Hevosta,  a  cough ;  hoose, 
a  cough.  Prompt.  Parv.  i.  248;   Anglo-Saxon,  hweoat; 
Isl.  hoost ;  Su.  Groth.  hosta ;  Belg.  7u>est ;  G^rm.  haste. 
HovBN  BBEAD,  leavencd  bread ;  Dan.  hover  ;  Sw.  foerhoefa ; 
Grerm.  hoben,  to  rise.     Hove  barm.  Prompt.  Parv.  i.  250 ; 
Anglo-Saxon,  hebbcm,  to  rise ;  part,  hofen. 
HxjL,  a  stye  or  calf  house. 
HuLELT,  softly ;  Saxon,  ceol,  a  vessel  of  burden ;  Isl.  hoglif, 

tranquil ;  Su.  Groth.  Iwfiigen, 
Ilkin,  each;  Saxon,  celc;  Dutch,  elke,     like,  each.  Prompt. 

Parv.  1.259. 
Inq,  a  meadow ;  Isl.  einge ;  moist  ground,  Brockett,  p.  103. 
Jabble,  to  draggle;  to  wet,  Brockett,  p.  105. 
JoAP,  to  bespatter,  connected  with  '  joater,'  to  wade  in  mire ; 

Jamieson. 
JuBB,  to  push  rudely. 

Eabl,  a  strong  country  lout ;  Saxon,  ceorL 
Kbcsxb,   to.  laugh;    Greek,   KiyXl^etv;    Saxon,   ceachtu/n; 
Tent.  hacheUen ;  Su.  Goth,  kahla,  giggle,  chuckle,  cackle ; 
keckle,  Jamieson. 
Kelu,  a  well,  spring ;  Dan.  Mldt ;  Isl.  kelda,  marsh ;  e.  g. 
Gunnerkeld  and  Keld  in  parish  of  Thorp ;  still,  oily-look- 
ing water  in  rivers,  Brockett,  110. 
Kenn,  to  know;   Saxon,  curman;  Dan.  kennan;  Su,  Goth. 
iaenna,  Jamieson.   Kenne,  to  teach ;  kenning,  knowledge, 
.    Prompt.  Parv.  i.  271. 
Kjbostbbl,  a  karl. 

Kep,  to  catch,  Saxon,  ceppan  ;  Tout,  keppan,  captare,  capere, 
Brockett,  111.   Kippe,  to  snatch  up  hastily,  Havelok,  247; 
Kennett,  Coll.  Lans.  MS.  1093;  Prompt.  Parv.  i,  276. 
Kbtty,  dirty;  Su.  Goth,  koetty  Brockett,:  112 ;  matted,  Jamie- 
son. 
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Ejfpba^  lively ;  salmon  going  to  spawn. 

KiBK,  a  charch;   Saxon^  cyree,  Brockett,   113;   Sn.    Grotli 

kyrka;  Qerm.  Hrche;  Gfreek,  icvpiaiciv* 
Kjte,  the  paunch  (?  Gh!eek  xv\o^) ;  Saxon,  owith;  Isl.  Icqtii^-; 

Moos.  Goth,  qued;  Sa.  Goth,  qwed,  the  belly,  Brockett 

114;  Jamieson. 
Lakb,  to  play ;  Dan.  leeg/sr ;  Moes.  Gt>th.  laikcm ;  Isl.  leika ; 

Sa.  Goth,  luka ;  hence,  in  Jamieson,  to  make  game  ofj 

blame,  vilify. 
Lakons,  playthings.     Lakets,  small  sums   of  money^    odd 

things,  Brockett,  117. 
Lathb,  a  bam,  Brockett,  120 ;  used  by  Chaucer.     Lathe, 

houses.  Prompt.  Parv.  i.  288. 
Lave,  the  rest;   Saxon,   Zo/*,  used  by  Piers   Ploughman, 

Brockett,  121,  Jamieson;  Belg.  hwerick;  Germ,  latvrice; 

Isl.  lava,      Wachter  derives  the  word  from  'tef-orka,^ 

strong  in  voice. 
Lavbock,  a  lark ;  Saxon,  lafere ;  used  by  Chaucer  and  Wal- 
ton, Brockett,  122. 
Letheb,  to  thunder  along ;  Saxon,  hleo^or,  noise* 
Leykin,  dearly  beloved. 

Lib,  to  gild ;  Dutch,  lubben ;  Belg.  hihhe  ;  spelt  by  Shake- 
speare in  '  Winter^s  Tale^  glib,  Brockett,  124. 
LiETHWAXE,  nimble. 
Lieveb,  rather ;  Saxon,  Uofre ;  used  by  Chaucer  and  Gower, 

Brockett,  124. 
Lot,  the  sky.     Saxon,  hifiy  air* 
LiGG,  to  lie  down,  used  by  Spenser  and  Chaucer,  Brockett, 

124;  Saxon,  Jic^ctit. 
Lilt,  to   sing  blithely,  to  sing  tuneful   syllables  without 

meaning;  Su.  Gt)th.  hdhi,  to  sing,  Brockett,  125;  Teut. 

lollen,  Jamieson* 
JjhMMMR,  a  word  of  scorn,  a  loose  woman,  Brockett,  125. 

Jamieson  suggests  that  it  may  be  connected  with  limer, 

Fr.  limier,  a  bloodhound,  and  so  one  who  .tracks  her 

prey;  a  scoundrel. 
Lite,  to  rely  on,  to  find,  Brockett,  126 ;  Jamieson. 
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laTHB^  to  listen ;  Saxon^  hUScm,  whence  Uystan ;  Su.  Ooth. 
lyda,  to  listen ;  used  by  Piers  Flongliman^  Brockett^  126^ 
Jamieson;  Dan.  lycUg, 
LiTHEB^  las^;  Saxon,  Su.  Goth,  lot;  Isl.  2a^f^,  Jamieson. 
LoB^  to  throw. 

Low^   a  flame ;   Saxon,  leg,  Jamieson ;   low  of  fire,  flame. 
Prompt.  Parr.  i.  314;    Sa»  Goth,  loga;  Isl.  logi;  Don. 
Itte  ;  Germ.  lohe. 
XiOWND,  the  fall  of  the  wind,  a  shelter  from  wind  i  Isl.  loga, 

calm  in  the  air,  Brockett,  128. 
LuQQS,  ears ;  Saxon,  gelaggicm,  to  Ing  by  the  ears ;  Su.  Goth. 

lugga;  Jamieson. 
LuME,  a  tool ;  Anglo-Saxon,  loma;  Jamieson  5  deep  Water  in 

rivers,  Brockett,  ISOv 
LuBDiLNE,  lord  dane ;  Jamieson,  Brockett.  Lordeyne,  Prompt. 
Parv.  i.  317,  &om   French   loutdoft  or   hurdavd,  blunt, 
churlii^ ;  Tent,  herd ;  Old  Ital.  lordone.    Fabyan,  Ohron. 
vi.  c.  197 ;  Boethius,  Hist.  Scott.  1.  x.  s.  20,  and  Yerstegan, 
c.  X.,  suggested  that  it  was  derived  from  a  Dane  being 
placed  as  a  sj^  in  every  family.     A.  Boorde  suggests  the 
application  of  the  stick  as  an  ointment  for  twenty-one 
days  on  the  back  and  shoulders,  morning  and  evening,  as 
a  cure  for  lurdens. 
Lusty,  strong  or  stouts 
Luvs,  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 
MaIjB,  to  stain ;  Sa^oti,  mml,  Jamieson ;  Teut.  maslen ;  Su. 

Goth,  maala.     Mayle,  macula.  Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  320. 
MallisD^,  curse.     Fr.  malMictioH, 

Mabba,  a  fellow,  Brockett,  133 ;  hence  knees  marrow,  i,  e, 

twin-bones;    marwe  felaw  yn  tranayle;    mate,  marave. 

Prompt*  Parv.  iii.  327.     Tusser  uses  marrow;  Jamieson. 

Su.  Goth,  imtgevy  a  relation. 

MAum  or  MoAM,  soft,  gentle ;  Su.  Goth,  magna,  to  mellow, 

Brockett,  136. 
Meaw^H,  brother-in-law;  Saxon,  mceg. 
Mbno,  to  niix ;  Anglo-Saxon,  mengamf  to  mix.     Mengynge, 
mixtura.  Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  332. 
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MxNSS^  good  manners ;  Saxon^  menmac,  courteous^  Brocketfe^ 

138;  Isl.  menaka;  Su.  Goth.  maeniMS  klig  ;  Jamiesou. 
MiCKELL^  much;  Saxon,  mtoe!;  lA.mikill:  used  by  Sliake- 

Qpeare,  Hen.  V.,  '  Borneo  and  Juliet,'  and  Spenser,  ^  Faerie 

Queene;'  Jamieson;  Brockett,  139. 
Midden,  a  dunghill;  Saxon,  nUdding;  Dan.  rnoecUng,  Brock- 

ett,  139 ;  a  corruption  of  moeg  or  myke  ding.     Middyl, 

Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  337;  middjnge. 
Midge,  a  flesh  fly;  Saxon,  mycge,  a  small  gnat,  Brockett, 

140. 
MooB,  a  heath,  downs;  Saxon,  mor,  a  heath;  Isl.  mor,  a. 

waste ;  hill-country,  usually  pasturage,  a  heathy  Brockett^ 

142. 
MooTHALL,    guildhall ;     Saxon,    motheal,     Brockett,     142. 

Moote  hall,  Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  345;  Wyclifie's  Version, - 

S.  John  xviii.  28  ;  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  v.  2352. 
Mould,  warp,  a  mole;  Saxon,  mold  (mould),  weorpan  to  cast 

up;  Dan.  mulwark;  used  by  Shakespeare,  first  part  ef 

Hen.  IV.,  and  Spenser,  Brockett,  142. 
Muck,  dung;  Saxon,  meox,  Brockett,  144;  Jamieson.  Mukke, 

Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  348. . 
MuK,  must;   Isl.  mun,     Chaucer  used  ^maun;'  Brockett, 

145,  Jamieson. 
MuBE,  dusky,  dark;  Saxon,  myrce;  Su.  Goth,  moerker;  Dan. 

morcher;  Isl.  myrk;  used  by  Bums,  Brockett,  140.    Mirk, 

Jamieson. 
Nate,  to  use;   Belg.  nutten;    Anglo-Saxon,  noticm;    Su. 

Goth,  niuta;  Isl.niota;  Jamieson. 
Neaf,  a  hand. 
Neb,  a  nose,  beak,  bill ;  Belg.  nehhe ;  Dan.  neh ;  Su.  Gott. 

naehh;  Saxon,  nehb ;    Isl.  nebbi,     Nef  used  by  Shake- 
speare, 'Winter^s  Tale,'  Brockett,  147;  Jamieson.     Nab, 

off  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Neddeb,  an  adder ;  Saxon,  noeddt^e. 
Nip,  to  pinch,  to  wipe  up,  pilfer,  Brockett,  150 ;  Su.  Goth. 

nypa,  Jamieson.     Nypyn,  premo,  stringo.  Prompt.  Panr*. 

iii.  357. 
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NowT^  kine^  oxen^  cows ;  Saxon^  neat ;  Isl.  naut,  Brockett ; 

151.    Jamieson  says  black  cattle;  nothing. 
OuiosB^  shade.     Owmbrer^  oumbre,  umbraculom.   Prompt. 

Parv.  iii.  375. 
Ouss^  oxen;  Moes.  Groth.  a/uhsne.   Boms  used  owsen;  Brock- 
ett^ 155 ;  Jamieson. 
Otjsxll^  a  blackbird ;  Saxon^  osle. 

OxTEBS^  the  armpit ;  Saxon^  oxtan,  Brockett^  157 ;  Jamieson. 
At  Winchester  School  the  word  was  pronounced  huxters. 
Pegge  says  this  is  the  corruption  of  hock  ster,  the  arm^  or 
lesser  hock. 
Paob^  Easter;   Latin^  paseha;   Greeks  wdaxtii,  Jamieson; 
Anglo-Saxon^  pasche;    Belg.  paesch;    Isl.  pasha;    Su. 
Goth.  j9a«A:;  Mces.  Goth.  j>aaia. 
Pabbogk^   a  paddock^  a  park;    Saxon,  pea/rroe  (?   Greek 
irapoiK^a);  an  enclosure  near  a  farmhouse,  Brockett,  158. 
Pick,  pitch,  Jamieson;    Anglo-Saxon,  pic;   Belg.  pieke; 
Isl.  hie;  Su.  Goth.  bek.     Pyk,  pix.  Prompt.  Parv.  ii.  396. 
B.AC,  to  regard ;  Saxon,  reccan ;  Cornish,  rach,  care,  Brock- 
ett, 170. 
Bead,  to  advise;  Saxon,  roedan,  Brockett,  173;  Jamieson. 
Beed,   counsele;    Anglo-Saxon,   a/rcedan,  to  conjecture. 
Prompt.  Parv.  ii.  426. 
BsEK,  smoke ;  Saxon,  rec,  Brockett,  173. 
BiPE,  to  search  into ;  Saxon,  hrypan,  to  unsew  ;  Brockett, 
.    176.     Hrip,  a  sieve,  Jamieson. 
EooPT,  hoarse  with  bawling ;  Isl.  hroop,  bawling,  Brockett, 

177. 
EowT,  to  bellow;  Isl.  rauta,  Brockett,  178;  Anglo-Saxon, 
hrutan;  Isl.  hriota.    Eowtare  yn  slepe,  to  snore.  Prompt. 
.    Parv.iii.  438. 

BuzE,  to  flatter;  Dan.  roesghde,  to  boast;  Isl.  rausa;  Corn- 
ish, ro8f  braggartry,  Brockett,  180 ;  Jamieson. 
Saci^ss,  guiltless;  Saxon,  sa^leas;   Isl.  sakla/ua,  innocent, 

Brockett,  180.     Jamieson  says  simple,  useless.  . 
Sad,  heavy,  applied  to  bread,  Brockett,  180;  Jamieson. 
Lat.  seders.      ... 
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^Axn,  fkt;  Sazon^  seime;   Welsli^  saim;    Fr.  gain,  dauxy 

lard.     Sliakespeare  uses  'seam.'    Bpookett^  180. 
8axk,  a  slurt;  Saxon,  syrie;  Sa.  Groth.  scerk,  Brodcett,  181 ; 

Dan.  8(Brk  ;  Jamieson. 
ScAiTH,  hurt;   Saxon.,  soaethj   used  by  Cliaticer,  Spesysefr, 

Shakespeare,  etc.,  Brockett,  183. 
Scab,  the  river  bank,  craggy  hill ;  Saxon,  carre ;  So.  €k>tli« 

sheer f  a  rock,  Brockett,  183 ;  Jamieson. 
SoASK,  cowdmig;  Saxon,  teeam;  Bi?ockett,  188. 
SoAw,  scabby  head;  Saxon,  sco,  piles ;  Jamieson* 
ScEMMELL,  a  settle,  form ;  Saxon,  seamul. 
ScBOOfl,  short  broshwood ;  Saxon,  scrob ;  Brockett,  184. 
ScuG,  shade ;  Saxon,  scua ;  IsL  scv^ge^ 
Seggd,  grown  callous  with  labour. 
Sbggs,  flaggs,  plants  Hke  swards  ]  Saxon,  secg  (sec^e).  Seg^ 

of  fen  or  wyld  gladon,  accorus.  Prompt.  Parr.  iii.  461. 
Shed,  to  part  asunder;  Anglo-Saxon,  sceadam,,  to  $ieparate, 

part ;  as  Chaucer,  of  clerk  Absolon,  **  FuU  straight  and 

evyn  lay  his  jolly  shode;''  Jamieson. 
Shoe  whang,  a  shoe  tye ;  Saxon,  sceo  thwang.    Whang,  a 

thong,  Jamieson. 
Sib,  akin;  Saxon,  eyhhe;  Jamieson;  the  idea  being  one  at 

peace  with  us,  used  by  Shakespeare,  Much  Ado,  etc., 

Brockett,  191 ;  Jamieson.     Sybbe,  or  of  kynne,  Pran^)t« 

Parv.  iii.  455 ;  stiU  retained  in  ^  gossip/ 
Side,  long ;  Saxon,  aide.     Syyd  as  clothes,  talaris.  Prompt. 

Parv.  iii.  456;  Piers  Ploughman^s  Vision,  v.  2857;   in 

Lincolnshire  it  signifies  long. 
SiEE,  a  ditch ;  Saa^on,  dc,  a  streamlet ;  Brockett,  192 ;  Ja* 

mieson,  a  rill. 
Skew,  wrong,  awry;   Su.  Qoth.  skef;   Isl.   dcaefr;  Gdrm« 

skiebcm;  Dan.  shinev;  Tent,  sheef;  Jamieson^ 
SoBE,  to  shine.     Sascon^  toir,  dear. 
Seibi^,  to  scream,  to  slide;  Isl.  skralla;  Brockett,  194;  Ja^ 

mieson. 
Slapb,  slippery;   Soand.  sleipr.     Slag,  lubricus;  Brockett, 
195 ;  a  foul  way.  Prompt,  Parv.  iii,  458» 
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SuxJKSisf,  to  quench;  Sazon^  a^lacicm;  Su.  Goth,  ihekna; 

Brockett,  196. 
SiiOTT,  a  door  bdlt;  Teut.  slot;  Brookett^  107,  Jamieson. 

Sm ITT,  to  smutch ;  Saxon,  amitcm ;  Su.  Goth,  smutsa,  Jamie- 
son. 
Smittle,  to  infect;  Saxon,  smitcm;  Brockett,  198,  Jamieson. 
Smoeb,  to  smother;  Saxon,  smorcm;  Teut.  smooren,  Brockett, 

198,  Jamieson.     Smore,  with  smoke,  fumigo.  Prompt, 

Parv.  iii.  461. 
Snack,  the  door  latch  and  cord;  Teut.  snaeken,  to  oatch, 

Brockett,  199,  Jamieson.    Snekke,  or  latch,  Prompt.  Pary. 

iii.  461. 
SiJABB,  to  call  in  a  dog. 
Snell,  sharp,  bitter ;  Teut.  snel ;  Saxon,  snithcm ;  Bi^ckett, 

199. 
Sntte,  to  blow;  Saxon,  myt(m.     Snytyn  a  nose  or  oandle, 

emungere.  Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  461. 
Snod,  smooth;  Saxon,  snidan,  to  cut;  Isl.  snida;  Brockett, 

199. 
Snude,  a  fillet,  or  hair  lace ;  Saxon,  snod  ;  Jamieson ;  Com. 

snod ;  Gael,  snath ;  Jr.  snadm. 
SooL,  all  kind  of  food  but  bread  and  drink ;  Saxon,  svfie. 
SooFLE,  flail,  a  threshing  flail;   Saxon,  sivipa,  whip;   Isl. 

swdpa,  to  strike;  Fr.  soupU,  the  upper  joint  of  a  flail, 

Brockett,  213. 
SoKST,  luckj ;  Brockett,  200,  pleasant ;  Fr.  scms  souci. 
SowiNS,  outshellings;  Saxon,  dofci&a?  Bitockett,  201,  oat- 
meal flummery,  Jamieson. 
Spane,  to  wean ;  Saxon,  spanian ;  Germ,  spenen ;  Brockett, 

202. 
Spabb  the  puBE,  shut  to  the  door;  SaxoUi  sparrcun;  used  by 

Skelton ;  Brockett,  203 ;  Jamieson, 
Speae  thy  way,. go  on;  Saxon,  spyrian,  to  ask;  Brockett, 

202,  Jamieson. 
Speu)H,  a  swathe  baaid ;  Saxon,  speU,  a  splinter,  Protnpt. 

Parv.    iii.    469,    Brockett,   202;    Isl,    spelhrer ;    Teut, 

apolckef 
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Spubtls^  a  piece  of  wood  for  taming  oaten  cakes ;  Saxon^ 

spreat ;  Isl.  sprek  ;  Sa.  Groth.  spreaka. 
Stang^  a  lever  or  bar;  Saxon,  steang;  Datch,  stang;  Brock- 

-  ett,  205,  Jamieson. 

Stabe,  stiff;  Saxon,  sta/rc;  Prompt.  Parv.  iii  472.     In  Ja- 

•    mieson,  strong. 

Steak,  shnt. 

Stei,  a  ladder;  Saxon,  stceger;  Su.  Groth.  stege;  Chancer  uses 

steyers ;  Brockett,  267. 
Stsgg,  a  gander;  Isl.  steggr  ;  Brockett,  207,  Jamieson. 
Stiddt,  anvil ;  Isl.  stedi;  Shakespeare  uses  stithy;  Brockett, 

208. 
Stimb,   dark,   bUnd;   Welsh,  ystv/nvj  a  shape;    indistinct, 

Brockett,  208. 
Stfthb  cheesb,  strong ;   Saxon,  stith ;  Bay's  Coll.  p.  69. 
Stoond,  pain ;  Isl.  atyn,  to  swell ;  Brockett,  209. 
Stoop,  a  firkin ;  Saxon,  stoppa  ;  Jamieson.    Stoppe,  a  backet, 
:    Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  477. 

Stobxen,  to  freeze;    Germ,   starken,  to  stiffen;   Brockett, 
.    209. 
Stot,  a  heifer;   Su.  Goth,  siut;   Dan.  stvd,  a  young  ox; 

Brockett,  209,  Jamieson.     Stot,  a  horse.  Prompt.  Parv. 
.   iii.  477. 

Stoweb,  a  stake;  Su.  Goth,  stoer,  Brockett,  209. 
Stband>  a  shore;  Saxon,  strand. 
Stbeak,  stretch  out;  Saxon,  streccan;  Brockett,  209,  Jamie- 

-  son.     Stroke,  long  draught.  Prompt.  Parv.  iv.  479. 
Stubk,  a  young  steer  or  heifer.  • 

Stubb,  coarse ;  Jamieson,  rough. 

Swabth,  a  ghost;   Saxon,  sweart.     Ray  says  from  Saxon 

swewrt;  dark ;  Brockett;  212. 
SwEALL,  to  flame  out;  Saxon,  awelan,  to  melt,  wa&te.  Brock- 
,    ett,  212; 

Swblt,  to  sownd,  faint;  Saxon,  sweltan,  to  die,  Brockett, 
t    212;  Isl.  swaelt,  to  suffocate;  Jamieson. 
Taam,  to  faint.        . 
Tabn,  a  lake;  Isl.  tiom,  a  pool,  Brockett,  215;  Swv  Uaerna; 

Jamieson. 
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Teem^  to  pour  from  one  vessel  to  another ;  Isl.  tdemd ;  Brock- 
ett,  215,  Jamieson.     Tame,  to  empty  a  vessel  with  drink. 
Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  486. 
Temse,  a  small  sieve;    Saxon,  Dutch,  teems;   Pr.   tamisef 
Brockett,  219 ;  Ital,  tamiso,  Jamieson ;  Tout,  terns ;  Arm. 
tamo'es. 
Theee,  thatch;  Saxon,  thac,  covering.    Chaucer  uses  thack. 
-    Brockett,  216;  Jamieson. 
This  geats,  thus. 

Thivill,  a  stick  to  skim  porridge ;  Brockett,  217. 
Thole,  to  suffer;  Saxon,  tholian;  Brockett,  217. 
Threep,  to  urge ;  Saxon,  threapicm  ;  Brockett,  217,  Jamieson. 
Thbeeve,  twenty-four  sheaves  of  corn ;  Saxon,  threafy  Brock- 
ett, 217,  Jamieson. 
Thretty,  thirty ;  Saxon,  thrittig ;  Jamieson. 
Thropple,  a  throat,  Brockett,  218. 
Throstle,  a  thrush;  Saxon,  throstle;  Isl.  thruska.  Thrustylle, 

Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  493. 
Tike,  a  dog;  Isl.  tilg^  Brockett,  219,  Jamieson. 
TiTE,  stretched  to  the  full  length. 
TiTTBE,  sooner,  Brockett,  220.     Cf.  Tide. 
ToEFELL,  to  die,  Jamieson. 

TowGHEB,  a  dowry,  Brockett,  221 ;  tocher,  Jamieson. 
TuMB,  empty;  Dan.  tomme.  ^Tom'  is  an  idiot,  empty  of  brains. 
TwiNTEE,   a   sheep  two  winters  old;    Saxon,   tivy^mntre, 

Brockett,  223;  Isl.  witentr;  Jamieson. 
TJnctjth,  strange ;  Saxon,  uncuth,  Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  511. 
Unlead,  outlaw. 

Unsell,  wretched  fellow ;  Jamieson. 
Wad,  blacklead ;  elsewliere  woad. 
Walker,  a  fuller ;  Saxon,  wealcere,  Jamieson. 
Wand,  neat. 

Waek,  to  ache;  Saxon,  wcerc;  Brockett,  228,  Jamieson. 
Waep,  to  lay  eggs ;  Saxon,  avryrpan ;  Brockett,  229. 
Ware,  beware ;  Saxon,  waricm,  Brockett,  228. 
Wath,  a  ford ;  Saxon,  wath,  wadan ;  Brockett,  229. 
Wbat,  to  wit,  know ;  Saxon,  vntan. 

VOL.  IX.  Y 
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Wedds,  cloihes;  Germ,  wad,  woven  work. 

Web,  little,  Shakespeare, '  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor/  Brock- 

ett,  230,  Jamieson. 
Weell,  to  choose  j  G«rm.  wahlen. 
Wbllanebb,  well  away,  alack-a-day. 
Welkin,  a  clear  sky ;  Anglo-Sazon,  welen. 
Welt,  to  overturn. 
Weltbe,  to  tumble;  Tent.  weUeren,  to  reel,  Brockett,  231. 

Weltryn,  to  wallow,  roll,  Prompt,  Parv.  iii.  621. 
Wbntid,  drink,  sour  beer ;  Saxon,  werdan,  to  spoil,  of  milk, 

Brockett,  231 ;  or  wendan,  turn. 
Whanb,  to  fawn.    Whean,  Brockett,  233. 
Whang,  a  leathern  thong;  Saxon,  thwang,  Brockett,  232, 

Jamieson. 
Whean,  quean,  a  disorderly  woman;  Saxon,  cwen;  Germ. 

qwen ;  Dutch,  queue ;  Sw.  qwinna, 
Wheem,  calm ;  Saxon,  gecweme. 
Wheen  cat,  a  she-cat. 

Whig,  whey ;  Saxon,  hwceg ;  Brockett,  233,  Jamieson. 
While,  which.    Saxon. 

Whinge,  to  growl,  weep ;  Su.  Qoth,  wenga,  to  whine ;  Brock- 
ett, 234,  Jamieson. 
White,  to  requite,  to  cut ;  Saxon,  themtan ;  Jamieson. 
Whittle,  a  great  dressing-knife ;  Saxon,  thwitel,  Brockett, 

235.    Wyfle,  a  weapon  two-edged.  Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  526. 
Whune,  a  few ;  Saxon,  htjucen. 

Whyb,  a  young  cow;  Dan.  quie,  a  heifer;  Brockett,  236. 
WiTB,  to  blame;   Saxon,  witan;   Su.  Goth,  vjite,  a  fine; 

Brockett,  238,  Jamieson. 
Weecklin,  the  weakest  of  a  brood ;  Brockett,  240. 
/Vreeden,  peevish ;  Brockett,  240. 
WuN,  to  dwell,   Saxon,  vmnia/a;    Dutch,   woonen ;    G«nn. 

wohnen. 
WuNSOME,  neat,  pleasant ;  Saxon,  tuynsum. 
Wylib,  cunning ;  SasLon,  wigKcm ;  Jixitchj  vnchielen;  Prompt. 

Parv.  iii.  528. 
Yeablesea,  it  may  be  so ;  Saxon,  gea,  yea,  and  hit  sie,  it  may 

be. 
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Teast,  barm. 

Tbathbe,  a  long  rod  or  goad.     ?  Hebrew  '^^n* 

Ybtt,  a  gate^  Saxon^  geat.     Cliaucer  and  Spenser  used  yate, 

Brockett^  243.     Yate,  a  gate,  Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  536. 
YiLP,  to  chirp ;  Saxon,  gilpan,  boast. 
YoAB,  a  mare. 

YucK,  to  itch ;  Germ,  jticlcen. 
YuD,  he  went ;  Saxon,  eode, 
YuLB,  Christmas;  Saxon,  geola;  Sn.  Goth,  jul;  Dan.  jule; 

Isl.  jay  i  Jamieson. 

*«*  I  have  to  thank  the  Bev.  Oswald  Cockayne,  A.M.,  for  his 
kind  and  able  revision  of  this  paper. 
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AWdm.  clothes;  Germ,  vyad,  woven  ^^ 
A\  M,  little,  Shakespeare,  'Meny  W  v 

ett,  230,  Jamieson. 
Weell,  to  choose ;  Germ.wahhn, 
Weuaxeeb,  weU  away,  alack-a-.l 
Welkix,  a  clear  sky ;  Anglo.S;r 
Welt,  to  overturn. 
Welter,  to  tumble;  Teut.  v. 

Weliiyn,  to  wallow,  roll.  V 
Wextid,  drink,  sour  beer ;  .^ 

Bn)ckett,  231 ;  oruv/.  •, 
Wh.oie,  to  fawn.    Wht  ai  . 
Whjixo,  a  leathern  tli  .^ 

Jamieson. 
Whean,  quean,  a  di^ 

</ir#»ii;   Dutch,  Y'/'  . 

Wheem,  calm;  Sax 
Whebx  cat,  a  shr.. 
Whig,  whey;  Sax 
WuiLK,  which.    S 
Whixoi,  togrow!.  ■ 
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ett,  234,  JaiM. 

WhiTI,  to  HMji; 

Whittle,  a  <rr. 

235.    Wv:: 
Whcxi,  a  f. 
Whti,  a  V' 

WiTl,  to    ^ 

Brock.*/ 
Wreckliv. 

^reeden  . 

\cohu 

WUNSOM 

Wtue,  ( 
Pan. 

Teablp> 
be. 


-^:-u  a~LI£GE,    OIFOBD,   AKD 


>»T 


^  ^f  ancient  art  have 

-  -   -^^i^-^re,  are  so  little 

'  unilers  of  Chaldgea  and 
::^-  to  give  some  account 
.  :•  usitioa  to  the  British 
*   J^'und  to  express  the 
:    Iir.'  tx^  do  justice  to  a 
•  ^:-   I  :iiIt  hope  that,  in 
.   :     u.itrhts  on  thismat- 
;  I*  irrejnpted  this  task 
r  .^  iierebv  induce  far 
_  .  -ua  pr:fess  to  be,  to 

-  :i  >c  Jireresting  archaic 
.  *^  i:-¥^Ter  slight,  oi 

\z.  5Gj:h  credit  as  may 

.  i.-"::i£  study  of  all  the 

:;  I'  lUii  the  opportunity 
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XVI.— ON  THE  CYLINDER  OF  ILGI,  KING  OF 

CHALD.EA. 

BY  W.  H.    COXB,   ESQ.,   LATE   OF  BALLIOL  COLLEGE,    OXFORD,   AND 

BODEK   SANSKRIT   SCHOLAR. 

(Bead  December  18, 1867.) 

Dear  Mk.  Vaux, — Few  relics  of  ancient  art  have 
been  so  little  studied,  and,  therefore,  are  so  little 
known,  as  the  royal  or  signet  cylinders  of  Chaldaea  and 
Assyria;  in  attempting,  therefore,  to  give  some  account 
of  a  recent  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  British 
Museum  of  this  class,  I  feel  bound  to  express  the 
consciousness  of  my  own  inability  to  do  justice  to  a 
subject  so  abstruse  and  difficult.  I  only  hope  that,  in 
laying  before  this  meeting  my  thoughts  on  this  mat- 
ter, you  will  believe  that  1  have  attempted  this  task 
— rather  in  the  hope  that  I  may  thereby  induce  far 
better  Oriental  scholars  than  I  can  profess  to  be,  to 
turn  their  attention  to  these  most  interesting  archaic 
relics — than  with  any  intention,  however  slight,  of 
claiming  for  myself  aught  beyond  such  credit  as  may 
be  due  to  a  conscientious  and  faithful  study  of  all  the 
original  documents  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting. 
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The  cylinder,  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe, 
has  several   points  of  interest  apart  from  anything 
which    scientific  investigation   may  hereafter  deter- 
mine.     In  the  first  place,   our  national   collection, 
which  is  extremely  rich  in  documents  of  this  class, 
— ^almost  all  of  them  due  to  the  personal  energy  and 
exertions  of  your  honorary  member,  Mr.  Layard— 
possesses  only  one  or  two  cylhiders  as  large  as  that 
we  are  now  noticing ;  the  only  other  one,  curiously 
enough,  which  is  exactly  like  the  one  before  us,  being 
one  figured  in  Ker  Porter's  travels,     This  cylinder, 
which  modern  researches  have  attributed  to  Urukh, 
the  earliest  known  king  of  Chaldeea,  and  the  father 
of  Ilgi,  to  whom  the  present  cylinder  belongs,  has,  I 
regret  to  say,  never  been  seen  since  it  was  originally 
drawn  by  Ker  Porter.     The  present  cylinder,  how- 
ever, confirms  the  accuracy  of  Porter's  sketch,  many 
of  the  groups  or  characters  in  each  being  identical. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  exception  of  this  one 
monument,  all  the  other  objects  which  Porter  col- 
lected and  drew  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.     It 
is  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  this  primeval  docu* 
ment  should  have  disappeared,  being,  as  it  is  unques- 
tionably, the  oldest  inscribed  record  in  the  world; 
but  as  it  was  most  probably  stolen  on  its  way  to  Eng- 
land, it  may  yet  be  rediscovered,  and  once  more  se- 
cured for  the  national  collection. 

The  size  of  the  cylinder  would  thus  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  rank  of  its  owner,  just  as  in  more  modem 
times  the  emperors  of  China  (themselves  not  impos- 
sibly descended  from  the  same  family  of  nations  as 
the  ancient  Chaldaeans)  use  seals  larger  than  those  of 
any  Mandarin  or  private  person  in  their  dominions. 
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It  may  be  further  remarked  that  most  of  those  cylin- 
ders, next  in  size,  on  which  any  inscription  can  be  de- 
tected, have,  after  the  name  of  the  individual,  a  word 
believed  by  M.  Menant,  one  of  our  best  Assyrian 
scholars,  to  mean  "  Satrap  " ;  while,  on  the  cylinders 
of  ordinary  size,  that  is,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  the  inscription  generally  consists 
of  two  or  three  lines,  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner, 
that  of  his  father,  and  that  of  the  god  he  worshipped. 
The  same  custom  seems  to  have  also  prevailed  in  the 
later  period  of  the  Assyrians,  as  we  find  the  largest 
inscribed  Assyrian  cylinder,  which  was  procured  at 
Kalah  Shergat  (Assur)  by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  has 
on  it  the  name  of  a  person  of  royal  blood,  being  de- 
scended from  Shalmaneser  or  Shalmanurish,  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  great  Ashur-izir-pal.   In  the  case, 
too,  of  another  cylinder  in  lapis  lazuli^  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  Assyrians  rather  than  to  the  still  earlier 
Chaldseans,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  largest  we  pos- 
sess, although  the  letters  once  inscribed  on  it  are  now 
entirely  worn  off  from  long  use,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  intaglios  still  to  be  seen  upon  it  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  has  been  once  a  royal  signet. 

With  regard  to  the  inscription  upon  the  cylinder 
before  us,  I  must  state  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
translate  with  certainty  this  the  most  ancient  speci- 
men of  the  proto-Chaldsean  language;  nor,  indeed, 
can  we  hope  to  do  so  till  a  much  larger  collection  of 
inscriptions  has  been  disinterred.  From  a  study,  how- 
ever, of  numerous  bricks  found  chiefly  at  Mayheir, 
the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  I  am  able  to  state,  without 
doubt,  that  the  inscription  contains  the  name  and 
titles  of  Ilgi,  the  son  of  Urukh,  and  apparently  re- 
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jcords  the  erection  or  the  restoration  of  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  the  deity  Beltis,  who  was  specially  wor- 
shipped  by  this  king  and  his  father.    The  early  Chal- 
daean  characters  are  generally  extremely  obscure,  and 
the  names  of  the  royal  personages  occurring  in  them, 
being  written  with  monograms  and  ideographs,  cannot 
always  be  rendered  into  modem  characters  or  sounds 
with  absolute  certainty.     Sir  H.  Kawlinson. translates 
the  inscription  on  Urukh's  signet  which,  as  we  have 
said,  resembles  this  one  very  much,  "The  signet  of 
Orchamus,  the  pious  chief,  king  of  Ur  .  .  .  high- 
priest  (?)  of  .  .  .  Niffer."    I  may  further  remark,  that 
the  peculiarly  rude  letters  observable  on  this  and 
other  early  Chaldsean  cylinders  has  led  many  scholars 
to  suppose  that  we  have  here  a  clear  proof  that  the 
earliest  cuneiform  characters  were  at  first  pictures  of 
real  objects;  thus  the  determinative  sign  for  God, 
which  may  be  noticed  more  than  once  on  the  inscrip- 
tion before  you,  appears  originally  to  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  an  eight-rayed  star;   the   rays  of 
which  were  subsequently  represented  by  wedges. 

The  subject  represented  on  this  cylinder  is,  by  no 
means,  an  uncommon  one.  It  represents  the  king 
attended  by  a  single  priest  standing  in  the  usual  at- 
titude of  adoration  before  his  tutelary  divinity.  The 
deity,  who  is  probably  Beltis,  holds  in  one  hand  a 
thunderbolt,  and  in  the  other  an  object  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  whip-shaped  symbol  carried  by  Osiris. 
Between  the  king  and  the  god  is  what  I  conjecture 
to  be  a  palm-tree,  an  object  frequently  occurring  on 
cylinders  of  this  period,  though,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  it  is  much  less  common  on  cylinders  of  the 
later  Chaldaean  period.     It  appears  on  the  still  more 
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recent  cylinders  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  If  we  con- 
sider the  very  slight  improvement  there  is  in  the 
workmanship  of  cylinders  of  the  time  of  Khammu- 
rabi  and  those  of  what  may  be  called  the  early  Chal- 
daean  time,  may  we  not  assign  a  period  of  at  least 
some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  time  of  Umkh  to 
those  early  specimens  of  the  engraver's  art  from  which 
the  designs  on  cylinders  like  the  present  are  obviously 
taken  ?  Surely,  then,  we  may  hope  that  there  still 
exist  ruins  in  Mesopotamia,  perhaps  even  further 
south  than  Erech  or  Hur,  which  may  yield  us  some 
more  remains  of  a,  so  to  speak,  proto-Chaldaean  period. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  CoxE. 
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XVII.— THE  WAE  OF  SHALMANESER  H.  AGAINST 
HAZAEL  OP  DAMASCUS,  AND  THE  DATE  OP 
THE  TRIBUTE   OP  JEHU. 

(Bead  June  24th,  1868.) 

My  dear  Mr.  Vaux, — Having  recently  found  some 
inscriptions  which  throw  additional  light  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  I  venture  to  communicate  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  them  to  you. 

About  seventeen  years  ago,  the  late  Dr.  Hincks 
and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  discovered  independently, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  "  Jehu,  son 
of  Omri,"^  on  the  celebrated  black  obelisk  from  Nim- 
rud.  This  king  is  mentioned  as  giving  tribute  to 
Shalmaneser  II. ;  the  inscription,  however,  does  not 
state  the  date. 

^  Jehu  in  the  inscriptions  is  always  called  "  son  of  Omri,^'  while  in 
the  Bible  he  is  called  "  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  son  of  Nimshi "  (2  Kings 
ix.  2).  The  form  *'  son  of  Omri "  was  only  a  loose  manner  of  express- 
ing that  Jehu  ruled  at  Bit-Omri  or  Samaria.  Many  other  instances 
could  be  given  from  the  inscriptions ;  thus  the  rulers  of  Bit-Yakin, 
Bit-Silani,  Bit-amukkan,  Bit-£ipsi,  etc.,  are  called  sons  of  Yakin, 
Silani,  Amukkan,  Kipsi,  etc.  In  the  same  manner  gods  worshipped 
in  particular  temples  are  called  sons  of  the  temples ;  thns,  I^inip  is 
called  son  of  ""  Zara,"  Bit-Zara  being  the  name  of  his  temple ;  also 
people  were  called  sons  of  the  cities  and  countries  of  which  they  were 
inhabitants. 

VOL.  IX.  Z 
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In  1866  I  found  a  cast  of  an  inscription  of  Shal- 
maneser  referring  to  this  subject,  a  notice  of  which  I 
published  in  the  'Athenfieum/  No.  2031,  Sep.  29, 1866. 

The  point  of  this  inscription  appears  to  be,  that 
Jehu  gave  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  that  monarch's  reign;  for,  after  describing 
the  defeat  of  Hazael  in  that  year,  it  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Ina  yumi  suva  madatu  sa  Yahua  pal  Khumri 
amkhar."  "  In  that  day  the  tribute  of  Jehu,  the  son 
of  Omri,  I  received." 

Now  if  Jehu  was  reigning  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Shalmaneser,  as  Ahab  was  still  living  in  the  sixth 
year  of  that  king,  there  could  not  be  more  than 
twelve  years  between  the  death  of  Ahab  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Jehu ;  while  the  Books  of  Kings  give  four- 
teen years,  as  follows : — 

Ahaziah  (son  of  Ahab),  1  Sings  zxii.  51 2  years 

Jehoram  (brother  of  Ahaziah),  2  Kings  iii.  1     ....  12  years 

14  years. 

Here  we  have  an  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  Bible  and  the  inscriptions ;  but  if  the  siege  of 
Damascus  did  not  end  in  Shalmaneser's  eighteenth 
year,  but  continued  to  his  nineteenth  or  twentieth, 
the  difference  would  be  accounted  for. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  new  inscriptions 
of  Shalmaneser  bearing  on  these  points^  I  will  give  a 
short  account  of  some  of  the  events  which  preceded 
them. 

The  empire  of  Israel,  which  had  been  extended  to 
the  river  Euphrates  by  the  conquests  of  David,^  and  at 

'  About  the  time  of  David,  Assur-rabu-amar,  King  of  Assyria,  was 
defeated  by  some  Xing  of  Aram  (or  Syria),  whose  name  is  not  given, 
and  the  Assyrians  lost  at  this  time  some  territory  on  the  river  £u- 
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that  time  rivalled  Assyria  in  power,  was  broken  up 
on  the  death  of  Solomon  by  internal  dissensions,  so 
that  Rezon,  a  military  chief,  founded  a  kingdom  at 
Damascus,  which  soon  became  the  leading  state  on 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

Assur-nazir-pal,  King  of  Assjrria,  conquered  Upper 
Syria,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  most  of  the 
smaller  states  were  forced  to  submit  to  him ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  touched  Damascus  or  Hamath. 

Fear  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Assyrians  ap- 
pears to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
of  Syrian  kings,  under  the  leadership  of  Benhadad 
(mentioned  in  1  Kings  xx.). 

Salim-manu-uzur  (Shalmaneser)  was  the  son  of 
Assur-nazir-pal,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria 
when  Benhadad  was  King  of  Damascus,  Ahab  of  Sa- 
maria, and  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah. 

Shalmaneser  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  after  attacking  some  minor 
states,  he  advanced  into  Hamath;  the  other  states 
composing  the  league  came  to  the  assistance  of  Ha- 
math, and  Shalmaneser  fought  a  battle  with  them  at 
Gargar,  and  defeated  them. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  these  kings  and  their 
forces,  as  given  by  Shalmaneser  on  the  Kurkh  Mono- 
lith:— 

Chariots.  Horse.    Foot. 

1.  Bin-hidri^  (Benhadad),  of  Gar-imirisu  (Syria)  1200    1200    20,000 

2.  Irkhuleni  of  Amata  (Hamath) 700      700    10,000 

phrates.  It  is  possible  that  this  nnknown  Syrian  king  may  have  been 
David,  who  extended  his  dominion  to  the  river  Euphrates;  Jose- 
phns,  the  Jewish  historian,  states  that  he  defeated  the  King  of  As- 
syria. 

'  The  first  element  in  the  name  of  Benhadad  is  the  God  ^^  y  ^JT 

z2 
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Cliarlots.  Horse.    Foot. 

3.  Akbabbu  (Ahab)  of  Zirhala  (Israel  P)    .     .     .  2000  10,000 

4.  landofGaa(GoimP) 600 

5.  land  of  Muzra  (Egypt) 1000 

6.  land  of  Irqanata 10  10,000 

7.  Matinu-bahali  of  Arvada  (A^rvad)     ....  200 

8.  land  of  Vaaanata 200 

9.  Aduni-bahali  of  Sizana 30  10,000 

10.  Gindibuha  of  Araba  (Arabia)  1000  camels 

11.  Bahasa  (Baasha),  son  of  Bukhubi,  of  Amana 

(Ammon) .  .  .  .P 

This  list  only  includes  eleven  countries,  whereas, 
according  to  the  statement  following  it,  twelve  kings 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Hamath ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Bull  inscriptions  and  Black  Obelisk,  there 
were  the  King  of  Syria,  the  King  of  Hamath,  and 
twelve  others,  fourteen  in  all.  The  number  of  Sy- 
rians slain  in  the  battle  also,  varies  in  the  diflferent 
copies;  it  is  25,000  in  the  Bull  inscription,  20,500  in 
the  Black  Obelisk,  and  14,000  in  the  Kurkh  Mono- 
lith. 

Shalmaneser  was  again  at  war  with  the  same  con- 
federacy in  his  tenth  and  eleventh  years.     According 

(also  written  ^),  from  which  some  have  supposed  Bin  to  be  the  Assy- 
rian name  of  this  God;  but  an  inscription  of  Assur-bani-pal  gives 

^■^T    ^:y--T  ^Ttfr     Daddi  as  the  Arabian  equivalent,  and  a 

temple  of  Dadia  is  mentioned  in  Cuneif.  Insc.  vol.  ii.  p.  60,  line  9. 
An    Armenian   inscription    from  Van,  on   the    other   hand,    gives 

^  Vf  ^f  t=^  ^  ^^  T?  "  Teiseba  "  as  a  variant,  so  that 
each  country  appears  to  have  had  a  distinct  name  for  this  deity.  One 
of  the  later  Eponym  tablets  gives    ^JL    Tjg    in  a  proper  name, 

where  another  tablet  has  4  •  ^  think  the  Elamite  God  ^  ftf    ^ 

**  Umman  **  is  another  name  for  the  same  deity,  but  I  have  no  direct 
variant  for  it.  In  Assyrian  names  I  translate  the  signs  of  this  God 
"  Yul "  until  we  have  more  direct  information  as  to  its  true  phonetic 
reading. 
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to  the  Bull  inscriptions,  the  Assyrians  defeated  them 
in  both  years ;  but  some  of  the  events  in  the  eleventh 
year  seem  only  a  repetition  of  those  in  the  tenth, 
and  the  Black  Obelisk  only  gives  one  battle  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Shalmaneser,  when  he  defeated  them 
with  a  loss  to  the  confederates  of  10,000  men. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  advantage  lay  so  much  with 
the  Assyrians  as  Shalmaneser  states ;  for,  three  years 
later  (in  his  fourteenth  year),  he  raised  the  whole 
strength  of  the  country  to  fight  with  Benhadad  and 
his  allies,  and  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  120,000 
men.  In  the  battle  which  followed  he  claims  the 
victory;  but  Southern  Syria  still  remained  uncon- 
quered. 

Between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  years  of 
Shalmaneser,  the  confederacy  of  Syrian  kings  appears 
to  have  broken  up ;  Benhadad  had  made  war  with 
Jehoram,  King  of  Israel,  and  besieged  him  in  Sa- 
maria (2  Kings  vi.  24) ;  unable  to  take  the  city,  he 
had  returned  to  Damascus,  where  he  soon  after  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Hazael,  who  commenced  a  new 
dynasty. 

At  Samaria  the  family  of  Omri  was  dispossessed  by 
Jehu,  who  endeavoured  to  destroy,  not  only  the  old 
royal  family,  but  the  religion  which  they  had  princi- 
pally encouraged  (2  Kings  x.  18-28). 

The  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Southern 
Syria  prepared  the  way  for  the  next  Assyrian  inva- 
sion ;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Shalmaneser  crossed 
the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
marched  against  Hazael,  king  of  Damascus.  Hazael 
appears  to  have  been  aware  of  his  intentions;  al- 
though not  assisted  by  the  kings  who  followed  the 


^ 
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leadership  of  Benhadad,  he  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  troops  to  meet  Shalmaneser,  and  having  ga- 
thered a  large  army,  he  posted  it  at  a  place  called 
Saniru,  near  Lebanon,  and  probably  to  the  north  of 
Damascus. 

Saniru,  though  situated  on  an  eminence,  was  forti- 
fied by  Hazael,  who  there  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
Assyrians.  The  Assyrian  king  advanced  against  Sa- 
niru, and  defeated  Hazael  there;  16,000  of  the  Syrian 
troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  1131  chariots, 
470  horsemen  ?  and  their  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Shalmaneser.  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  fled  from  the 
battle-field,  abandoning  the  open  country;  he  shut 
himself  up  in  Damascus,  his  capital,  and  the.  Assyrian 
army  following  him,  invested  the  city. 

At  this  time  the  Assyrians  cut  down  the  forests* 
round  Damascus;  but  Hazael  successfully  defended 
the  city,  and  Shalmaneser,  finding  he  could  not  take 
it,  marched  to  the  district  of  Khaurani  (Hauran), 
wasting  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  capturing 
towns  without  number,  and  carrying  away  great 
spoil.  From  Hauran,  Shalmaneser  marched  to  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  a  place  called 
Bahli-rahsi ;  there  he  caused  a  tablet*  to  be  carved 
with  a  bas-relief  of  himself,  to  mark  the  extent  of  his 
conquests,  and  at  that  time  he  received  tribute  from 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  from  Jehu,  whom  he  calls  (as  usual) 
son  of  Omri. 

Shalmaneser,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  went  to  Kha- 
mana,  and  in  his  twentieth  attacked  Kati  of  Gue.  In 

^  Damascus  was  at  least  tliree  times  besieged  by  the  Assyrians  after 
tliis,  and  in  the  final  siege  by  Tiglath-pileser,  b.c.  734-32,  the  Assy- 
rians are  again  said  to  have  cut  down  the  forests  round  the  city. 

^  Bahli-rahsi  was  probably  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-kelb.    On 
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his  twenty-first  year  he  again  crossed  the  Euphrates 
to  attack  Hazael  of  Damascus,  who  on  this  occasion 
does  not  appear  to  have  ventured  to  give  battle  to 
the  Assyrians.  Shalmaneser  captured  four  of  his 
fortified  towns,  and  again  received  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Gebal. 

Translation   of    Black  Obelisk   inscription,   from 
eighteenth  to  twenty-first  year : — 

Ina       18      pali-ya^       16       su      nahr      Pur  at       ehir 
In  my  18th  year,  tlje  16th  time,  the  Euphrates  I  crossed; 

KJiazail  sa  mat  Imirisu  ana  takhaz  itba  1121  ruhubi-su  470 
Hazael  of  Syria  to  fight  came  out;  1121  of  his  chariots,  470 

bitJcliallu-su  itti  usmani-sn  ehim-su.  Ina  19 
of  his  horses  ?    with  his  camp  I  captured.     In  my  19th 

pali-ya  18  su  nahr  Purat  ehir  ana  mat  Khamani 
year,  the  18th  time,  the  Euphrates  I  crossed;  to  Khamanu 

eli        iz-gusur        iz-erini        akis,  Ina       20     pali-ya 

I  ascended,  planks  of  cedar  I  cut  down.     In  my  20th  year, 

20  8U  7iahr  Purat  ebir  ana  mat  Qaue 
the     20th    time,     the     Euphrates    I    crossed;     to    Qaue 

attarid  alcmi  ahsud  sallatsunu  aslula. 

I  went  down,  their  cities  I  captured,  their  spoil  I  carried  off. 

Ina         21        pali-ya  21  {sv)  nahr         Purat 

In     my     21st     year,     the     21st     time,     the     Euphrates 

a  rock  at  this  place  there  are  traces  of  five  Assyrian  tablets,  only  one 
of  which  (carved  by  order  of  Esarhaddon)  is  now  legible.  There  are 
some  Egyptian  tablets  on  the  same  spot,  one  of  them  bearing  the  name 
of  Eameses  II.  The  modem  Beyrout  may  possibly  be  a  corruption 
of  Bahli-rahsi. 

^  The  character  ^4^  the  usual  sound  of  which  is  " pal,"  I  have 

here  translated  **year;"  but  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  translation 
is  very  slight,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  the  monogram  for  the 
word  "  Gar-ri,"  an  expedition.  If  it  means  an  expedition,  we  should 
not  be  bound  to  place  them  a  year  apart,  as  they  may  have  taken  place 
at  irregular  intervals;  but  in  the  reign  of  Sargon,  each  "pal"  corre- 
sponded with  a  separate  year,  even  if  it  was  not  equivalent  to  it. 
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eUr     ana     alani    sa     Khazail    sa     mat     ImiHrn    alik 
I  crossed;    to    the    cities  of   Hazael    of    Syria  I  weat; 

4  makhazi-su  aksud  madatu  sa  mat  Zurrai,  mxit  Zidunobi^ 
4  of  his  fortified  cities  I  took ;  the  tribute  of  Tyre,  Sidon 

mat  Chibalui  amhhar. 
and  Gebal  I  received. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  articles  pre- 
sented by  Jehu  (Black  Obelisk,  Epigraph  No.  2) : — 

Madatu  sa  YoAia  hal  Khum/ri  kaspu,  hurazu,  saplu  hv/razi 
Tribute  of  Jehu,  son  of  Omri;  silver,  gold,  a  bowl  of  gold, 

zvqut        hurazi,        qabuati        hurazi        dalcmi        hurazi 
drmking-cups  of  gold,  vessels  of  gold,  buckets  ?  of  gold, 

anahu,  iz-hhutarut  sasu  saru  iz-burukhati  omkhaT'Su. 
lead,  rods  of  wood,  royal  furniture,  and  maces  I  received. 

The  new  inscriptions,  found  on  fragments  of  winged 
bulls  and  slabs,  from  the  centre  palace,  Nimrud,  give 
the  history  of  the  period  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  Shalmaneser.  The  first  part  is  a 
duplicate  of  Layard's  Inscriptions,  pp.  12-13.  I  here 
translate  the  historical  portion : — 

Iiria       18       pali-ya      16       su      nahr       Purat       ebir 
In  my  18th  year,  the  16th  time,  the  Euphrates  I  crossed; 

Khazail  sa  mat  Imirisu  ana  gihis  um/ma/nusu  ittalciUva 
Hazael  of  Syria  to  the  might  of  his  army  trusted,  and 

v/rrmia/ni'SV,    ana    muhdis    itha   mat   Sa/niru  susi  sade   sa 
his  soldiers  abundantly  he  gathered.     Saniru  at  the  top  of 

but        mat         Labnana         a/na         dannuti-su         isJcun 
the  mountains  before  Lebanon  his  stronghold  he  made; 

itti       su        a/mdaJchlchis        apikta-su        a^kun        16,000 
with  him  I  fought,  his  overthrow  I  accomplished,  16,000 

zabi         tiduki-su         ina  tukulti         usamkit         1131 

of  his  men  of  war  in  the  fight  I  caused  to  be  slain,  1131 
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ruhubi'SU  470  hitkhallu-su  itti  usmanni'Su  elcim^su  ana 
of  his  chariots^  and  470  of  his  cavahy  ?  with  his  camp  I 

suzuh         napsati'SU         eli         a/rhu-^su         artedi  ina 

captured.     To  save  his  life  he  fled,  and  I  pursued  after  him ; 

ala  Dimasqi  alu  saniti-su  ezirsu  iz-khiri-su  alckis 
in  Damascus,  his  capital  city,  I  besieged  him,  his  forests 

adi  sadi  mat  Khaura/ai  aliJc  alani 

I  cut   down,   to  the  mountains  of  Hauran  I  went,  cities 

ana  la-mani  abal  agur  ina  isse 

without     number     I     destroyed,     dug    up,    and    in    fire 

asrup  sallatsunu  ana  la-mani 

I    burned;    their    spoil     (or     women)     without     number 

aslula  adi  sade  mat  Bahlirahsi 

I     carried    off.         To    the    mountains     of     Bahli-rahsi, 

sa  ris  ta/mdi  aUk  zalam  saruti-a 

which  are  at    the    head  of   the  sea,   I  went,   an  image 

ina  Kbhi  a^s  ,  .  ,  ina  yumisu-va  m^datu  sa  mat 
of  my  majesty  in  the  midst  I  carved.     In  those  days  the 

Zurrai  mat  Zidunai  sa  Yaua  bal  Khumri  amhhwr. 
tribute  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  of  Jehu,  son  of  Omri,  I  received. 

Ina  19  pali-ya  18  su  nahr  Purat  ebir 
In  my  19th  year,  the  18th  time,  the  Euphrates  I  crossed; 

ana  mat  Khama/ni  eli  iz-gusuri  iz-erini  alckis. 
to  Klamanu   I   ascended,   planks  of  cedar  I  cut   down. 

In  20  pali-ya  20  su  nahr  Purat  ebir 
In  my  20th  year,  the  20th  time,  the  Euphrates  I  crossed ; 
mat  Khama/au  attapalqat  ana  alani  sa  Kati  mat  Quai 
Eiiamanu  I  passed  over,   to  the   cities  of  Kati  of  Qua 

attaret  ala/rd  a/na  la-mani  abal  aqur 

I  went  down,  cities  without  number  I  destroyed,  dug  up, 

ina  isse  asrup  gazani-sunu  aduk  sallatsunu 
and  in  the  fire  I  burned ;  their  warriors  I  slew,  their  spoil 

arha  la^mani  aslula. 

(or  women)  without  number  I  carried  off. 
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Besides  the  difficulty  formerly  mentioned,  there  is 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  Biblical  and 
Assyrian  accounts  as  to  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Jehu.  According  to  Ussher's  Chronology  this  was 
B.C.  884,  but  according  to  the  Assyrian  Canon  it 
could  not  be  earlier  than  b.c.  842.  That  there  is 
some  error  in  the  Biblical  numbers  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  regnal  years  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
from  the  accession  of  Athaliah  to  the  death  of  Ahaz, 
are  given  as  159,  while  the  kings  of  Israel  for  the 
same  period  only  count  137  years  7  months.  I  here 
give  the  two  lists  and  references:— 


Judah.  Years. 

Athaliah    6    2  Kings  xi.  3. 

Jehoash   40    2  Kings  xii.  1 . 

Amaziah  29    2  Kings  xiy.  2. 

XJzziah  .  52    2  Kings  xy.  2. 

Jotham  .16    2  Kings  xy.  33. 

Ahaz      .  16    2  Kings  xyi.  2. 

Died  3rd  Hoshea, 

159  '  according  to  2 
Kings  xyiii.  1; 
fonrth  year  ac- 
cording to  Jose- 
phus. 


Israel.     Years. 
Jehu    ...  28    2  Kings  X.  36. 
Jehoahaz  .  17    2  Kings  xiii.  I. 
Jehoash    .  16    2  Kings  xiii.  10. 
Jeroboam    41    2  Kings  xiy.  23. 
Zacchariah  .  6  months    2  Kings 

xy.  8. 
Shallum  .     .  1  month     2  Kings 

xy.  13. 
Menahem  10    2  Kings  xy.  17. 
PekaMah     2    2  Kings  xv.  23. 
Pekah     .  20    2  Kings  xy.  27. 
Hoshea   .    3    at  time  of  death  of 

Ahaz. 

137  y.  7  m. 


The  numbers  in  the  list  of  kings  of  Judah  have 
been  generally  considered  more  accurate  than  the 
others ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  list  of 
kings  of  Israel  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  some  of 
the  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  state- 
ments in  2  Kings  xv.  5,  and  2  Chronicles  xxvi.  21, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Jotham  ruled  the  coun- 
try while  Uzziah  was  a  leper ;  but  even  then  there  is 
a  difference  of  twenty  years  between  the  Biblical  and 
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account.     I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  do 

LOW  to  reduce  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of 

ithin  the  limits  which  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 

jm  to  give,  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 

the  accuracy  oT  the  Assyrian  Canon  any- 

^e  written  this  account,  taking  the  ordinary 
tat  the  Benhadad  and  Hazael  mentioned  in  the 
in  inscriptions  are  those  mentioned  from  1 
XX.  to  2  Kings  viii. ;  but  the  following  list 
of  Damascus  enables  us,  I  think,  to  find  an- 
Benhadad  and  Hazael  who  would  be  contem- 
with  Jehu : — 


idad  II.  (contemporary  with  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram, 
XX.  to  2  Kings  viii.  15). 

)1  I.  (contemporary  with  Jehoram  and  first  part  of  reign  of 
Kings  viii.  15  to  x.  33). 
ladadlH.  (contemporary  with  middle  of  reign  of  Jehu,  2  Kings 

sael  II.  (end  of  Jehu  and  ''  all "  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  2  Kings 
-24). 
ladad  lY.  (began  to  reign  in  time  of  Jehoash,  2  Kings  xiii. 


'he  distinction  here  made  between  the  first  and 
>nd  Hazael,  and  the  third  and  fourth  Benhadad, 
rery  doubtful ;  but  according  to  the  usual  view,  we 
e  to  suppose  that  Hazael,  who  founded  a  dynasty, 
igned  at  least  forty-seven  years, 
j.  If  the ,  supposition  that  Shalmaneser's  wars  with 
(enhadad  and  Hazael  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
ehu  were  true,  then  the  Assyrians  could  not  be  cor- 
jtect  in  giving  Ahab  as  reigning  in  Shalmaneser's  sixth 
j  year,  and  there  are  two  Assyrian  inscriptions  which 
'  appear  to  favour  this  view ;  the  first  is  in  the  annals 
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of  Assur-nazir-pal  (Cuneif.  Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  20,  line  7), 
and  refers  to  the  year  883  b.c.     It  is  as  follows:— 

"Nisi    mat    Assur    annate    sa    ultu   pan    sunqi  hvbute 

"  Those  men  of  Assyria,  who  from  the  face  of  the  famine 

ana    matani    sanate    ana    mat     Rure    eliuni    ulera-suTiu 

to  other  countries,  and  to  Rure  had  ascended,  I  restored, 

ina  alu  TusTcha  usazhit-sunu.*^ 
and  in  Tuskha  I  placed  them." 

This  notice  may  possibly  refer  to  the  famine  in  the 
time  of  Ahab,  in  which  case  we  should  only  have  to 
adopt  the  period  of  the  kings  of  Israel  instead  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  to  make  it  synchronise  with  the  Bibli- 
cal account. 

The  second  passage  is  in  the  inscription  of  Barku- 
narara  (Cuneif.  Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  35),  where  it  states  that 
the  Assyrians  entered  Damascus,  and  took  tribute 
from  Mariha,  king  of  Syria ;  the  date  of  this  event 
is  not  stated,  but  Barku-narara  reigned  from  b.c. 
812-11  to  783-82,  and  from  the  statements  in  the 
Historical  Canon  (Cuneif.  Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  52),  it  could 
not  be  later  than  b.c.  797.  Now  the  accession  of 
Mariha,  king  of  Damascus,  could  not  be  less  than 
fifty  years  after  the  accession  of  Jehu;  therefore, 
Jehu  must  have  ascended  the  throne  earlier  than  b.c. 
842,  the  highest  date  the  Assyrian  Canon  allows  for 
him. 

The  solving  of  this  problem  must  be  left  to  future 
discovery.  At  present  all  we  can  do  is  to  note  the 
differences  in  dates  between  the  Biblical  and  Assy- 
rian accounts,  and  leave  the  task  of  correcting  either 
the  Assyrian  Canon  or  the  Biblical  numbers  to  future 
students. 
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Past  attempts  to  find  flaws  in  the  Assyrian  Canon 
have  been  unsatisfactory,  because  they  huve  been 
sought  for  in  the  period  following  the  solar  eclipse, 
B.C.  763.  If  the  Canon  is  inaccurate,  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  so  in  the  earlier  period,  not  in  that  part  which 
was  within  the  lifetime  of  its  first  writers,  and  which 
is  verified  by  a  solar  eclipse,  and  many  dated  tablets. 

I  here  give  the  Assyrian  Eponym  list  from  b.c. 
892  to  666,  the  period  which  embraces  all  the  Bibli- 
cal synchronisms.  The  numbers  attached  to  some 
eponyms  denote  tablets  or  cylinders,  in  the  British 
Museum  dated  from  their  eponymies : — 

B.C.  B.C. 

892.  Ninip-zinni.7  890.  Assur-ladu.  .  .  . 

891.  Tabu-edir-assur. 

^  The  name  of  the  God  ^  J^^  Y^ff  "Ninip"  has  been 
often  doubted  by  students,  and  various  substitutes  have  been  pro- 
posed instead  of  it ;  but  the  form  ^^  ^^  l^^ff  ^'^^'^V  ^^  t^® 
name  Pukuminip  appears  to  be  an  equivalent,  and  the  fragment  of  a 
name  in  Cuneif.  Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  line  23,  1g^  ^^ —    5y  T  nJ 

....  i-ni-ip  (which  should  probably  be  completed  Ni-i-ni-ip),  belongs, 
I  think,  to  the  name  of  this  God.  One  objection  urged  against  the 
reading  Ninip  is,  that  it  is  not  usual  in  Assyrian  for  a  character  ending 
with  a  consonant  sound  to  be  followed  by  one  commencing  with  a 
vowel  sound ;  but  there  are  many  other  instances,  besides  the  name 
Ninip,  in  which  this  supposed  rule  is  violated,  and  it  must  further  be 
noted  that  in  one  of  the  syllabaries  the  sign  which  is  well  known 
as  the  monogram  for  this  God,  is  explained  on  the  semetic  side  by 

^  *i^  T^  "^^  ^^^  Ninip." 

Ninip  and  Nergal  were  the  two  gods  of  hunting  and  of  war,  and 

the  names  jfT^    <^       /fjy  "  Urqaru  "  (a  title  of  Ninip,  Cuneif. 

Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  line  20),  and  ^,^i^     tt-   "Urgal,"  and 

wrrf-    ►TfT  Q^^X^:  "Uri-gaJlu"  (titles  of  Nergal)  are 
probably  the  originals  of  the  classical  Hercules. 
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889. 

Toknlti-nuup,      the 

869. 

Dayan-ninip. 

king. 

868. 

Assnritu-iddan.** 

888. 

Taggil-ana-biliya. 

867. 

Samas-nuri. 

887. 

Abu-ilai. 

866. 

Mannu-dayan-ana-ila. 

886. 

nu-milki. 

865. 

Samas-bil-uznr. 

885. 

Yari. 

864. 

Ninip-ilai. 

884. 

A  Rsiir-sezib-ani. 

863. 

Ninip-edir-ani. 

862. 

Assar-ilai. 

883. 

Assor-nazir-pal,      tihe 

861. 

Nergal-iiiilka-cla.iTi .® 

king. 

860. 

Tabu-bn. 

882. 

Assur-iddin. 

859. 

Saru-ibila-nisi. 

881. 

.  .  .  mnti-akn. 

880. 

Sa-ilva-damiq. 

858. 

Salim-manu-uzur^  the 

879. 

Dagan-bil-nazir. 

king. 

878. 

Ninip-paniya-uzur. 

857. 

Assur-bil-kain. 

877. 

Ninip-bil-ozur. 

856. 

A  ssur-banai-uzur. 

876. 

Sangu-assur-lilbur. 

855. 

Abu-ina-hekal-lilbiir. 

875. 

Samas-ubla. 

854. 

Dayan-assur.® 

874. 

Nergal-bil-kninua. 

853. 

Samas-abua. 

873. 

Qordi-assar. 

852. 

Samas-bil-uzur. 

872. 

ARSor-liha. 

851. 

Bil-banai. 

871. 

Assur-natgil. 

850. 

Khadilipusu. 

870. 

Bn-mudamiq. 

849. 

Nergal-  alik-pani. 

8 


The  characters  commencing  this  name  ►^T    ^Z.  ^Z.  have  been 

usually  supposed  to  represent  -the  God  Maruduk,  (see  Norris's  Assy- 
rian Dictionary,  p.  119)  j  from  a  fragment  of  a  syllabary  already  re- 
ferred to,  I  find  that  they  represent  not  Maruduk,  but  Nergal.  The 
titles  usually  attached  to  these  signs  are  those  of  Nergal ;  and  although 
I  have  collected  more  than  one  thousand  Assyrian  proper  names,  I 
have  not  once  found  the  title  "  alik-pani  **  attached  to  Maruduk. 

^  Bespecting  this  eponymy,  the  Assyrian  annals  themselres  are  at 
fault,  the  Kurkh  Monolith  stating  that  the  sixth  expedition  took  place 
at  this  time,  while  the  Black  Obelisk  from  Nimrud  gires  the  fourth. 
I  suppose  the  Kurkh  Monolith  to  be  the  correct  one,  as  it  was  written 
more  than  twenty  years  earlier  than  the  Nimrud  Obelisk.  On  the 
£urkh  Monolith,  in  this  eponymy,  occurs  the  list  of  kings  which  in- 
cludes the  name  of  Ahab  (discovered  by  Dr.  Oppert). 
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848. 

Bnr-ramana. 

818. 

Nergal-ilai,  prefect .  .  . 

847. 

Ninip-ukina-iiisi. 

817. 

Assar-banai-nznr^ 

846. 

Ninip-nadin. 

niru  ?  of  the  palace. 

845. 

Assur-hanai. 

816. 

Sarpati-bil,  prefect  of 

844. 

Tabu-ninip. 

Nazibina. 

843. 

Taggil-ana-sari. 

815. 

Bil-balat,  the  taxtan. 

842. 

Vul-salim-ani. 

814. 

Musiknis,    prefect    of 

841. 

Bil-abua. 

Girruri. 

840. 

Salimu-bn-emur. 

813. 

Ninip-uzur,  prefect  of 

839. 

Ninip-kipsi-uzur. 

Sallat. 

838. 

Ninip-ilai. 

812. 

Samas-knTnna,  prefect 

837. 

Gurdi-assur. 

of  Arbakha. 

836. 

Niru-sari. 

811. 

Bil-ka.t-zabat,   prefect 

835. 

Nergal-mndamik. 

of  Mazamua. 

834. 

Yakhala. 

833. 

Ululai. 

810. 

Vnl-narara,  the  king. 

832. 

Sarpati-bil. 

809. 

Nergal-ilai,  the  tar-tan. 

831. 

Nergal-ilai. 

808. 

Bil-dayan,  niru  ?  of  the 

830. 

Khubai. 

palace. 

829. 

Ilu-ukin-akh. 

807. 

Rubu-bU,    the    I'abbi- 

828. 

Salim-manu-uzur,   the 

turi. 

king.io 

806; 

Assur-taggil,   the  tu- 

827. 

Dayan-assur^  the  tar- 

kulu. 

tan. 

805. 

Hu.  .  .  .  the  prefect. 

826. 

Assur-banai-uzur, 

804. 

Alikpani-kamis,     pre- 

niru ?  of  the  palace.* 

fect  of  Bazappa. 

825. 

Yakhala. 

803. 

Assur-ibila-nisi,     pre- 

824. 

Bil-banai. 

fect  of  Arbakha. 

823.  Samsi-vul,  the  king. 

822.  Yakhalu. 

821.  Bil-dayan. 

820.  Ninip-ubla. 

819.  Samas-ilai. 


802.  Ninip-ilai,   prefect    of 
Akhi-sukhina. 

801.  Niru-sari?   prefect   of 
Nazibina. 

800.  Maruduk-bil-uzur  ? 
prefect  of  Amidi. 


^®  This  is  the  second  eponymy  of  Shahnaneser. 
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799.  Mataggil-assur^      the  783.  Ninip-nazir^  prefect  of 

great  chief.  Mazamoa. 

798.  BU-tarzi-ilva,    prefect  782.  Hva-liha,    prefect     of 

of  Kalkhi.  Nazibina  ? 

797.  Assur-bil-azor^  prefect 

ofGirruri.  781.  Salimmanu-uznr^    the 
796.  Maruduk-kasidua,  pre.  king. 

feet  of  Sallat.  780.  Samsi-il^  the  tartan. 

795.  Du  ?-abuya,  prefect  of  779.  Maruduk-salim-aiii^       ^ 

Taskhan.  the  rabbi  tori. 

794.  Manu-ki(mat)assiir,  778.  Bil-sutesir^    niru?     of 

prefect  of  Gazana,^^  the  palace. 

K.  3042.  777.  Nabu-abad-ukina,  the 
793.  Musalim-ninip,  prefect  tukulu. 

of  Bille,  B.  31*.  776.  Inu-assur-emur,      the 
792.  Bil-basani^  prefect  of  prefect. 

Mikhinis.  775.  Alikpani-kamis^     pre- 
791.  Niru-samas,  prefect  of  feet  of  Eazappa. 

Isana.  774.  Assuritu-duri,  prefect 
790.  Nabu-ukina-akh,  pre-  of  Nazibina. 

fectofNinua.  773.  Mannu-ki-vul,  prefect 
789.  Vul-musammir,  pre-  of  Sallat. 

feet  of  Elal-napsat.  772.  Assur-bil-uzur,  prefect 
788.  Rubu-assuritu,  prefect  of  EbUcIu. 

of  Apki. 

787.  Balata^  prefect  of  Si-  771.  Assur-dayan^      the 

banibi,  K.  2819  and  king. 

2829.  770.  Samsi-il,  the  tartan. 

786.  Vul-upallit,  prefect  of  769.  Bil-iUd,  prefect  of  Ar- 

Bimusi.  bakha. 

785.  Marudiik-sar-uzur^pre-  768.  Paliya,  prefect  of  Ma- 

fect  of .  .  .  zamua. 

784.  Nabu-sar-uzur,  prefect  767.  Qurdi-assur,  prefect  of 

of  Arbail.  Akhi-  sukhina. 

^^  The  earliest  known  dated  tablets  within  the  period  of  the  Canon 
belong  to  this  year. 
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766.  Musalim-ninip,  prefect  750.  Bil-dayan,   the  rabbi- 

of  Bille.  turi. 

765.  Ninip-ukina-nisi,  pre-  749.  Samas-italliksun,    the 

feet  of  Gimiri.  tukulu. 

764.  Zitqi-il,     prefect      of  748.  Vul-bil-ukin,  the  pre- 

Tuskhan.  feet. 

763.  Bur-sagale,  prefect  of  747.  Sin-salim-aiii,   prefect 

Guzana.^*  of  Razappa,  E.  46. 

762.  Tabu-bil,    prefect     of  746.  Nergal-nazir,    prefect 

Amidi.  of  Nazibina. 

761.  Nabu-ukina-akh,  pre-  745.  Nabu-bil-uzur,  prefect 

feet  of  Ninua.  of  Arbakha.^* 

760.  Laqipu,  prefect  of  Kal-  744,  Bil-dayan,   prefect    of 

napsat.  Kalkhi. 

759.  Inu-assur-emur,     pre-  743^  Tukulti-pal-zara,     the 

feet  of  Arba-il.  king. 

758.  Bil-taggil,    prefect  of  742.  Nabu-dain-ani,  the  tar- 

Isana.  tan,  B.  133*. 

757.  Ninip-iddin,  prefect  of  741^  Bil-khairan-bil-uzur, 

Kurban.  niru  ?  of  the  palace. 

756.  Bil-kasidua,  prefect  of  740^  Nabu-edir-ani,  the  rab- 

Pamuna.  bi-turi. 

755.  Gisu,  prefect  of  Mikhi-  739^  Sin-taggil,  the  tukulu. 

nis.  738.  Vul-bil-ukin,  the  pre- 

754.  Ninip-sezib-ani,    pre-  feet. 

feet  of  Rimusi.  737^  Bil-emur-ani,     prefect 

of  Razappa. 

753.  Assur-nirari,  the  king,  ^q   Ninip-ilai,  prefect    of 

752.  Samsi-il,  the  tartan.  Nazibina. 

751.  Maruduk-salim-ani,  735^  Assur-salim-ani,    pre- 

niru  ?    of   the     pa-  feet  of  Arbakha. 
lace. 

»  Solar  ecHpse  in  the  month  Sivan.   See  *  Zeitschrift  fur  Aegyptische 

Sprache,'  etc.,  Berlin,  January,  1869.         ,       , .  ,      ,^  ,        -  . 

13  Accession  of  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  second 

month.  o 

VOL.  IX.  ^   ^ 
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734.  Bil-dayan^   prefect   of 

Kalkhi,  E.  103. 
733.  Assur-dain-aiii,  prefect 

of  Mazamua. 
732.  Nabu-bil-uznr,  prefect 

of  Sihime. 
731.  Nergal-upallit,  prefect 

of  Akhi-sakhina. 
730.  Bil-ludari,  prefect    of 

Bille,B.94andl09. 
729.  Napkhar-il,  prefect  of 

Girruri. 
728.  Duii-assur,  prefect  of 

Taskhan. 

727.  Bil-kharran-bil-uzur." 
726.  Maruduk-bil-uzur. 
725.  Tiskare? 
724.  Assur-khal.  .  .  . 
723.  Salimmanu-uzur,    the 
king,  E.  134. 

722.  Ninip-iki." 
721.  Nabu-uzziz. 
720.  Assur-milka-dain. 


B.C. 

719.  Sam-kina  (Sargon),  the 

king. 
718.  Zira-banu. 
717.  Tabu-sar-asBor,      the 

great  tukulu,  E.  2 

and  72. 
716.  Tabu-zim-zara,^«    pre- 

feet    of   Assur,    K. 

2686. 
715.  Taggil-ana-bil,  prefect 

of  Nazibina,  E.  55. 
714.  AsBuritu-dori,   prefect 

of  Arbakha. 
713.  AsBor-bani,  prefect  of 

Kalkhi,  E.  118. 
712.  Saru-emur-ani/7   pre. 

feet  of  Mazamua,  E. 
130.    . 

711.  Ninip-alik-pani,'®  pre- 
fect of  Sihime,  E.  9 
and  71. 

710.  Samas-bil-uzur,     pre- 
fect of  Akhi-sukhina, 
E.83. 

709.  Mannu-ki-assur-liha,^' 


^*  Accession  of  Shalmaneser. 
"  Accession  of  Sargon. 

"  Some  tablets  in  this  eponymy  are  dated  '  In  the  sixth  year  of 
Sam-ukinarku  (Sargon),  king  of  Assyria. 

^'  This  eponym  and  the  previous  one  occur  in  reverse  order  on  the 
tablet  E.  130. 

"  Some  tablets  m  this  eponymy  are  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Sargon. 

"  One  tablet  in  this  eponymy  in  the  Louvre  is  dated  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Sargon,-  but  those  in  the  British  Museum  are  dated  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Sargon  as  king  of  Assyria,  and  first  year  as  king 
of  Babylon. 
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prefect  of  Bille,  E. 
108. 

708.  Samas-upakliir^^^  pre- 
fect of  Girruri,  K. 
2682. 

707.  Sa-assur-gubbu,^^  pre- 
fect of  Tuskhan,  K. 
3074. 

706.  Mutaggil-assur/^  pre- 
fect of  Guzana^  K. 
3044. 

705.  Pakliira-bil,23  prefect 
of  Amidi  (1  frag.  ?). 

704.  Nabu-dini-ipus,  pre- 
fect of  Ninua,  B. 
45. 

703.  Gannunai,  prefect  of 
Kal-napsat. 

702.  Nabu-liha,  prefect  of 
Arbail,  K.  1680. 

701.  Khananu,  prefect  of 
.  . . K.  3163. 

700.  Mitmiu,^*  prefect  of 
Isana^  E.  25. 


B.C. 

699.  Bil-sari-ani,  prefect  of 

Kurban,  E.  36. 
698.  Saliinu-sari/6   E.    120 

and  125. 
697.  Nabu-dur-uzur,  E.  21. 
696.  Tabu?-bil. 
695.  Assur-bil-uzur,  E.  12. 
694.  Hu-ki-ya/^  prefect  of 

Dimasqi,  E.  66  and 

95. 
693.  Tddini-akhi. 
692.  Zazai^  prefect  of  Ar- 

pad,  E.  15  and  85. 
691.  Bil-emur-ani,    prefect 

of  Gargamas,  Cuneif. 

Ins.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
690.  Nabu-ukina-akh. 
689.  Gikhilu. 
688.  Iddini-akhi,  E.  141. 
687.  Sin-akhi-irba,  the  king, 

E.  100*,  132,  and  140. 
686.  Assur-dain-ani,  E.  122. 
685.  Bil-emur-ani,  the  tartan, 

E.  29  and  63. 


^  Some  tablets  in  this  eponymy  are  dated  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Sargon  as  king  of  Assyria,  and  his  second  as  king  of  Babylon. 

2^  Some  tablets  in  this  eponymy  are  dated  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Sargon  as  king  of  Assyria,  and  third  as  king  of  Babylon. 

"  Some  tablets  in  this  eponymy  are  dated  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Sargon  as  king  of  Assyria,  and  fourth  as  king  of  Babylon. 

^  Sennacherib  ascended  the  throne  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  fifth 
month. 

^  One  tablet  in  this  eponymy  is  dated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Senna- 
cherib. 

2*  One  tablet  in  this  eponymy  is  dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  Senna- 
cherib. 

'•  One  tablet  in  this  eponymy  is  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Sen- 
nacherib. 

2  A  2 
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684.  Mannu-2ir-ae,»7  prefect  676.  Bamba,  B.  70  oad  81. 

of  Knllani,  B.  57.         675.  Nabu-akhi-iddina,       E. 
683.  Mannu-ki-vul,   B.   86  80. 

and  91.  674.  Saru-nuri,  B.  7  and  10, 

682.  Nabn-sar-uznr^  prefect    678.  Atar-il,  prefect  of  Ija- 

of  Marqasa,  B.  59  khiri,  B.  101. 

and  104.  672.  Nabu-bil-uzur,  B.  6. 

671.  Tibitai,  the  sardinu. 

681.  Nabu-akhi-kamis,^  pre-  670.  Salimu-bil-lassib,    pre- 
fect of   SamaUa^   B.  feet  of  Duran,  E.  47. 

11  and  53.  669.  Samas-kasid-aibi,  E.  88 

680.  Dananu^  prefect  of  Man-»  and  115. 

zuat,  B.  5  and  35.        668.  Marlarmi,^'  the  tartan, 
679.  Ta-vul-aninu,  B.  61  and  B.  41  and  114. 

127.  667.  Gabbaru,   B.    30    and 

678.  Nergal-sar-uzur.  97. 

677.  Abu-ramu,  the  lukhrabu  666.  Tibitai^  prefect  of  the 

(fragment  not  num-  new    palace,    B.    27 

bered).  and  67. 

There  are  many  other  dated  tablets  in  the  different 
Eponymies.  I  have  given  these  as  a  means  of  veri- 
fying the  later  part  of  the  Canon. 

Yours  truly, 

George  Smith. 


27  One  tablet  in  this  eponymy  is  dated  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
Sennacherib. 
^  Esarhaddon  ascended  the  throne. 
^  Assur-bani-pal  made  king  twelfth  day  of  the  second  month. 
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^      XVIII.— ON  THE   TRILINGUAL    INSCRIPTION  AT 
I;  SAN    (DECREE  OF  CANOPUS). 


rfi3. 
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BT   S.  BIBCH^  ESQ. 


(Bead  January  20, 1869.) 


The  discovery  by  Professor  Lepsius  of  a  new  iri- 
tis lingual  tablet  at  San,  resembling  in  its  nature,  but 
i'  greater  in  its  extent  than  the  Rosetta  stone,  is  so 
important  a  fact  in  the  history  of  Eg)^tology,  that 
the  circumstance  of  its  discovery  and  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  present  state  of  hieroglyphical  know- 
ledge, demand  an  immediate  attention.  The  accurate 
account  of  its  find  has  been  already  communicated  to 
the  '  Athenaeum,'  in  the  extract  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  that  eminent  Egyptologist  from  Damietta, 
dated  on  the  21st  April,  1866.  It  is  as  follows: — 
After  visiting  several  sites  of  the  delta,  including  the 
Lake  Menzaleh,  on  leaving  Port  Said  one  of  the 
engineers  of  the  Isthmus  communicated  to  Professor 
Lepsius  that  he  had  recently  seen  at  San  a  Greek 
inscription,  and  the  Professor  at  once  discovered  it 
on  visiting  that  spot.  The  corner  of  the  inscription 
was  only  visible,  the  rest  of  the  monument  being 
covered  with  a  mass  of  old  rubbish  which  had  accu- 
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mulated  upon  it.  A  part  of  this  wall  of  rubbish  had 
fallen  down  by  accident  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
visit  of  Professor  Lepsius  to  San,  and  revealed  the 
comer  of  the  inscription.  M.  Lepsius  employed 
some  boys  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  rubbish  which 
encumbered  the  monument,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  that  it  was  a  great  trilingual  tablet  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  Its  dimensions  were 
2"^  20  long  78'  broad  and  33'  thick,  or  7  feet  long  by 
2^  feet  broad,  English  measure.  The  material  of 
which  it  was  made  was  limestone,  and  it  had  the 
usual  form  of  the  Egyptian  stele.  Above  was  the 
usual  winged  disk,  emblematic  of  the  Hut,  the  good 
daemon, or  Fortune,  so  often  repeated  in  these  formulae; 
the  two  ursei  serpents  were  entwined  round  and 
suspended  from  it,  one  wearing  the  upper,  the  other 
the  lower  part  of  the  pschent.  In  this  respect  the 
tablet  resembles  the  inscriptions  of  Greek  rather 
than  Egyptian  fabric,  the  Egyptian  usually  having  a 
scene  of  worship  to  the  local  deities  as  a  kind  of 
picture  of  vignette  above  their  text,  while  the  Graeco- 
Egyptian  inscriptions  have  the  simpler  ornament  of 
the  Hut,  or  Tebhut,  the  supposed  Agathodaimon.^ 

The  hieroglyphical  inscription  was  37,  the  Greek 
76  lines  long,  each  of  considerable  length  and  in 
small  letters,  containing  more  text  than  the  Eosetta 
stone.  As  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  it  is  stated, 
as  it  is  in  the  Rosetta  one,  that  the  decree  was 
ordered  to  be  engraved  on  a  stone  or  brass  stele  in 
hieroglyphic,   Egyptian,   and   Greek   characters   (els 

aTrjKrjv   TuOivrjv  tj  '^(CLKKfiv  lepol^  f^pafifiaaiv  Kai  AvyvTTTLOis 

^  Monatsberichte  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissenschaften  in  Wien,  1866, 
no.  xiv.  8.  40. 
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KCii  'EXXrjvcKoU), — ^it  was  evident  that  a  demotic  version 
was  also  to  be  found.  This  was  not  discovered  at  the 
time,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  stele,  which  lay 
horizontally  embedded  in  the  ruins,  and  which  re- 
quired an  arched,  or  oven-shaped  excavation  to  be 
made  above  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  aperture  from 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  rubbish,  and  allow 
the  inscriptions  on  the  face  to  be  copied.  It  was  not 
till  the  removal  of  the  stone,  at  the  close  of  1867,^ 
to  the  Museum  at  Bulaq,  that  the  demotic  inscription 
was  discovered  at  the  right  side  of  the  tablet  itself,^ 
— that  on  the  left  side  as  a  spectator  looks  at  it,  and  on 
the  thickness  of  the  edge.  The  inscriptions  are 
complete  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  is  evident 
how  important  they  are  for  the  progress  of  hiero- 
glyphic study.  To  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert, 
as  some,  very  justly,  have  considered  that  by  its 
discovery,  an  ex  post  facto  confirmation,  or  confu- 
tation of  the  labours  of  the  Egyptologists  would  be 
obtained  by  a  careful  and  conscientious  comparison 
of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  versions  of  the  decree. 
The  contents  of  the  inscription  are  not  less  interest- 
ing than  its  philological  importance.  It  is  an  act  of 
the  synod  of  priests  assembled  at  Canopus,  very 
similar  in  its  general  character  to  that  of  the  synod 
at  Memphis,  recorded  in  the  Rosetta  inscription.  It 
is  dated  on  the  7  th  of  the  Macedonian  month 
Apellaeus,  which  is  stated  to  correspond  to  the  17th 
of  the  Egyptian  month  Tybi,  in  the  9th  year  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  B.C.  239-8,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  according  to  the  canon  of  Ideler.  The  priests, 
it  appeared,  met  at  Canopus  on  the  6th  of  the  Mace- 

8  Athenaeum,  1868.         «  Zeitschr.  f.  agypt.  Spraclie,  1868,  s.  128. 
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donian  month  Dios  of  the  former  year,  and  the  day 
chosen  was  the  king's  birthday.  As  Dios  follows 
Apellaeus  in  the  Macedonian  calendar,  this  would  be 
eleven  months  prior  to  the  registry  of  the  inscription 
at  San.  On  the  25th  of  Dios  they  celebrated  Ptole- 
my's assumption  of  the  crown,  and  agreed  to  the  act 
of  synod  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  inscription. 
The  act  or  vote  recites  that  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  had 
conferred  many  benefits  on  the  temples  of  the  country, 
had  augmented  the  honours  of  the  gods,  and  had 
particularly,  and  at  great  expense,  taken  care  of  the 
bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  and  other  principal  sacred 
animals  of  the  country ;  and  that  by  a  military  ex- 
pedition Ptolemy  had  brought  back  the  statues,  taken 
away  by  the  Persians,  to  the  places  in  Egypt  whence 
they  had  been  torn  away ;  and  that  he  had  obtained 
peace  for  the  country  by  carrying  on  war  with  many 
nations  and  princes.  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  it  states, 
had  given  good  government  to  all  under  their  juris- 
diction, and  when  the  Nile  had  made  a  deficient 
rising,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
alarmed  at  the  impending  calamity,  remembering 
what  had  happened  under  former  monarchs  when  a 
drought  occurred,  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  had  care- 
fully interposed,  and  conferred  many  benefits  not 
only  on  those  occupied  in  the  service  of  the  temples 
but  also  on  the  people  in  general,  remitting  many 
taxes,  and  sending  for  corn  from  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Cyprus,  had  relieved  their  subjects  from  high 
prices,  and  had  left  an  eternal  memorial  of  their 
beneficence  to  all  both  now  and  hereafter,  on  which 
account  the  gods  had  given  and  would  give  them  an 
established  kingdom.      The  priests  first  determined 
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to  augment  the  honours  paid  to  the  living  monarchs, 
as  well  as  those  rendered  to  the  ancestors  and  saviour 
gods,  and  that  the  priests  should  be  called  throughout 
the  country  the  priests  of  the  gods  Euergetse,  and  be 
so  described  in  all  public  documents,  and  have  the 
same  engraved  on  the  rings  they  wore  on  their 
fingers.  These  priests,  it  states,  should  be  added  as 
a  fifth  order,  or  phyle,  to  the  four  already  in  existence. 
A  kind  of  mystic  allusion  was  considered  to  be  made 
between  the  fifth  tribe  and  5  th  of  Dios,  on  which 
the  birthday  of  the  king  happened.  The  priests  to 
be  enrolled  in  this  fifth  tribe  were  those  who  had 
become  priests  from  the  first  year  of  the  monarch's 
reign  to  the  month  of  Mesore  of  the  ninth  year ;  those 
who  had  entered  the  priesthood  previously  were  to 
remain  in  the  other  phylce^  or  ranks.  The  sons  of 
the  priests — and  here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  an  in- 
dication of  an  hereditary  caste — were  to  remain  in  the 
sajne  phylce^  or  ranks,  as  their  fathers.  It  appears 
that  the  synod  consisted  of  twenty  members,  or  coun- 
cillors, bouleutce^  who  were  annually  elected ;  and  the 
act  decrees  that  five  additional  ones  shall  be  taken 
from  the  fifth  rank.  The  additional  priests  were  to 
participate  in  the  purifications  and  other  rites  of  the 
temple,  and  there  was  to  be  a  phylarch^  or  head  of 
the  fifth  as  of  the  other  tribes.  The  5th,  9th,  and 
25th  days  of  each  month  were  appointed  to  be 
festivals  of  the  gods  Euergetae,  and  as  the  festivals 
were  celebrated  to  the  great  gods,  so  also  a  yearly 
festival  should  be  kept  in  the  temples  of  the  whole 
country  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  Euergetae, 
on  the  day  of  the  rising  of  the  star  of  Isis,  which  is 
thought,  it  states,  by  the  sacred  scribes  to  be  the 
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new  year,  which  in  the  present  ninth  year  of  the  king's 
reign,  happens  on  the  Ist  of  Payni,  at  the  time  of 
the  celebration  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Bubastia,  at 
the  time  of  the  bringing  in  of  the  harvest^  and  the 
rise  of  the  Nile.  Should  it  however  happen,  the 
priests  continue  to  say,  that  the  rise  of  the  star  in  the 
course  of  four  years  should  be  celebrated  on  another 
day,  then  the  festival  should  not  be  changed  but  still 
celebrated  on  the  1st  of  Payni.  This  annual  festival 
was  to  continue  five  days,  and  to  be  honoured  with  a 
carrying  of  crowns,  or  stephanophoria,  sacrifices,  liba- 
tions, and  the  proper  rites.  "That,  however,  the 
seasons  may  make  continually  their  round,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  fes- 
tivals celebrated  in  the  winter  may  uot  hereafter  fall 
into  the  summer, — for  the  star  gains  a  day  in  every 
four  years,  so  that  some  of  the  summer  festivals  were 
celebrated  in  the  winter,  which  has  happened  before, 
and  may  happen  again,  as  the  year  is  constituted  of 
360  days  and  the  five  epagomenee, — another  day, 
called  the  festival  of  the  gods  Euergetae,  shall  be 
added  every  fourth  year  to  the  five  epagomense,  just 
before  the  new  year,  that  all  may  learn  that  the 
former  error  in  the  arrangement  of  the  seasons  and 
year,  and  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of  the  pole 
have  been  rectified  and  made  complete  by  the  gods 
Euergetae.  Now  inasmuch  as  Berenice,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
queen,  had  suddenly  passed  into  the  eternal  world 
while  the  priests  who  yearly  came  were  about  the 
king,  they  appointed  a  general  mourning,  and  en- 
treated the  king  and  queen  to  place  her  near  Osiris, 
in  the  temple  of  Canopus^  which  is  not  only  a  temple 
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of  the  first  rank,  but  is  also  one  most  highly  honoured 
by  the  king  and  all  in  the  country."  The  reason  of 
this  great  honour,  it  appears,  was  the  transport  of 
the  sacred  boat  of  Osiris,  every  29th  of  Choiak,  from 
the  temple  of  Heracleium  here,  and  all  the  temples 
of  the  first  rank  offering  sacrifices  on  the  occasion 
on  their  respective  altars  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
dromos.  The  priests,  it  appeared,  contributed  largely 
to  the  deification  of  the  queen  and  to  the  mourning, 
at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  celebration  of  Apis  and 
Mnevis ;  they  decreed  eternal  honours  to  the  departed 
queen.  The  month  of  Tybi,  the  day  of  her  death, 
was  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  daughter  of  the 
sun  died,  and  who  was  named  by  him  his  diadem  and 
his  eye,  to  whom  were  celebrated  a  feast  and  a  carry- 
ing  round  of  sacred  boats  in  most  temples  of  the 
first  rank  in  this  month,  in  which  her  apotheosis 
first  happened,  they  ordered  a  similar  peiiplous,  or 
carrying  round  of  sacred  barges  to  the  departed 
Berenice  in  all  the  temples,  from  the  17th  of  Tybi 
for  the  four  following  days,  on  which  the  periplous 
and  end  of  the  mourning  happened.  The  priests  also 
decreed  for  her  a  golden  image  inlaid  with  jewels  to 
be  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temples  of  the  first 
and  second  order,  and  that  the  prophet  or  stolist  shall 
bear  it  in  his  arms  on  the  occasion  of  the  processions 
and  festivals  of  the  other  gods,  when  it  is  honoured 
by  all  who  see  it,  and  adored  and  called  the  statue  of 
Berenice,  the  queen  of  virgins.  The  crown  placed 
upon  the  image  was  to  be  different  from  those  of  the 
statues  of  her  mother  Berenice,  and  was  to  consist  of 
two  ears  of  com,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  to  be 
the  asp-shaped  crown,  and  behind    this,  of  proper 
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proportion,  the  papyrus  sceptre  which  the  goddesses 
are  accustomed  to  carry  in  their  hands,  round  which 
the  tail  of  the  asps  shall  be  wound,  in  order  that  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  diadem  the  name  of  Berenice 
may  be  recognised  according  to  the  characters  of  the 
sacred  writing  (hieroglyphs).  The  virgins,  or  daugh- 
ters of  the  priests  were  ordered,  in  the  month  Choiak, 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  called 
Kikellia,  to  prepare  another  image  of  Berenice,  the 
queen  of  virgins,  to  which  proper  honours  should  be 
rendered  by  other  virgins  who  would  attend.  It  was 
also  decreed  that  hymns  in  her  honour  should  be 
sung  by  the  said  virgins  and  those  performing  the 
rites  of  the  gods,  crowned  in  the  crowns  of  the  gods 
whose  service  they  performed.  The  virgins  were 
also  ordered,  on  the  occasion  of  the  early  sowing,  to 
take  and  place  ears  of  com  round  the  image  of  the 
goddess.  Both  men  and  women  were  ordered  to 
sing  every  day,  in  the  festivals  and  panegyrics  of  the 
other  gods,  hymns  in  her  honour.  These  hymns, 
when  written  out  by  the  sacred  scribe,  were  to  be 
given  to  the  teacher  of  the  odes,  and  copies  of  them 
were  to  be  kept  in  the  sacred  books.  The  support 
both  of  the  priests  of  the  Euergetse  and  the  virgins 
was  appointed  in  a  peculiar  manner :  the  priests  of 
the  fifth  rank  received  theirs  when  they  were  en- 
rolled, the  daughters  of  the  priests  from  the  day  of 
their  birth,  both  having  a  pro  raid  quantity,  accord- 
ing to  the  revenue  of  the  temple,  by  the  sacred 
councillors.  The  bread  given  to  the  wives  of  the 
priests  was  to  have  its  own  shape,  and  to  be  called 
the  bread  of  Berenice.  The  superintendent  high- 
priest  and  scribes  of  temples  were  ordered  to  engrave 
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this  decree  on  a  stone,  or  brass  stele  in  hieroglyph, 
Egyptian,  and  Greek,^  and  to  place  it  in  the  most 
prominent  part  of  each  temple  in  honour  of  the  gods 
Euergetae.  Such  is  the  precis  of  the  contents  of  this 
remarkable  inscription,  which,  had  it  only  been  found 
in  Greek,  must  have  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  yet  discovered,  as  throwing  great  light 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  priesthood,  their  pay, 
emoluments,  and  the  support  derived  both  by  them- 
selves and  their  families  from  the  temples  to  which 
they  were  attached.  The  organization  of  the  sacred 
body  was  indeed  already  known  from  the  precis  of 
Franzius,  in  the  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum '  of 
Bockh.^  The  priest  of  the  king,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  was  also  stated  in  the  hieroglyphical  in- 
scriptions of  tablets,  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
Serapeium,  to  have  been  maintained  by  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  temples  of  all  Egypt.  Indications  of 
the  different  orders  and  classes  of  the  priesthood  were 
also  known  from  the  same  sources,  but  although 
many  inscriptions,  both  of  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Pharaonic  period,  proved  the  occasional  succession  of 
sons  to  the  priesthoods  of  their  fathers,  yet  the 
question  of  caste  has  always  been  a  disputed  one 
amongst  archaeologists.  There  never  was,  however, 
any  doubt  that  the  families  of  the  priests  were 
employed  in  the  different  offices  of  the  temples  as 
clerks,  overseers,  bards,  scribes,  and  doorkeepers.  I 
shall  not,  however,  dilate  here  upon  this  point,  but 
proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  hieroglyphic  phraseo- 
logy of  the  inscription. 

*  Wescher,  *  Revue  Arch^ologique/  1866,  p.  48. 

*  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  sect.  iii.  pars  xxix. 
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The  document  is  dated  the  17th  of  Tybi,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Ptolemy  III.,  or  Euergetes  I.,  who  came  to  the 
throne,  according  to  the  astronomical  canon,  in  502 
of  the  era  of  Nabonasar,  or  247-246  B.C.,  when  the  1st 
of  Thoth  fell  on  the  24th  of  October,  247;  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign  consequently  began  in  the  Julian 
year  239,  when  the  1st  of  Thoth  corresponded  to  the 
22nd  of  October,  and  the  17th  of  Tybi  to  the  7  th  of 
March,  238  B.C.  The  events  alluded  to  in  this  inscrip- 
tion are  the  well-known  conquest  of  Asia  by  the  arms 
of  Euergetes,  in  consequence  of  the  war  which  took 
]>lace  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  sister  Berenice 
by  Laodice.  From  the  inscription  of  Adulis,  it 
appears  that  the  conquests  of  Euergetes  extended 
over  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Persia,  Media, 
and  the  other  countries  of  Central  Asia  as  far  as 
Bactriana.  An  Egyptian  account  of  these  conquests 
was  probably  contained  in  a  small  temple  at  Esneh, 
lying  N.E.  of  the  great  temple,  a  single  stone  of 
which  only  remained  when  visited  by  the  French 
expedition  of  1829,  and  all  of  which  had  disappeared 
at  the  visit  of  the  Prussian  expedition  in  1844.  The 
hieroglyphic  legends  of  this  temple  mention  Persu 
or  Persia,  Sos  or  Susa,  Arama  or  Alama  (Elymais), 
Karsu  (Caria),  Traiksu  (Thrace),  and  Makaten  (appa- 
rently Macedon),  Sabeh,  Uarsi,  and  Taha  (Gaza),— the 
last  often  mentioned  at  the  Pharaonic  period.  Syria, 
Cilicia,  and  the  provinces  over  the  Euphrates  were, 
according  to  Jerome,  conquered  in  this  war.^  The 
chief  merit  of  Euergetes,  from  which  he  derived  his 
name  of  Euergetes,  or  benefactor,  was  his  restoration 

•  Hieronym.  in  Daniel  xi.    Lepsius,  Daa  bilingue  Dekret  von  Ka- 
nopus,  B.  5. 
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from  Persia  of  the  statues  of  the  gods  carried  off 
by  Cambyses  into  Persia.     These   restored  statues 
amounted  to  2500,  and  are  mentioned  both  in  this 
inscription  and  that  of  Adulis,  which  last  adds  that 
he  sent  back  other  furniture,  probably  the   sacred 
vessels.      That    Euergetes    received   his  appellation 
from  this  event  does  not  appear  in  the  present  in- 
scription, although  the  benefits  which  he  conferred 
upon  the   country  are   expressly  mentioned.      The 
document  is  dated  in  the  official  manner  of  the  con- 
tracts and  papyri,  the  eponymous  date  of  the  Priest 
of  Alexander,  the  gods  Adelphi  and  Euerget8e,and  that 
of  the  Canephoros,  or  basket  bearer  of  Arsinoe  IL, 
consort  and  wife  of  Philadelphus,  being  introduced. 
This  mode  of  dating  appears  in  the  demotic  papyri  as 
old  as  Philadelphus,  and  no  doubt  was  contemporary 
with  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  itself.     The 
object  of  this  double  date  was  probably  to  supple- 
ment an  era,  and  to  imitate  the  Athenian  archon- 
ship,  or  the  eponyms  of  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities,  as 
it  is  clear  that  the  priesthood  and  canephorate  were 
annual  offices,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  at 
what  period  of  the  year  the  priest  and  canephoros 
entered  upon  their  office.     As  the  monarchs  dated 
their  regnal  years  from  the  1st  of  Thoth,  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  priests  did  the  same,  and  possibly 
the  day  of  commencing  the  priesthood  of  Alexander 
was  that  of  the   date    of  his   death   or    burial  at 
Alexandria.      In  the  later  demotic  papyri  two  other 
sacerdotal  functionaries  appear  in  the  protocols,  an 
athlophoros  of  Berenice  II.  and  a  priestess  of  Arsinoe 
III.      From    the    same    sources    of   information,  it 
appears  that  a  priesthood  of  the  Soteres,  or  saviour 
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gods,  was  not  introduced  till  between  the  third  and 
eighth  year  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  L,  b.c.  220-215.7 
The  demotic  papyri  of  Upper  Egypt  show  the  exists 
ence  of  a  Ptolemaic  worship  at  Ptolemais,  and  two 
priesthoods  of  the  Lagidae  existed,  the  one  at  Thebes 
founded  by  Philadelphus,  and  that  of  Memphis, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  Euergetes  I.,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Arsinoe  II.  and  her 
sister  Philotera,  These  priesthoods  were  then  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  priest  of  the  deified  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  resided  at  Alexandria. 

2.  A  priest  of  the  gods  Soteres,  or  saviour  gods, 
who  had  a  special  worship  in  the  Thebais. 

3.  The  priest  of  the  reigning  Ptolemy,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  priest  of  Alexander,  and  resided  at 
Alexandria.® 

4.  The  Canephoros,  or  bearer  of  the  sacred  basket 
of  Arsinoe  II.  Philadelphos. 

5.  The  Athlophoros,  or  bearer  of  prizes  of  Berenice, 
also  a  priestess  resident  in  the  same  city.  A  com- 
parative list  of  these  priests  has  been  collected  by 
Letronne  from  the  Greek  protocols,  to  which  the  de- 
cree of  Canopus  adds  two  others,  Moschion  priest  of 
Alexander,  the  Adelphi  and  Euergetse,  and  Mene- 
crateia,  the  canephoros  of  Arsinoe  II. 

The  date  of  the  decree,  like  that  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  is  Macedonian  and  Egyptian,  the  Greek  month 
being  first  mentioned, — a  proof,  if  any  others  were 
wanting,  that  the  original  draft  was  in  Greek,  sub- 
sequently  paraphrased  into  Egyptian.      The   court 

'  Lepsius,  Das  bilingue  Dekret,  p.  7. 
^  Letvonne,  Inscr.  i.  p.  256  and  foU. 
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calendar  was  the  Macedonian  one,  the  date  of  the 
royal  birthday  and  the  ascension  to  the  throne  not 
only  being  mentioned  as  the  5th  and  25th  of  the 
month,  but  the  whole  question  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  priesthood  being  made  dependent  on  the 
dates  of  the  Macedonian,  not  Greek  month,  although 
the  days  to  be  observed  by  the  priesthood  must  have 
been  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  Egyptian  ca- 
lendar, while  the  index  to  the  day  was  the  celebration 
at  court  according  to  the  Macedonian  style  of  these 
days. 

To  the  state  of  the  calendar  I  shall  subsequently 
revert.  The  decree  was  passed  at  Canopus  in  the 
temple  of  the  gods  Euergetae.  This  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  reigning 
Ptolemies,  but  one  raised  or  repaired  by  them  to  the 
god  Osiris ;  the  gold  foundation  plate  of  which,  with 
punctured  letters  in  cursive  Greek  characters,  record- 
ing its  dedication  by  Ptolemy,  Euergetes,  and  Berenice, 
was  found  in  some  excavations  made  on  the  site  in 
1818,  and  presented  by  Mohammed  Ali  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  The  plate  was  found  between  two  glazed 
tiles,  and  was  published  at  the  time  in  facsimile,  but 
its  fate  is  unknown.  From  its  inscription,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  temple  must  have  been  founded  before 
the  decree  of  Canopus.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  hieroglyphical  text  of  the  decree,  Euergetes  and 
Berenice  are  once  called  the  Theoi  Adelphoi,  or 
brethren  gods,  as  if  Berenice  were  the  sister  of 
Euergetes,  while,  in  reality,  she  was  his  cousin-ger- 
man.  But  on  the  dedication  plate  she  is  called  his 
wife  and  sister.  This  was  the  official  designation  of 
the  reigning  monarchs  who  were  compared  to  Osiris 
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and  Isis,  and  mystically  considered  to  represent  those 
deities.®  Such,  at  least  from  an  Egyptian  point  of 
view,  is  the  explanation  to  be  given  of  this  appellation 
being  substituted  for  that  of  Euergetae ;  for  historical 
and  other  authorities  concur  that  Euergetes  married 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Magas,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Berenice  vras  the  half-sister  of 
Euergetes  except  this  official  expression.  The  ques- 
tion, too,  is  set  at  rest  by  the  instances  cited  by 
Letronne  of  other  queens  of  the  Lagidae  who  were 
not  sisters  and  who  yet  had  the  appellation  of  Adel- 
phos.  The  daughter  of  the  monarchs  bore  the  name 
of  Berenice,  and  must  have  died  at  an  early  age,  pro- 
bably before  puberty.  She  was  not  mamed,  but  had 
been  associated  in  the  government,  or  rather  pro- 
claimed queen, — a  proof,  were  any  wanting,  that 
Euergetes,  at  the  time,  had  no  son.  'The  extreme 
sorrow  shown  for  her  loss  also  proves  that  she  was 
heir-presumptive  of  the  crown.  This  princess  has 
quite  escaped  the  notice  of  history,  her  premature 
death  ha^dng  rendered  her  existence  alike  unim- 
portant to  history  or  chronology.  Probably  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Canopus  being  a  royal  foundation  and 
a  temple  of  the  first  order,  and  Tanis  being  in 
omonda  with  it,  is  the  real  reason  why  Tanis  gave 
the  decree  so  prominent  a  place.  Alexandria  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  seat  of  any  of  the  synods, 
for  of  the  two  synodical  Acts  of  the  Ptolemaic  period 
which  have  been  discovered,  one  was  passed  at  Mem- 
phis, the  other  at  Canopus.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  the  Greek  element  was  so  strong  at 
court  and  predominant  in  the  personal  priesthood  of 

•  Letronne,  Eecherches,  p.  8. 
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the  king.  No  trace  of  wall  or  foundation  of  the 
temple,  dromos,  or  altars  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  ruins  of  Canopus,  and 
the  only  other  monument  of  that  edifice  which  exists 
is  a  slab  of  black  granite,  on  which,  in  bas-relief,  is  a 
figure  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  wearing  a  petasus, 
draped  in  a  chlamys,  and  holding  a  caduceus  and 
chelys.  It  is  of  Greek  art,  and  is  now  in  the  Egyptian 
gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  The  inscription 
throws  so  much .  light  upon  the  condition  of  the 
priesthood  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  information  it  adds  to  that  already  possessed 
on  the  subject  of  that  body.  In  it  are  mentioned,  as 
in  the  Eosetta  inscription,  the  high-priests,  prophets, 
and  stolists ;  and  the  position  of  prophets,  as  the  chief 
of  their  rank  or  order,  is  confirmed.  In  the  earlier 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions  these  prophets,  in  the  case 
of  the  temple  of  Amen  Ea  at  Thebes,  were  divided 
into  the  high,  second,  and  third  priest,  and  similar 
priesthoods  were  attached  to  some  of  the  principal 
deities  of  Egypt.  The  inferior  rank  of  "divine 
fathers"  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Greek  inscription, 
although  it  occurs  at  the  Pharaonic  time  as  well  as  in 
the  Ptolemaic  period.  Instead  of  high-priests  the 
Greek  version  of  the  San  inscription  mentions  the 
Epistatae,  or  superintendents  of  temples ;  but  this  dif- 
ference is  to  be  explained  by  the  high-priests  or  pro- 
phets of  each  temple  having  charge  of  the  revenues  and 
disbursements  of  the  same.  These  seem  to  have  also 
been,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bouleutai^  or  coun- 
sellors, the  Net'khet^  especially  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  things  appertaining  to  the  temples ;  and  the 
houleutai  were  delegates  or  proctors  sent  to  the  synod. 
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It  is  doubtful  how  these  bouleufai  were  appointed,  as 
the  inscription^^  throws  no  certain  light  upon  their 
nominations.  They  were  either  elected  to  the  office 
by  the  members  of  each  rank  or  order,  which  is  the 
most  probable  from  the  record  of  the  different  number 
of  votes  each  member  of  the  priesthood  had  in  pro- 
portion to  his  official  rank,  or  else  they  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  himself  In  some  Ptolemaic  tablets 
a  mention  is  found  of  priests  so  elected  by  the  vote  or 
choice,  satp^  of  members  of  their  own  body.  The 
Alexandrian  priesthoods  of  the  deified  Alexander  and 
the  Lagidae  were  probably  nominations  of  the  crown. 
The  Greek  portion  of  the  texts  mentions  the  Ptero- 
phoroi^  or  feather-bearers,  who  are  often  seen  in  the  pic- 
tures of  rituals  reading  the  religious  formulas.  These 
pterophoroi  are  translated  in  the  hieroglyphical  ver- 
sion by  the  expression,  sacred  scribes,  a  fact  which 
has  been  disputed  by  some  writers,  but  the  Canopus 
decree  proves  that  they  were  one  and  the  same.  Like 
the  prophets,  the  scribes,  according  to  tablets  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  were  divided  into  phylce^  or  orders, 
and  scribes  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders 
are  mentioned  in  hieroglyphical  inscriptions.  This  di- 
vision must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  decree, 
but  is  passed  over,  the  scribes  being  comprehended  in 
the  general  five  orders  therein  mentioned.  In  the 
earliest  times  the  scribes  who  were  secular  or  royal 
were  appointed  by  the  monarch,  but  nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  appointment  and  organization  of  the  sacred 
scribes.  In  the  Canopic  decree  two  classes  of  these 
scribes  are  mentioned,  the  scribes  of  the  sacred  books, 
the  sacred  scribes,  and  the  rekh  Met,  ''knowers  of 

•^  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Grsec.  iii.  p.  306. 
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things,"  or  magi.  The  female  hierodules,  or  priestesses, 
the  women  who  took  part  in  the  sacred  ceremonies, 

were  the  ^-w'^^  singers  or  odists,  and  the  /w^^  A 

rann  [t]  virgins  or  daughters  of  the  priests,  probably 
chosen  on  account  of  the  youthful  Berenice  having  died 
unmarried.  Other  female  hierodules  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  decree,  neither  the  ahi^  or  assistants  who  carried 
sistra,  nor  the  didymae,  or  twins,  probably  the  terti  or 
the  aui  ti  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  texts,  who 
seem  to  have  personified  Isis  and  Nephthys,  The 
office  of  these  priestesses  was  to  oflFer  libations  to  Isis, 
Serapis,  and  Imouthos^  or  Asclepios,  in  the  Serapeium. 
In  the  Canopus  decree  the  support  of  the  priestesses 
is  charged  on  the  revenues  of  the  temples.  The 
didymae,  or  "  twins,"  whose  plaints  against  their  su- 
periors for  defrauding  them  of  their  quota  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ptolemies  in  several  Greek  papyri,  had 
a  syntaxis,  or  assignment  of  a  measure  of  oil,  of  a 
metretes,  or  ten  gallons  two  pints  of  oil  of  sesame  and 
kiki,  from  the  royal  treasurj',  and  eight  artabae,  or  one 
quarter  one  bushel  of  barley  monthly,  besides  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  of  three  loaves  daily  from  the 
Asclepeium.  The  other  payments  were  made  to  them 
from  the  Serapeium,  where  the  stores  appear  to  have 
been  kept.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  that  temple, 
but  a  less  support  was  afforded  to  the  priestesses,  of 
the  Euergetae,  although,  like  the  other,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  given  in  kind,  and  no  salary  or  money  payment 
is  mentioned.  This  was  probably  charged  on  the 
revenues  of  all  the  temples,  for  on  the  tablet  of 
Pa-shere-en-ptah  it  is  stated  when  the  monarch  created 
him  his  priest  that  he  had  an  annual  support,  or 
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salary,  from  all  the  temples  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.  The  most  important  part  of  the  tablet  is 
probably  that  relating  to  the  chronology.  Amongst 
the  honours  voted  by  the  synod  to  the  monarch  was 
a  festival  to  be  held  in  honour  of  the  king  and  queen 
on  the  day  of  the  rising  of  the  star  of  Isis,  which  the 
priests  call  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  Besides 
which,  they  ordained  that  another  festival  should  be 
celebrated  for  the  same  purpose  every  fourth  year, 
between  the  Epagomenae  and  the  Ist  Thoth,  in  order, 
as  it  is  clearly  stated,  to  avoid  for  the  future  the 
anomaly  that  some  of  the  great  festivals  which  related 
to  the  summer  were,  by  the  wandering  of  the  civil 
year,  celebrated  in  the  winter ;  and  that  others,  which 
belonged  and  referred  to  the  winter,  were  celebrated 
in  the  summer, — in  fact,  what  is  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest, that  up  to  the  ninth  year  of  Euergetes  I.  the 
wandering  civil  year  of  365  days  was  in  use,  but  that 
from  that  year  of  the  king's  reign  the  Julian  leap- 
year  was  substituted.  The  existence  of  the  wander- 
ing civil  year  must  have  created  great  confusion  in 
all  dates  where  accuracy  of  time  was  indispensable, 
such  as  contracts,  registers,  receipts,  and  calculations, 
and  a  reform  appears  to  have  been  attempted  un- 
der the  Pharaohs  although  resisted  by  the  priests, 
who  imposed  a  coronation  oath  on  the  monarch  that 
he.  would  not  add  a  day  to  the  month  or  to  the  year. 
But,  however  repugnant  to  the  wishes  of  the  hjierarchy, 
it  appears  to  have  been  rectified ;  and  to  this  ancient 
desire  of  reformation  of  the  calendar  are  to  be  at- 
tributed the  ceiling  of  the  Memnonium  under  Bameses 
II.,  and  the  calendar  of  Medinat  Haboo,  made  in  the 
reign  of  Barneses  III.,  which  restore  the  year  to  the 
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1st  Thoth,  when  the  Heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  coin- 
cided with  that  day.  In  the  Canopus  decree  Sirius  is 
the  Isis  star,  by  which  is  meant  the  Sothis.  This 
correction  of  the  popular  or  wandering  year,  by  re- 
ference to  the  Sothiacal  rising,  and  the  coincidence 
of  that  rising  with  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  occurs 
as  early  as  the  XT.  dynasty,  but  not  earlier,  and 
proves  that  the  attempted  reform  of  the  calendar 
goes  far  back  into  the  Pharaonic  period,  and  that 
there  were  at  least  two  historical  Sothiac  cycles. 
The  new  year  or  genethlion  of  the  monarch  is  repre- 
sented in  the  hieroglyphic  version  by  a  peculiar  word, 

^^   to  which  reference  will  be  subsequently  made. 

The  intercalation  of  the  day  at  the  end  of  every  fourth 
year  was  made  after  the  last  epagomense  of  that  year, 
and  this  mode  of  calculation  after  the  reformed  Julian 
calendar  was  retained  in  Egypt  till  A.D.  610.  A  frag- 
ment attributed  to  the  Emperor  Heraclius  states  that 
the  Alexandrians  always  intercalated  in  the  year 
which  preceded  the  bissextile  Eoman  year,  and  that 
instead  of  placing  their  first  Thoth,  three  days  before 
September,  i.e.  the  29th  August,  they  commenced 
their  year  one  day  later,  i,e,  the  30th  August.^^  This 
coincides  with  the  attempted  reformation  of  Euer- 
getes  I.,  the  extra  epagomene,  or  so-called  festival  of 
this  monarch,  being  introduced  at  the  end  of  every 
fourth  civil  year.  The  statement  about  the  date  of 
the  rise  of  Sirius  in  this  tablet  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  rose,  it  will  be  observed,  on  the  1st  of 
Payni.  Now  the  1st  Thoth,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  wandering  civil  year  b.c.  239,  fell  on  the  22nd 

"  Vincent,  Sur  I'Annde  Egyptienne,  1866,  p.  9-10. 
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October,  and  the  Ist  Payni  was  9  months,  or  270  days 
later.^*  Lepsius  would  reconcile  this  difficulty,  which 
would  make  the  Sothis  rising  vary  between  the  19th 
and  18th,  not  the  19th,  20th  July,  by  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  portion  of  the  decree  which  refers  to 
this  is  part  of  an  older  synodical  act,  passed  four 
years  earlier,  when  the  1st  Thoth  fell  on  the  23rd 
October,  and  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  corresponded 
to  the  1st  Payni.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  recon- 
cile these  data  with  the  admitted  dates  of  the  reign 
of  the  Ptolemies,  as  it  would  otherwise  require  an 
alteration  in  the  relations  of  the  Julian  and  wander- 
ing year,  and  the  statements  of  Censorinus.  The 
great  importance  of  this  inscription  is,  that  it  shows 
that  the  wandering  year  of  365  days,  without  the 
intercalated  or  leap  year,  was  in  use  for  all  civil 
purposes  as  late  as  the  Ptolemies,  that  the  year  of 
365|;  days,  or  the  Sothiac  year  was  known  to  the 
priests  but  not  in  popular  use,  nor  even  employed 
for  religious  purposes,  and  that  the  hypothesis  of 
Brugseh,  of  the  use  of  the  Sothiac  year  by  the 
Egyptians  at  the  Pharaonic  period,  is  untenable.  No 
date  which  can  be  referred  to  a  fixed  Sothic  year  can 
as  yet  be  pointed  out,  and  there  are  instances  as 
early.  This  attempt  to  reform  the  calendar  was 
probably  not  continued,  but  it  is  singular  to  observe 
that  the  reform  of  the  Roman  calendar  by  Julius 
Caesar,  by  the  advice  of  Sosigenes,  B.C.  46,  took  place 
soon  after  his  conquest  of  Alexandria,  and  the  final 
reform  of  the  Greco-Egyptian  calendar  by  Augus- 
tus, B.C.  30,  when  the  1st  Thoth  was  fixed  to  the 
29th   August,   the    year  in   which   Alexandria   was 

^-  Lepsius,  Das  bilingue  Dekret,  p.  13. 
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taken  and  Egypt  reduced  to  a  province  by  Augustus. 
This  reformation,  it  will  be  observed^  was  made  by  a 
decree  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  did  not  take  eflFect 
till  five  years  after  at  Alexandria,  while  the  wander- 
ing year  continued  in  use  in  Egypt  for  years.  The 
principal  events  of  the  subject  of  the  decree  were  as 
follows : — 

In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Eu- 
ergetes  I.,  on  the  5th  Dios,  or  1 5th  Choiak,  3-4th 
February,  B.C.  239-238,  the  principal  priests  and 
others  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Alexandria  to 
felicitate  the  monarch  on  his  birthday ;  and  the  same 
or  a  second  deputation  paid  their  respects  twenty 
days  later,  on  the  day  of  the  royal  accession  on  the 
25th  Dios,  the  5-6th  Tybi,  the  23-24th  February.  In 
the  meantime  a  monthly  festival  of  the  king  had 
occurred  on  the  25th  Choiak,  or  13th  February. 
On  the  29th  Choiak,  or  17th  February  was  the  Osiris 
visit  made  to  the  temple  of  Canopus  from  the  Hera- 
cleium  by  water,  and  the  offerings  of  the  deputation 
of  priests  on  the  altars  of  the  dromos.  Probably  the 
unknown  local  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  16th 
February.  ^^  Before  the  day  of  the  accession  to  the 
throne,  about  19-23rd  February,  the  young  Berenice 
unexpectedly  died,  and  the  synod  passed  the  decree 
for  the  special  mourning  of  the  young  princess.  Sup- 
posing the  princess  to  have  died  on  the  2nd  Tybi,^ 
20th  February,  the  mourning  ended  the  7th  March. 
The  priests  found  a  mythological  parody  for  this 
event  in  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  the  sun,  who 
Lepsius  originally  conjectures  must  be  the  goddess 
Tefn,  Tafne,  or  Daphne,  who  also  was  called  the  Eye 

**  Lepsius,  Das  bilingue  Dekret,  15. 
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or  daughter  of  that  luminary,  and  who  was  supposed, 
in  conjunction  with  her  twin  brother  Shu  or  Sos,  to 
have  ruled  over  Egypt  Their  joint  reigns  ended  the 
first  or  dynasty  of  solar  deities.  Tafne,  it  will  be 
observed,  although  a  goddess,  died,  and  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  heaven,  and  in  the  Grseco- 
Egyptian  planispheres  placed  with  her  brother  in 
heaven  as  the  gemini  or  twins.  In  the  calendar  of 
Esneh  the  1st  Tybi  was  a  festival  to  this  goddess. 
On  the  17th  Tybi,  the  7th  Apellseus  and  of  the 
month  of  March  the  priests  assembled  in  the  recently 
built  and  magnificent  temple  of  Canopus  and  passed 
the  synodical  act  or  decree,  a  prScis  of  which  has 
been  already  given.  The  four  days'  festival  of 
Berenice  therein  decreed  lasted  from  the  7th  to  the 
10th  March,  and  the  priests  probably  remained  for 
its  celebration,  and  departed  on  the  11th  of  the  same 
month.  At  a  later  part  of  the  ninth  year,  according 
to  the  decree,  a  five  days'  festival  should  be  celebrated 
from  the  1st  to  the  5th  Payni,  or  from  the  19th  to 
the  23rd  July,  on  which  day  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  took  place,  which,  according  to  old  tradition, 
fell  on  the  2nd  Tybi,  or  20th  July.  In  the  same 
month  were  celebrated  the  festivals  of  the  Bubastia 
in  honour  of  Pasht  and  Bast,  who  represented  the 
Egyptian  Artemis ;  festivals,  according  to  Herodotus,^* 
held  with  great  pomp  and  luxury.  In  the  calendar 
of  Esneh,  the  16th  and  30th  of  this  month  Payni 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  ninth  year 
ended  with  the  intercalated  6th  Epagomense,  or  the 
festival  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  The  tablet  states 
that  the  inscription  was  to  be  engraved  upon  a  stone 

"  II.,  59,  ea 


J 
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or  brazen  tablet,  the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
Rosetta  inscription  and,  apparently  from  the  rest  of 
the  formula,  the  identical  expression  wnich  would  be 
found  in  the  hieroglyphical  version  of  the  trilingual 
inscription  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Philee.^*  The  use 
of  brass  tablets  was  not  Egyptian  but  Greek,  and 
none  have  been  found ;  but  as  the  usual  form  is  to 
order  the  tablets  to  be  made  in  this  material,  such 
copies  of  synodical  act  were  probably  affixed  to  some 
of  the  temples  or  public  buildings  at  Alexandria. 
Other  copies  of  the  San  inscription  or  decree  of 
Canopus  exist,  and  the  plaster  cast  of  a  mutilated 
one,  discovered  by  Mr.  Burton,  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Messrs.  Reinisch 
and  Roesler,  who  accompanied  Professor  Lepsius  in 
his  journey,  and  who  claim  the  honour  of  the  disco- 
very of  the  tablet  at  San,  have  pointed  out  that  this 
mutilated  trilingual  tablet  is  a  copy  of  the  decree 
of  Canopus.  In  its  present  condition  it  is  quite 
useless  for  philological  purposes,  and  it  had  served 
as  the  step  of  a  mosque,  its  texts  being  consequently 
obliterated  by  the  frequenters  of  that  edifice.^^ 

The  oldest  monument  on  which  the  festival  of 
Sothis  is  mentioned  is  the  tablet  of  Ameni,  a  military 
officer  of  the  time  of  the  11th  and  12th  dynasty.*^ 
The  order  of  festivals  on  it  is  "  the  iiaJca^  Thoth,  So- 
charis,  manifestation  of  Khem,  of  Set  [Sothis]  or 
Sirius,"  followed  by  "the  commencement  of  the  year," 
or  "annual  festivals,"  and  "all   the  great  festivals 

^*  Salt,  Hieroglyphics,  pi.  t. 

^*  Eeinisch  and  Eoesler,  Die  Zweisprachige  Inschrift,  8vo ;  Wien, 
1866. 
17  Eg.  Gal.  Brit.  Mus.  137  j  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  17. 
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made  to  Osiris."  At  this  time  Sothis  appears  to  have 
risen  late  in  the  year,  which  would  give  a  very  high 
date  for  the  calendar.  Another  mention  in  the  12th 
dynasty  is  in  the  tomb  of  Nahara,  son  of  Khnum- 
hetp,  at  Benihassan,^®  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Amenemha  II.  The  Sothis  festival  or  rising  is  placed 
after  a  festival  of  the  river,  as  if  rather  later,  or  coin- 
cident with  the  inundation.  From  this  period  till  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  III.  there  is  no  mention  of  Sothis, 
the  first  being  that  on  the  calendar  at  Elephantine, 
placing  the  celebration  of  the  Sothis  festival  on  the 
28th  Epiphi,  or  the  20th  July,  giving  B.C.  1444  for 
the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  if  this  fragment  of  the 
calendar  belongs  to  his  reign.^^  The  other  mention 
of  Sothis  in  the  days  of  this  monarch  is  the  tablet  at 
El-Bershel,  dated  on  the  12th  Mesori  of  his  33rd 
regnal  year,  a  day  which  is  there  called  "  the  begin- 
ning of  millions  of  years,  and  very  many  festivals  in- 
scribed by  Thoth  himself  on  the  noble  Persea,  ashf^ 
Some  remarkable  epoch  is  intended,  if  not  the  Sothis 
festivals ;  for  the  tablet  is  dedicated  to  Thoth,  mth 
adorations  to  Ma^  Truth,  Set  or  Sotliis,  and  Khnum. 
As  the  calculation  of  the  Sothis  rising  must  have 
been  at  one  place  for  all  Egypt,  and  it  is  often 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Khnumis,  it  appears 
that  the  observatory  in  these  days  was  at  Elephan- 
tine. The  tropical  well  at  Syene  was  probably  that  of 
Khnum,  "  the  eater  of  his  shadow  coming  out  of  the 
two  locks,"  ^^  and  it  is  with  Ka  and  Khnumis^^  that 

*^  Burton,  Exc.  Hier.  pi.  xxxii. 

"  Brugsch,  Mat^riaux,  p.  32  ;  Chabas,  Melanges,  p.  16. 

»  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  33-47.  ^^  Lepsius,  Todfe.  c.  125, 1.  17. 

'^  Tablet,  Eg.  Gal.  Brit.  Mus.  no.  912. 
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she  was  allied.     After  Thothmes  III.  no  further  men- 
tion is  found  till  the  19th  dynasty. 

The  first  of  these  monuments,  the  planisphere  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Bamesseium,  represents  Sothis  in 
the  division  of  the  month  of  Thoth  standing  in  her 
boat.  The  accompanying  latent  text  reads,  "  he  lets 
thee  shine  like  Isis,  Sothis,  the  morning  of  the  new 
year,"  which  gives  the  clue  to  the  planisphere.^^ 
The  position  of  the  constellation  Osiris  is  here  the 
same  as  in  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.,  immediately  preceding 
Sothis.  The  next  in  importance  is  the  calendar  of 
Bameses  III.  at  Medinat  Haboo,  in  which  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sothis  is  placed  on  the  1st  Thoth,.certainly 
not  later,  being  the  first  festival  mentioned  in  that 
month.^*  This  is  the  date  of  the  Sothic  cycle,  com- 
mencing B.C.  1322.  As  the  year,  if  vague,  must  have 
commenced  at  a  very  diflFerent  period  in  the  reigns 
of  the  two  Eameses,  it  would  appear  that  the  re- 
formation of  the  calendar  instituted  by  Eameses  II. 
had  continued  till  Eameses  III.  The  calendars  and 
star  risings  of  the  tombs  of  the  twentieth  dynasty 
throw  a  still  more  precise  light  on  the  risings  of 
Sirius.  Astronomy  and  astrology  seem  to  have  been 
an  important  feature  of  that  period,  and  the  tombs 
recorded  either  the  horoscopes  of  the  monarchs  or 
the  condition  of  the  planisphere  in  reference  to  the 
notions  connected  with  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death.  The  Sothis  was  considered  at  the  time  to  be 
one  of  the  decans,  or  Egyptian  constellations,  and  as 
such  is  mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphical  lists  and  the 
Greek  list  of  Hephsestion.     Hence  the  position  of 

^  Burton,  Exc.  Hier.  pi.  lix. ;  Lepsius,  Einleit.  s.  119 ;  Brugscb, 
Materiaux,  p.  29.  ^  Champollioo,  Not.  Descr.  p.  370.  • 
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the  Sothis  through  the  hours  of  the  night,  as  long  as 
it  was  apparent,  is  traced  in  the  registered  list  of 
star  risings  of  the  tomb  of  Barneses  IV.  and  IX. 
With  Sothis  is  associated  another  star,  called  the  "  star 
coming  after"  or  "  follower  of  Sothis,"  probably  the 
decan  Sa.^  In  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IV.,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  position  of  Sothis  in  the  year.  (1.)  16th 
Thoth,  Sothis  on  the  E.  elbow  at  the  twelfth  hour  of 
the  night  (2.)  1st  Paophi,  eleventh  hour,  S.  on 
the  E.  eye.  (3.)  16th  Paophi,  tenth  hour,  S.  on 
E.  elbow.  (4.)  1st  Athyr,  ninth  hour,  star  after 
Sothis  on  E.  eye.     (5.)  16th  Athyr,  eighth  hour,  same 

star  on (6.)  1st  Choiak,  sixth  hour,  same 

star  at  heart.  (7.)  16th  Choiak,  fifth  hour,  S.  at  E. 
elbow.  (8.)  1st  Tybi,  fourth  hour,  "  star  after  Sothis" 
at  heart.  (9.)  1st  Mechir,  third  hour,  S.  at  E.  ear. 
(10.)  16th  Mechir,  second  hour,  star  after  Sothis  at 
The  divisions  of  the  heaven  in  this  plani- 
sphere are  seven :  the  aka,  or  heart,  the  zenith,  or 
most  S.  point,  the  elbows,  or  horizons — either  the 
visible  one  or  those  at  which  the  star  was  visible  to 
the  eye, — the  ears,  which  come  next,  and  the  eyes; 
these  divide  the  90°  into  80®  each,  and  Sothis  was 
heliacally  visible  when  the  sun  was  10°  under  the 
horizon,  according  to  the  scholiast  of  Aratus,  which 
makes  the  heliacal  rising  of  that  star  at  the  11th 
hour  of  night,  when  Sothis  was  on  the  E.  eye  at  the 
1st  Paophi  seventy  years  later,  or  b.c.  1188.  Another 
monument,  the  planisphere  of  the  reign  of  Kameses 
IV.,^  has  also  a  calculation  of  the  Sothis  rising ;  the 

^  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iii.  Bl.  227  a. 

28  Rosellini,  M.  d.  c.  pi.  Ixvii.  Mr.  Le  Page  Eenouf,  the  *  Chronicle,* 
Jan.  25, 1868,  p.  81 ;  but  these  divisions  may  really  refer  to  the  points 
of  the  star  rising  on  the  horizon. 
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list  of  decans  there  recorded  has  the  Sothis,  and  their 
risings — or  rather  positions  in  the  heaven — are  cal- 
culated by  periods  of  three  months,  the  projection  of 

the  heavens  being  the  head,  the    Kr  m  or  back,  and 

the   /R       mes  t  or  loins  of  the  goddess, — the  first 

referring  to  the  rise,  the  second  to  the  culmination, 
and  the  third  to  the  setting  of  the  star.  Owing  to 
the  confusion  of  the  arrangements  of  the  calculations 
and  the  errors  in  the  numbers  of  days  and  months,  it 
is  not  possible  to  certainly  determine  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  Sothis,  but  the  16th  of  Paophi,  16th 
Mechir,  16th  Phamenoth,  all  seems  to  be  the  registry 
of  that  star.  This  coincides  with  the  other  dates  of  the 
period.  There  is  another  appearance  of  the  star 
inside  the  coffin  of  Har-net-atf,  a  high-priest  of 
Amen  Ka,  at  Thebes.^*^  The  coffin  is  probably  not 
older  than  b.c.  600,  if  so  old.  Inside  the  lid  is  a 
planisphere,  probably  copied  from  a  more  ancient 
monument,^^  as  the  banner  Shaa  em  uasb^  "  crowned  in 
Thebes,"  first  used  by  Thothmes  III.  and  afterwards 
by  Seti  I.,  is  attached  to  the  boat  of  Sothis  and  Osiris, 
which  appear  here  with  three  other  planets.  It  is 
remarkable,  as  if  Osiris  represented  the  planet  Mer- 
cury, and  Sothis  Venus,  making  the  five  planets,  for 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Saturn  have  been  identified  in  the 
other  three.  There  are  other  notices  of  Sothis,  but 
they  belong  to  a  period  less  interesting  or  important ; 
one  is  on  the  coffin  of  Petosiris,  at  Berlin,  of  the  age 
of  Nectanebes  T.,^^  and  there  are  notices  of  Sothis  in 

^  Brit.  Mus.,  Egypt.  Hoom,  no.  6678. 

^  Tomlinson,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Roy.  Soo.  Lit.,  Vol.  III.  pt.  ii.  p.  48. 

^  Lopsius,  Einleit.  pp.  68,  154. 
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the  Turin  Ritual  in  c.  101,  where  it  states  that  "  he 
has  set  up  his  light  by  Isis  in  the  heaven,  where  is 
Sothis,"  and  in  c.  110, 1.  14,  the  bull  calling  Sothis 
at  her  time.^  Sothis  also  resided  in  one  of  the 
abodes  of  c.  160.^^  Later  mention  occurs  on  monu- 
ments of  the  Roman  period,  as  the  inscription  at 
PhileB  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  stating  that  Horus 
has  created  Sothis,  and  that  the  star  was  connected 
with  the  inundation  ;^^  and  another  of  the  age  of 
Tiberius,^'  mentioning  her  as  the  great  goddess, 
mistress  of  the  commencement  of  the  year,  producing 
the  inundation  at  its  time."  To  the  same  reign  belongs 
the  zodiac  of  Dendera,  in  which  the  Sothis  also 
appears.^* 

It  is  now  necessary  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of 
the  hieroglyphical  text.  In  our  present  state  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  hieroglyphs,  and  the  progress  made 
in  the  interpretation  of  these  texts,  the  bilingual 
versions  have  lost  much  of  their  value,  although  they 
would  have  proved  an  invaluable  aid  to  hierologists 
half  a  century  ago.*  As  the  meanings  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  words  of  the  old  language  are  known, 
and  these  official  documents  of  the  Ptolemies  are 
drawn  up  in  much  the  same  style  with  one  another, 
they  do  not  throw  that  important  light  on  the  subject 
which  those  not  profoundly  versed  in  hieroglyphic 
texts  might  expect.  They  were  also  all  originally 
drawn  up  in  Greeks  a  fact  evident  from  the  Macedonian 
month  Apellaeus  being  mentioned  in   the  hierogly- 


^  LepsiuB,  Todt,  taf.  xxxvii.  c.  101,  6-7. 

«  Ihid,  taf.  xli.  c.  110,  14. 

^  Brugsch,  Mat^riaux,  p.  30.  ^  Lepsius,  Denkm.  69  a. 

^  ChampoUion,  Not.  Descr.  p.  182 ;  Lepsius,  Einleit.  pp.  154-68. 
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phical  version  before  the  Egyptian  month  Tybi.  The 
inscription  contains  the  cartouches  or  hieroglyphical 
names  of  Ptolemy,  Arsinoe,  Alexander,  and  Berenice, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  these  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  cartouches  already  determined  to 
belong  to  these  monarchs.  Besides  these  are  found 
the  names  of  two  Macedonian  months,  Apellseus  and 
Dios,  and  those  of  the  following  persons; — Apol- 
lonides,  son  of  Moschion,  Menecrateia,  daughter  of 
Philammon,  making  in  all  six  Greek  names  with 
their  Egyptian  transcriptions,  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  in  all  'these  names  the  value  of  the 
hieroglyphs  exactly  corresponds  to  that  assigned  forty 
years  ago  by  ChampoUion.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pecu- 
liarity in  one  name,  that  of  Philammon.  The  hiero- 
glyphs do  not  contain  the  usual  name  of  Ammon, 
but  its  phonetic  equivalents,  the  scribe  who  drew  up 
the  hieroglyphical  version  either  being  ignorant  that 
Philammon  contained  the  name  of  the  Theban  god, 
or  imagining  that  Greek  name  being  derived  from 
another  source.  Some  other  words  of  Egyptian  and 
Greek  origin  also  exhibit  certain  peculiarities;  the 
name  of  the  Apis  bull  is  written  Hapi,  under  the  form 
long  recognized  as  expressing  that  sacred  animal,  but 

the  name  of  the  bull  Mnevis  is  given  as  *%^^^%M[ 

Men-ur,  or  Ka-ur,  "The  Great  Bull,"  a  form  not 
hitherto  recognized  ;  for  by  a  singular  error  the  name 
of  the  Mnevis  is  omitted  in  the  hieroglyphical  text  of 
the  Bosetta  stone,  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
consideration  of  these  hieroglyphical  versions.  So 
the  name  of  the  Egyptian  town  Canopus  is  written 

vxl  lA  P^^^^ta,  a  form  perhaps  to  be  found  in 

VOL.  IX.  2  c 
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the  Coptic  Pshati  or  Pshot,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
prefectures  of  Egypt.  The  usual  form  of  Egypt  in 
this  inscription  is  Ta-meri,  or  "Land  of  Mer/'  in 
which  some  have  recognized  the  biblical  "  Misr  '*  or 
"  Mitsraim,"  and  it  is  found  in  its  contracted  form 


•«• 


""15  »  *^®  expression  Kami^  or  Chemi  however,  in^ 

also  occurs,  and  also    J^  Bak  city,  and    T'^^^^ 

the  Land  of  the  Eye,  or  city,  the  latter  form  al- 
ready known,  although  its  phonetic  form  was  hitherto 
undetermined.  Besides  the  names  of  Egyptian  ori- 
gin are  those  of  some  foreign  nations  conquered  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  These  are  Persia,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus;  the  names  of  the  hierogly- 
phical  version  are  some  of  them  not  unknown  to  in- 
quirers, but  they  do  not  agree  with  those  hitherto 
assigned  to  these  countries.  That  of  Persia  is  Pars, 
but  the  region  where  the  king  campaigned  is  called 

yHtf  Sati^  a  country  recorded  as  early  as  the  reign 


of  Seti  I.  amongst  the  conquests  of  Egypt,  and  men- 
tioned at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  probably  the  name 
of  that  portion  of  Central  Asia  before  the  Persians 
had  penetrated  into  it  and  conquered  the  tenitory ; 
for  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Cosseir  Road  recording 
the  visit  of  Persian  satraps  to  that  place  on  their  way 
to  Coptos,  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  other 
Persian  monarchs,  that  country  is  always  called  Pars, 
in  accordance  with  the  more  recent  form.  The 
Ptolemaic  scribe,  however,  be  it  observed,  states  that 
the  Persians  took  away  the  sacred  images  of  the  gods 
from  Egypt,  so  that  Satiy  or  the  "  Eastern  Lands, " 
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may  represent  the  countries  where  they  had  been  de- 
posited, for  the  hieroglyphical  text  reads,  "  His  Majesty 
made  an  expedition  to  the  land  of  Sati,  he  took  them, 
he  brought  them  to  Tamer,'*  or  Egypt ;  "  he  placed 
them  at  the  places  in  the  temples  from  which  they 
had  been  removed."  The  Greek  version  reads,  "  and 
the  sacred  images  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
country  by  the  Persians,  the  monarch  having  made 
a  military  expedition,  brought  back  to  Egypt  and 
gave  them  back  to  the  temples  whence  each  had  been 
taken."  The  name  Sati  was  already  known  to  de- 
signate an  extensive  and  powerful  nation  situate  to 
the  east  of  Egypt.     The  other  nations  mentioned  are 

the  Eastern  Butenu  Q^a^    which,  it  appears, 


designates  Syria,.  This  country  was  already  familiar 
to  Egyptologists,  and  its  direction  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained ;  in  fact,  the  Taurus  Range  and  Syria  were 
generally  assigned  to  it,  but,  from  the  phrase  "Eastern 
Eutenu,"  it  would  appear  to  have  stretched  almost 
into  Asia  Minor,  as  its  western  portion  must  have  lain 
in  that  direction.  It  is  mentioned  very  early  in 
Egyptian  texts,  certainly  as  old  as  Thothmes  III., 
who,  like  the  Ptolemies,  had  received  the  tribute  of 
its  products.  Thus,  the  inscription  of  San  merely 
adds  a  greater  precision  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  this  region,  already  mentioned  as  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  great  sea,  or  Mediterranean,  in  the 
days  of  the   monarchs  of  the    18th   dynasty.     The 


country  ^^^^  J^0'  is  called  in  the  Greek  ver- 
sion Phoenicia,  and  is  an  important  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient  geography.     Pro- 

2  c  2 
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bably  this  is  a  different  reading  of  the  name  Kefa, 
described  in  the  tomb  of  the  officer  Rekh- 


mara  at  Thebes,  as  ^^  the  isles  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  sea,"  and  which  had  consequently  been  con- 
jectured by  me  to  be  Cyprus.  The  name  is  not 
exactly  the  same,  but  the  form  Kaft  for  Phoenicia  is 
so  remarkable  and  anomalous  that  it  must  refer  to 
some  peculiar  name  of  that  country-,  and  the  only 
analogy  that  can  be  cited  is  the  biblical  Caphtorim, 
assigned,  however,  by  commentators  to  other  places. 

The  name  of  Cyprus  is    "^Jm\^^^j  that  of  the 

isle  of  Kabenia(]),  or  "Masinia,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  sea,"  a  name  equally  new  to  Egyptian  and 
Greek  geography.  The  names  of  this  island  are  in- 
deed legion,  and  one  reading  that  of  Colinia  or 
Colonia,  which  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  form  of  the 
early  name,  may  possibly  be  a  misreading  for  Cobinia, 
which  was  the  more  conect  reading  of  this  unusual 
name  of  the  island.^^  It  is  not  foimd  elsewhere,  and 
the  first  hieroglyph  has  a  doubtful  value,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  reading  of  the  rest.  From  the 
consideration  of  these  proper  names  it  is  necessary 
now  to  turn  to  the  analysis  of  the  words  of  the  in- 
scription itself.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  hieroglyphic  was  the  later  version,  as 
will  be  seen  by  its  comparison  with  the  Greek,  into 
which  the  decree  of  the  priests  was  originally  re- 
duced, and  from  which  the  hieroglyphical  translation 
or  version  was  made.  Hence  there  are  considerable 
differences  between  the  two  texts,  the  hieroglyphic 

^  Lepsius,  Das  Dekret,  p.  27,  reads  Nebinai. 
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being  short  and  condensed,  the  Greek  explanatory 
and  diffuse ;  it  took,  in  fact,  two  lines  of  Greek  to 
render  one  of  hieroglyphics.  It  may  appear  remark- 
able that  the  Egyptian  synod  should  reduce  its  acts 
into  a  language  only  in  use  for  civil  and  not  religious 
purposes ;  but  the  supremacy  of  the  Greeks,  the  power 
of  the  priest  of  Alexander  and  of  the  Ptolemies,  him- 
self a  Greek,  clearly  explains  that  the  personal  cultus 
of  the  Ptolemies  elevated  their  priest  to  the  rank  of 
Metropolitan,  or  Pontiff  of  all  Egypt,  and  that  the 
decadence  of  Memphis  and  Thebes  had  reduced  the 
high-priests  of  Ptah  and  Amen-'Ra,  if  they  existed 
even  nominally,  to  a  very  subordinate  position.  Thus 
the  Greek  language,  as  that  of  the  gods  and  worship 
of  the  Greeks,  was  the  one  used  for  the  original  draft 
of  the  act,  whether  the  priesthood  assembled  at  Can- 
opus  or  Memphis,  for  the  Rosetta  stone  is  evidently 
on  a  similar  model.  The  preamble  of  the  San  tablet, 
in  fact,  resembles  those  of  the  numerous  demotic 
papyri,  containing  deeds  of  sale  and  other  legal 
transfers  in  which  the  priest  of  Alexander  is  associated 
with  the  canephoros,  or  basket-bearer  of  the  reigning 
queen,  in  order  to  designate  the  particular  time — in 
this  respect  resembling  the  Assyrian  eponymi,  who 
thus  dated  the  legal  documents,  and  assimilating 
Eg}'pt  to  the  general  municipal  system  of  Asiatic 
Greece.  The  state  of  the  wandering  year,  perhaps, 
rendered  such  a  double  date  essential  to  fixing  the 
correct  dates  of  public  documents,  and  the  Eponymous 
magistrate  of  Alexandria  was  consequently  associated 
in  the  protocols.     The  priest  of  Alexander  is  called 

an   /^  ob.  a  term  supposed  to  indicate  an  inferior 
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order  of  the  hierarchy,  and  not  a  prophet  fj  like 

that  of  the  greater  gods,  but  on  the  two  tablets  of  the 
family  of  Pasherenptah  the  term  prophet  is  applied 
to  the  priest  of  the  living  Ptolemy.  The  Canephoros 
was  also  a  kind  of  priestess  of  the  deified  Arsinoe 
Philadelphos.     The  expression  is  quite  new,  for  she 

is  called  ^     I^Vl  Joi-t'^o.^  "  bearer  of  the  golden 

basket  of  the  image  of  Arsinoe,  the  brother  lov- 
ing," or  if  it  can  be  conceded  that  the  word  rwr^ 
nab  is  the  determinative  of  basket,  simply  "  bearer  of 
the  basket  of  the  statue  of  Arsinoe."  Some  other 
different  turns  of  phrase  occur  also  in  the  Egyptian 
titles;   thus,   instead  of  the    high-priests,   the    first 

order   of  functionaries   are    called    <fc>  i  C         mer 

JrVirii  I' 

ushh^    "superintendents   of  temples,"   the    prophets 
fl  tlflyiNJL  I  written  in  the  usual  manner,  have, 

in  addition,  the  determinative  of  the  jackal  seated 
on  a  gateway,  already  said  by  Horapollo  to  mean 
prophet,  "the  priests  going  into  the  sanctuary  for 
the  glothing  of  the  god,"^^  is  simply  expressed  as 
"  the  priests  enveloping  the  gods  with  their  clothes," 
the  Pterophori,  or  feather-bearers,  called  by  Clemens 

o  UpoypafifuiTevs  e)(<ov  inepa  cttI  t^^  K€(f>a\rJ9j  I3l/3Xiop  re  ev 

Xepal  Koi  Kavova^  "  the  sacred  scribe  having  wings  on 
his  head,  a  book  and  palette  in  his  hands  "  is  called 

I   JT    the    an-neter-shai  "sacred   scribe  of 

the  books;"  the  hierogrammateis,  or  sacred  scribes, 

38  Horapollo  i.  39. 


m\ 
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on  the  contrary,  are  called  the     ^  -*«^  rekh  kliet^ 


"savants,  the  Magi,"  or  "learned  in  things,"  as 
already  discovered  by  M.  De  Rouge ;  the  other  priests 

are  called  the     1'*^^—  Tieter  atf^  "  divine  fathers,"  and 

db^  or  "  priests  "  according  to  their  ranks.  A  hiero- 
glyphical  group  composed  of  the  horns  and  palm 

branch  ^£^  placed  on  the  emblem  of  festival,  which 

has  long  been  obscure,  but  which  constantly  occurs 
at  the  commencement  of  ancient  calendars,  along  with 
the  festival  of  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  of  the 
month  Thoth,  means,  it  appears,  the  genethlion  of  the 
monarch,  probably  in  its  etymological  sense  of  the 
festival  of  "  the  opening  "  of  the  regnal  year.  The 
form  has  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius,  and  its  Ptolemaic  sense  is  clear.  In 
the  older  calendars  it  probably  refers  to  the  birthday 
of  the  fixed  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  vague  year. 

The  word  nfl  >j  'sm^  the  Coptic  coir  sou^  is  used  for  day 

instead  of  the  more  common  hru.    The  word  "  glory, 

honour  "  is  preceded  by  a  verb  \>y  ser^  signifying,  it 

appears,  "  to  augment,"  and  so  the  words,  the  good  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  are  rendered  by  the  well-known 

verb   'V^^mL    ^^^j  ^^'^j  "to  decide"  or  "judge." 

The  phraseology  of  the  subsequent  lines  from  8  be- 
comes occasionally  more  difiicult.  For  example,  an 
inexplicable  phrase  occurs  after  "their  subjects,"  ask- 
Tuf^  "then  his  part,"  or  "its  part."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  on  the  Eosetta  stone  the  -inscription 
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of  the  decree  commences,  "to  good  fortune,"  and 
that  the  word  ^  fortune  "  is  designated  by  two  arms 

holding  a  jar  of  water  vfi  having  beneath  it  a  pa- 
pyrus roll.  This  same  form  appears  in  the  sentence 
referring  to  the  drought  of  the  Nile,  accompanied  by 

the  phonetic  group    #0  ^^w,  or  sakn^  apparently  in 

the  sense  of"  dispensation,"^''  referring  to  the  drought 
produced  by  the  deficient  Nile,  which  is  termed 
Hapi-nets^  "a  little -Nile."  For  this  portion  is  much 
paraphrased  in  the  Greek,  and  in  the  hieroglyphic 
reads  thus,  "  when  it  was  a  year  of  little  Nile  in  their 
day,  all  the  living  inhabitants  of  Bak^  or  Egypt,  their 
hearts  failed  on  account  of  the  dispensation  which 
Jiappened  (sahn),  since  they  remembered  the  circum- 
stances which  had  occurred  in  the  reign  of  the  kings, 
their  ancestors,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  little 
Nile  for  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  in  their  day."  The 
Greek  reads,  "  the  river  deficiently  overflowed,  and 
all  the  natives  of  the  country  were  alarmed  at  what 
had  happened,  and  were  disheartened  at  the  infliction 
which  had  come  to  pass  under  some  of  the  former 
rulers,  under  whom  it  happened  that  those  who  in- 
habited the  country  had  succumbed  to  the  droughts." 
In  this  sentence  the  Egyptian  sahn  corresponds  both 
to  the  Greek  words  avfi/Se/SrlKaos  and  the  yeyevrjfieui],  in 
which  chance  or  fortune  is  involved.  The  subsequent 
sentence  shows  a  still  greater  divergence  of  thought, 
for  the  hieroglyphs  read,  "  His  majesty  himself  and 
his  sister  were  grieved  in  their  heart  at  the  drought 
on  account  of  those  belonging  to  the  temples  [as  well 

27  c^.g^m. 
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as  for]  the  natives  of  Bak, '  or  Egypt/  They  were  com- 
passionate, they  were  overlooking,  very  much,  placing 
behind  them  very  many  taxes  for  the  sake  of  giving 
life  to  mortals."  The  Greek  more  succinctly  states, 
''  and  carefully  coming  forth  they  had  much  concern 
for  those  in  the  temples,  and  also  those  dwelling  in 
the  country,  and  remitted  not  a  few  imposts  for  the 
sake  of  the  saving  of  men,"  Here  the  Egyptian  has 
repeated  the  idea  twice,  first  stating  that  the  mo- 


narchs  were  concerned  in  their  hearts  ^^. 

meh  er  hat  sen^  and  then   they  were   Jl^^^h 

me  h%  in  much  "  concern,"  or  else  ^  forgiving  "  very 
much.  So  in  the  next  sentence  a  phrase  is  super- 
added in  the  hieroglyphical  version  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Greek :  "  they  were  giving  much  money 
for  their  benefit,  and  bringing  it  for  supplies,  in  order 
to  support  those  who  were  in  Egypt,  in  order  to  let 
their  benevolence  be  known  for  ever,  and  repeatedly 
before  those  who  now  are  and  those  who  come  after." 
Now  the  Greek  reads,  "  they  saved  those  who  dwelt 
in  Egypt  from  higher  prices,"  or  "  greater  tribulation, 
leaving  an  immortal  beneficence  and  the  greatest 
memorial  of  their  own  virtue  both  to  those  who  now 
are  and  those  who  will  be."  Even  the  closing 
sentences  difier  considerably  from  each  other,  the 
Egyptian  reading,  "The  gods  have  established  their 
dignity  of  rulers  of  the  upper  and  lower  countries  in 
recompense  of  this,  and  have  augmented  them  Mdth 
glory  for  their  duration  for  ever.  Health  and 
strength."  On  the  contrary  the  Greek  reads, 
"Wherefore  the   gods  have  given  to  them  a  well- 
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established  kingdom,  and  will  give  them  all  other 
things  for  ever.  To  good  fortune."  The  words 
"  good  fortune  "  are  not  only  here  rendered  in  an  un- 
usual manner,  but  also  differently  from  the  phrase  in 
the  Rosetta  stone — an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  re- 
quired, of  the  paraphrastic  nature  of  these  versions ; 
and  the  fact  that,  with  one  or  two  difficult  passages 
alone  excepted,  the  contents  of  the  rest  are  much 
easier  for  an  Egyptologist  to  read  off  and  explain 
than  the  same  amount  of  Tacitus  or  Livy  to  a  fair 
Latin  scholar,  marks  at  once  the  progress  made  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphs,  and  must  afford 
conviction  to  eveiy  candid  mind  that  such  unexampled 
coincidence  as  the  names,  words,  grammatical  form, 
and  syntax  of  sentences  could  only  be  the  result  of  a 
circle  of  correct  deductions,  not  the  aberration  of 
vicious  hypotheses.  For  example,  the  last  line  of  the 
Egyptian  inscription  has  been  published  by  Professor 
Lepsius.  It  states  that  the  decree  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  a  stone  or  brass  tablet  in  writings  of  the 
abode  of  life,  or  hieroglyphs,  in  writing  of  the  books 
and  in  writing  of  the  lonians.  Now,  the  word  "  or," 
a  difficult  word  to  discover,  had  already  been  found 
out  long  prior  to  this  bilingual  confirmation.^^ 

The  word  n<^>i  {sic)  syeni^  recognized,  as  "  picture, 

plan,  or  circumstance,"  answers  to  the  Greek  '^pqyjiTla' 
fxos^ "  reply,"  or  official  document  in  the  hieroglyphical 
version,  which  reads  in  this  passage,  "  they  appointed 
them  to  be  called  the  priests  of  the  gods  Euergetae 

38  By  Mr.  Goodwin  ;  Chabas,  Melanges,  p.  94. 

3'  This  explains  the  title  of  Chons  ar  sxr,  "  maker  **  or  "  giver  of  ora- 
cles," i.e.  replies,  in  the  tablet  of  the  Bibliotheque.  De  Rouge,  Etude 
snr  un  Stele,  p.  17. 
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in  their  name,  added  to  the  name  of  the  titles  of  their 
priesthood,  writing  their  name  in  all  replies,"  ois 
occasionally,  as  it  may  be  read,  "  and  cutting  the  title 
of  priests  of  the  gods  Euergetae  on  the  signets  their 
hands  keep."     The  word  for  title,  or  order  of  priests 

is  V  sa^  one  already  found  at  the  period  of  the  later 

Pharaonic  dynasties,  not  earlier,  I  think,  than  the 
22nd,  when  some  new  vOrganization  of  the  priesthood' 
first  took  place.  These  four  phylae,  or  tribes — the 
sa  of  the  hieroglyphs — are  often  mentioned  on  Ptole* 
maic  tablets  on  titles  not  otherwise  explained.  The 
next  hieroglyphical  sentence  is  extremely  difficulty- 


owing  to  the  word  has   I  j  "JT^  which  has  hitherto  been 

considered  to  mean  transfer,  or  pass  from  one  place 
to  another,  while  the  Greek  speaks  of  classing.  The 
hieroglyphic  version  reads,  "the  priests  have  been 
made  to  pass  as  royal  to  the  temples,  commencing 
with  those  of  the  first  year  of  his  Majesty,  with  tho^e 
who  have  been  passed,  to  remain  the  9th  year  Mesori 
to  this  tribe,  with  their  chilijren,  for  ever,  the  priests 
who  were  before  them  at  the  time  of  the  first  year  are 
to  be  in  their  tribes,  so  also  their  children,  for  to-day 
and  ever,  on  "  the  registers  of  the  tribes  in  which 
their  fathers  were  in  their  place."  The  word  em  asu^ 
"  for  the  price,"  or  "  reward  of,"  "  instead,"  receives  a 
full  corroboration  from  these  passages.     The  word 

councillors  is  rendered   j  S4-  net  x^#,  "  aid  of  affairs," 

an  expression  resembling  the  rexrx^t,  "knowers  of 
affairs,"  by  which  the  sacred  scribes  are  designated. 
They  formed  part  of  the  synod,  and,  as  appears  from 
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the  close  of  the  inscription,  were  permanent  officers 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  the  sacerdotal  re- 
venues.     The  word  tna     K-    is  used  for  "share." 

The  •*^y^  «^  ^^  ^^»  "chief  of  the   tribe,"   or 

"  phylarch,"  is  said  "  to  be  a  prophet  in  it,"  as  it  is  in 
the  other  tribes  restricting  the  office  to  that  order, 
and  showing  that  they  were  the  most  important  body 
of  the  hierarchy.     The  hieroglyphic  version  calls  the 

"  divine  Isis  star  "  the  ^f£^  "  the  divine  Sothis," 

which  is  called  in  the  hieroglyphical  writings  Xt/"  ap 
teVj  the  "  new  year,"  subsequently  written  in  a  fuller 
form  vl/  The  date  of  the  day  was  determined 
by  two  other^'phienomena,  the  collection  of  the  fruit 

called  in  the  hieroglyphs  ^^J^fT*  .  '^^  stut  rut 
neb  t,  and  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  called  the 
jI^^II^Ij^  hai  hap.  The  phrase  which  fol- 
lows presents  some  difficulties,  but  it  appears  to 
be,    "should   it  happen   when   the   festival    of  Isis 

Sothis  "  diverges "   t"^^,  or  turns  to  another  day 

every  four  years,  the  day  is  not  then  to  be  transferred, 
but  is  to  be  performed  on  the  1st  Payni  as  it  is  on 
this  year."  The  hieroglyphic  version  reads  here  three, 
not  five  days,  as  the  Greek  Stephanephoria  is  trans- 
lated,  "their  heads  crowned  with  crowns,"  tJmsiai, 
or  "  sacrifices,"  are   termed  "  things  on  the  altars " 

f^yj^nT   •     The  hieroglyphical  version  subse- 
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quently  reads,  "  Inasmuch  now  as  it  happens  for  their 
time  in  order  to  keep  them  all  in  their  proper  parts 
as  the  heaven  depends  upon  it  on  this  day."     The 

word  before,  or  rather  former  times,  is  J'-^^-i  t^  (^pUj 

*' former  times/'  The  hieroglyphical  version  adds 
"  Inasmuch  as  some  error  is  in  the  constitution  of  the 
seasons  and  the  year,  and  the  words  of  the  laws  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  paths  of  the  heaven ;  now  it 
happens,  i.e.  by  this  rectification  of  the  calendar,  that 
they  should  be  corrected  and  completed  by  the  gods 

Euergetae."     The  word  "  omission  "  is  rendered  gopii 

;j^  for   iWecTTov.      'Proclaimed   queen'   is   translated 

j|lj%j^l\^[    3  basu  au  hek  t%  "transfen^ed  to 

queen,"  or  elected  to  that  dignity.  In  the  Greek  ver- 
sion Berenice  the  younger  is  said  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  the  gods  Euergetse,  or  Be- 
neficent, while  she  is  called  in  the  hieroglyphical 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  the  Theoi 
Adelphoi^  or  "  brethren  gods."  The  parents,  indeed, 
were  children  of  the  Philadelphi,  and  consequently 
Berenice  must  have  been  their  grandchild,  but  the 
fact  of  Ptolemies'  brethren  being  officially  styled 
so  has  been  already  pointed  out.  The  Greek  states 
of  this  queen,  "she  departed  on  a  sudden  to  the 
eternal  cosmos ;"  the  Egyptian  substitutes  '  heaven ;' 

'sudden'  is   rendered   Vl  [li  m    ^^  ^x^?  ^^  haste. 

The   hieroglyphical  word  for  mourning  appears   to 

be    M^    ft-*    tert.     The  priests  asked  for  permis- 
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«ion  to  bury  the  queen  with  Osiris  at  Canopus. 
The  hieroglyphical  version  reads,  "they  asked  the 
king  and  queen  to  allow  that  goddess  to  be  at  peace 
or  rest  with  Osiris  in  the  temple  of  Pakaut,  which  is 
one  of  the  temples  of  the  first  rank,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  greatest  of  those  that  are;  it  is  besides  honoured 
by  the  king  and  the  natives  of  Egypt  throughout. 
Inasmuch  as  Osiris  has  proceeded  in  his  boat  to  that 
temple,  at  the  time  of  the  year,  from  the  temple  of 
Akar-brami  on  the  29th  Choiak."     In  this  sentence 

'^/IWi^  'Xjnti  is  for  "temple  of  the  first  rank."  The 
\vord      Vj^     em  'xent  is  for  "  within,"  "  moreover." 

The  word  \^    Uar  in  the  passage  cited  signifies 

Jionoured,  venerated,  sacred.  The  procession  of  the 
sacred  barge  is  rendered  "  Osiris  going  in  his  barge," 
The  Greek  town  Heracleium  bears  in  the  hierogly- 
phics the  name  of  Akar-brami,  its  Egyptian  appel- 
lation. In  the  same  version  the  part  referring  to 
the  rites  is  much  paraphrased,  for  it  states  more 
fully  "  those  who  belong  to  the  temples  of  the  first 
rank  are  making  holocausts  on  the  altars  of  the 
temples  of  the  first  rank,  on  the  east  and  west  of  the 
front  of  that  temple."     The  burnt  sacrifices  are  here 

called    '*==>)i   kollj  usually  applied  to  'burning'  or 

'  furnace.'  The  sides  of  the  dromos  are  stated  to  be  the 
west  and  east,  or  right  and  left  of  the  xft  or  "front" 
of  the  temple,  showing  that  the  edifice  faced  south 
and  north.  Differences  also  occur  in  other  parts  of 
the    hieroglyphical    version,    which    have    quite    a 
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diiFerent  term  from  the  Greek;  as  to  the  honours 
rendered  to  Berenice,  it  is  stated,  "  after  the  things 
appointed  to  be  done  in  order  that  she  might  be 


made  a  goddess.     They  made  ^^      tsar  their  sacred 


rites  with  ^^\\  srf  'fire,'  like  as  is  appointed  for 

Apis  and  Mnevis."  What  connection  this  apotheosis 
had  with  that  of  the  sacred  bulls,  whose  funeral  rites 
were  celebrated  at  immense  expense  under  the  Pto- 
lemies, does  not  appear.     The  word   "diadem"  in 


Greek  is  rendered    jv>  mehn,  the  great  uraeus  or 

asp-formed  crown,  allusive  to  the  great  uraeus  enfolded 
round  the  sun  in  many  scenes.     The  hitherto  unex- 

plained  group    icca  means  "  sacred  edifices "  larger 
than  single  temples.     In  all  these  the  word  entire  is 


in  this  text  /jK    er-au  instead  of  the  older  form  er 

ter.  The  image  of  gold  and  gems  is  ordered  to  have 
its  place  in  the  temple,  and  the  prophet  or  one  of  the 
priests  selected  for  the  great  sanctuary  "  to  clothe  the 
goddess  with  her  collar  and  clothes  for  her  in  his  hand." 
The  word  in  this  sentence  to  clothe  is  smar.     The 

crown  is  stated  to  be  on  the  coil  V  not  on  the  head 
The  statue  is  expressed  as  ayaX/m,  and  the  hierogly- 
phic ^  jf  and  the  eikon  is  •^  j  rxf,  the  "  known  " 
or  "recognized"  image  of  her  mother.     The  word 

for  papyrus  is  llrl  1 5^  hai.     The  sceptres  held  in 
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the  hands  of  female  deities  are  always,  as  first 
pointed   out  by  Mr.  Bonomi,  papyrus,   *not  lotus.* 

The  tail  of  the  uraeus  is  said  to  be  Ti^^  man% 

coiled  to  that  sceptre,  "  so  that,"  says  the  hierogly- 
phic text,  "  the  appellation  of  Berenice  is  determined 

from  this  thing,  by  its  ^  kat  "signs"  in  hierogly- 
phics ;  now  this  is  an  esot^rical  mystery  or  anaglyph. 

The  two  ears  of  corn  Try  ni^  ^^^^  the  crown  of 

lower  Egypt  N,  the  ureeus  if,  the  papyras  plant  HAi, 
— the  whole  Ber-nek-hai.  The  parthenoi,  or  virgins, 
of  the  Greek  inscription  are  stated  in  the  hieroglyphs 
to  be  the  wives  of  the  priests,  and  the  other  image 
is  called  a  hetp  or  tut.  The  hieroglyphic  version 
here .  differs  very  considerably  from  the  Greek ;  it 
reads,  "  They  are  to  make  the  sacrifices  on  the  altars 
with  all  things  appointed  to  be  done  on  the  days  of 
that  festival,  because  when  they  are  with  the  other 
virgins  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  statue  of 
that  goddess  as  they  wish,  then  that  goddess  (the 
departed  queen)  is  to  be  adored  by  the  sd,  or 
priestesses  selected  to  serve  that  goddess  in  the 
festival,  being  ^s  their  priestesses ;  but  when  it  is  the 
sowing  at  the  commencement,  spikes  of  corn  are 
carried  by  the  priestesses  to  the  temple  and  placed 
on  the  image  of  that  goddess.  Her  praises  are  to  be 
celebrated  by  men  and  singers  both  male  and  female 
on  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  in  adorations  written  in 
hieroglyphs,  and  given  to  the  chief  instructor  of  the 

bards."     Here  occur  two  unusual  forms,  V  J»  in  the 
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sense  of  singing  her  honour  or   glory  represented 

by  two  plumes,  and  (^^^  turn  to  pronounce  or 

announce,  to  sing  the  sacred  song.     The  hierogram- 
mateis  or  sacred  scribes  are  called  on  this  tablet  as 


on  that  of  Rameses  X.  the  ^=^]%  i  ^/  ti  per  ankh. 

The  ododidaskalos,  or  teacher  of  the  bards,  the  choir 
master,  is  called  teni-seb-hesu^  "the  teller  of  instruction 
to  the  singers,"  if  indeed  the  first  word  is  not  rather 
to  be  read  the  mer,  or  prefect.  In  the  account  of 
the  support  of  the  priests  out  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  the  hieroglyphical  text  states  that  they  are 
elected  for  the  king  to  the  temples,  or  by  the  king, 
which  would  place  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the 
monarch  or  Ptolemy  for  the  whole  body,  while  the 
first  reading  would  limit  the  regulation  to  the  fifth 
order;  the  others  were  no  doubt  regulated  long 
before,  and  the  fifth  order  only  participated  in  the 


general  support  of  the  priesthood.     The  .^^^  -  _  or 

support  is  stated  to  be  given  to  the  female  children 
of  the  priests  when  they  are  bom  in  it,  which  must 
refer  to  the  birth  of  children  to  the  priests  after  they 
had  entered  the  order,  and  not  to  the  children  they 
had  previously,  who  were  supported  out  of  the  sacred 
food.  This  food  consisted  of  the  supplies  sent  to  the 
temples,  or  derived  from  the  lands  they  possessed. 
It .  arose  from  the  supplies  appointed  by  the  priests 
and  councillors,  likewise  the  portion  of  the  bread 
given  to  the  wives   of  the   priests  is  to  be  made 

B%cJ>Lj^^         op  em  hafii^  "  peculiar  in  its  loaf," 

VOL.  IX.  2    D 
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and  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  bread  of  Bere- 
nice. This  decree,  it  adds,  "let  it  be  written  by 
the  councillors  of  the  temples,  the  superintendents 
of  temples,  the  scribes  of  temples,  engraved  on  a 
stone  or  brass  tablet  in  writing  of  the  hieroglyphs,  of 
letters,  of  the  lonians,  let  it  be  set  up  by  the  hall- 
keepers  in  the  temples  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
rank,  and  be  placed  in  the  sight  of  all  persons,  as  the 
honour  rendered  by  the  priests  of  the  temples  of 
Bak,  or  Egypt,  to  the  gods  Euerget8B  and  their 
children,  as  appointed  to  be  done."  All  that  remains 
is  to  discuss  in  a  few  words  as  to  the  style  of  the 
inscription.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  passages, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  translation  of  the  entire 
text  in  the  present  state  of  hieroglyphical  knowledge, 
the  meaning  of  nearly  all  the  words  having  been  pre- 
viously discovered  without  the  aid  of  the  Greek 
translation.  The  style  itself  closely  agrees  with  the 
turn  of  thought  and  expression  of  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  there  is  not  much  new  in  the  grammar 
or  syntax.  Some  forms  such  as  eBrAU  for  eR-TER, 
AU  for  R,  are  substituted,  and  several  of  the  later 
hieroglyphs,  but  these  are  only  forms  of  writing 
introduced  under  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  tablets  of 
the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Dionysos,  Cleopatra,  and 
Cesarion,  the  language  had  altered  much  more  con- 
siderably, and  deteriorated  from  the  older  Pharaonic 
form.  The  three  versions  are,  notwithstanding,  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Egyptology,  and  are  un- 
expected witnesses  to  the  soundness  of  method  and 
the  truth  of  results  obtained  by  induction  long  before 
its  unexpected  discovery.     It  is  now  in  the  Egyptian 
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Museum  at  Bulaq,  The  Greek  and  hieroglyphic 
texts  have  been  published,  with  translations,  by 
Professor  Lepsius,  and  MM.  Eeinisch  and  Roesler. 
The  demotic  will  no  doubt  soon  appear,  edited  by 
M.  Brugsch. 


i 
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XIX.— ON  SOME  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
PHILOSOPHY   OF   COLERIDGE. 

BY  C.    M.    INGLBBY,   LL.D. 

(In  reference  to  his  paper  "  On  the  Unpublished  Manuscripts  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge."    See  Vol.  VII.,  Second  Series,  p.  102.) 

The  study  of  Ultimate  Principles  of  Belief  and  of 
Thought,  and  of  the  Ultimate  Grounds  of  Voluntary 
Action,  commonly  called  Metaphysics  and  Ethics, 
may  well  take  the  common  name  of  Philosophy: 
ovofi  €)(€t  irapfovvfiov.  The  scoffer  and  the  cultor  alike 
commend  the  name:  to  the  views  of  both  it  ap- 
proves itself  The  scoflFer  asks.  What  practical  bene- 
fit can  be  derived  from  the  study  ?  Cut  bono  ?  Who 
is  the  gainer  by  it  \  Philosophy  then  be  it  called  ; 
for  no  sane  mind  would  pursue  it  from  any  other 
motive  than  the  mysterious  Lorn  which  men  of  intel- 
lect naturally  have  towards  that  species  of  Wisdom 
which  is  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  and  of  the 
least  use  when  attained.  The  cultor,  contra^  con- 
tends that  the  study  of  the  highest  objects,  God, 
Duty,  Right,  the  good,  the  true,  and  so  forth,  must 
be  itself  good,  and  therefore  beneficial  to  the  student ; 
and  that  the  study  is  rightly  called  Philosophy,  since  it 
is  the  only  one  to  which  men  of  intellect,  out  of  the 
mere  Love  of  truth  and  right,  ^.  e.  of  the  highest 
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Wisdom^  joyfully  dedicate  their  energies  and  their 
lives,  raised,  as  Hegel  says,  to  such  abstract  Univer- 
sality as  renders  it  a  matter  of  indiflFerence  to  them 
whether  or  not  it  be  possible  to  extract  or  extort  from 
their  speculations  substantial  worldly  advantage. 

Just  as  it  is  optional  with  a  writer  on  mathematics 
either  to  deal  in  general  conceptions  of  his  subject, 
and  so  to  write  about  mathematics,  or  to  impart  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  in  all  its  details, 
so  may  a  writer  on  Philosophy  content  himself,  as 
the  majority  do,  with  mere  characterizations  of  the 
various  schools  and  systems,  or,  with  higher  aims  and 
infinitely  greater  pams,  may  bend  himself  to  the  task 
of  systematic  particularization.  For  myself,  in  the 
short  prefatory  remarks  on  Philosophy  which  will  in- 
troduce to  you  Coleridge  in  the  character  of  a  founder 
of  Philosophy,  I  am  constrained  to  speak  of  the 
scientia  scientiarum  in  very  general  terms.  If  I  fail 
to  convey  any  very  definite  meaning  to  your  minds, 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  credit  me  with  using  gene- 
ralities which  in  my  own  mind  cover  a  very  exact 
knowledge,  and  one  which  at  greater  length  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  impart  to  others. 

A  science,  as  you  will  easily  see,  if  it  be  not  a 
mere  dry  classification  of  facts,  is  an  organon,  or  in- 
strument, whereby  the  unknown  becomes  known,  or, 
to  speak  with  more  precision,  whereby  potential 
knowledge  is  made  actual.  Thus,  physical  astro- 
nomy contained  implicitly  the  facts  which  have  im- 
mortalized our  countryman  Adams  before  the  ma- 
thematical processes  which  he  employed  with  such 
exquisite  skill  were  constrained  to  yield  those  facts  in 
an   explicit  shape.     One  of  Adams'  determinations 
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was  the  direct  means  of  discovering  the  extra- Uranial 
planet,  since  named  Neptune.     Now  here,  you  will  ; 

remark,  was  an  acquisition  to  our  knowledge  of  na-  | 

ture,  in  the  form  of  a  new  planetary  being.  The 
whole  message,  in  fact,  is,  /  know^  it  is.  Knowing 
and  being  constitute  the  gist  of  every  scientific  move- 
ment. Now  Philosophy,  as  the  science  of  sciences, 
proposes  not  only  to  determine  the  principles  which 
underlie  all  science,  all  ethics,  all  religion,  but  also 
to  bring  all  knowledge  and  experience  into  the  unity 
of  thought.  The  field  of  its  operation  is,  therefore, 
the  entire  universe  of  thought  and  existence.  How 
this  is  possible  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  understand. 
Consider  the  case  of  what  we  call  "  dead  matter,"  the 
laws  of  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  science  called 
physics.  When  the  theories  of  statics  and  dyna- 
mics, for  rigid  bodies  and  fluids,  in  all  their  rela- 
tions,— mechanical,  chemical,  electrical,  etc., — are 
absolutely  perfect,  the  thought  embodied  in  those 
theories  is  commensurate  with  the  whole  world  of 
^'  dead  matter."  What  then  remains  over  ?  Your 
common  sense  will  say,  the  "  matter "  still  remains 
distinct  from  th^  thought.  But  what  is  covered  by 
this  term  matter  that  is  not  identical  with  the  thought 
which  constitutes  the  sinews  of  those  theories?  If 
you  will  consider  it,  you  will  find  that  the  absolute 
completeness  of  those  theories  implies  a  complete  re- 
solution of  all  that  is  phenomenon  in  the  matter  into 
a  process  of  thought.  Still,  you  will  say,  the  very 
existence  of  the  matter  remains  over.  Does  it? 
What,  besides  the  phenomenal  qualities,  which  have 
been,  we  suppose,  resolved,  still  exists  out  of  the 
theories,  but  the  substance,  which  we  have  only  in 
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idea  ?  Why,  that  is  all  made  of  thought  already.  So 
that  in  the  event  it  is  quite  plain  to  common  sense  that 
the  very  being  of  "  dead  matter "  is  resolvable  into 
thought  Now  conceive  every  other  kind  of  matter 
in  the  universe,  i.  e.  every  species  of  organized  matter 
completely  embraced  by  physiology  and  biology,  and 
you  will  see  the  truth  of  Dr.  Stirling's  admirable  ex- 
pression, "If  ultimate  explanation  is  ever  to  be 
reached,  the  whole  universe  will  collapse  into  the 
Unity  of  Thought."^ 

So  then  the  field  embraced  by  philosophy  is  the 
entire  universe  of  thought  and  existence.  This  field 
presents  itself  in  this  twofold  aspect  to  every  one  of 
us.  In  correct  terminology,  thought  is  the  siibjective, 
and  existence  is  the  objective^  pole  of  philosophy. 
What  each  of  us  feels  or  knows  as  Self,  the  I,  or 
Ego,  is  the  subject.  That  of  which  we  feel  or  know 
as  an  existence  presented  to  us,  is  the  object.  In  this 
sense  the  subjective  may  be  as  universal  as  the  objeC' 
tive ;  but  evidently,  so  soon  as  this  universality  of  the 
subjective  is  attained,  the  subjective  and  the  objective 
coalesce,  or  at  least  meet.  Unfortunately  there  are 
other  uses  of  these  words  in  vogue.  Many  of  the 
Germans  by  the  subjective  mean  what  is  mine,  and 
mine  only,  not  yours  nor  his;  while  the  objective  is 
what  is  neither  mine  nor  yours  nor  his  peculiarly,  and 
yet  is  mine  and  yours  and  his  universally.  In  this 
use,  the  stibjective  always  means  the  partial  and  indi- 
vidual, as  opposed  to  the  universal  and  general,  in 
thought  and  perception.^     In  Kant's  theory  of  Per- 

*  This  passage  occurs  in  a  masterly  review  of  Berkeley's  *  Principles 
of  Human  [Knowledge/  which  appeared  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Evening 
Courant'  of  August  16th,  1869. 

3  See  Stirling's  translation  of  Schwegler's  '  Handbook/  1868,  p.  885. 
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ception,  that  function  of  mind  which  he  denominates 
Apperception  is  that  which  "  compels  this  object  to 
conform  to,  or  rather  to  transform  itself  into,  my  sub- 
ject ;"  and  so,  it  "  is  not  specially  mine ;  it  is  yours ; 
it  is  his ;  it  is  theirs."^  This  function,  then,  is  the 
universal  attribute  of  every  subject,  and,  being  univer- 
sal, it  becomes  objective,  and  constitutes  experience. 

As  to  the  fact  of  this  great  distinction,  there  has 
never  been  any  diflFerence  of  opinion ;  but  as  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  /  and  noUl  the  differences  have 
been  many  and  great.  In  truth,  all  philosophical 
systems  may  be  easily  classified  with  reference  to 
those  relations.  There  are  systems  in  which  the  sub- 
jective is  merged  in  the  objective ;  others  in  which  the 
objective  is  merged  in  the  subjective  ;  others  still  in 
which  the  two  are  kept  eternally  distinct,  and  necessa^ 
rily  unrelated;  yet  others  in  which  the  two  have  a 
persistent  relation  of  correspondence.  In  the  earlier 
philosophy  of  Schelling,  with  which  we  are  mainly 
concerned,  these  two  things  are  treated  as  reducible  to 
unity,  and  the  very  end  and  aim  of  that  philosophy  is 
to  show  their  real  identity  in  their  seeming  difference, 
and  thus  to  elicit  the  objectivity  of  human  intelli- 
gence. It  is  to  this  philosophy  that  the  little  phi- 
losophical fragment,  known  to  the  world  as  "  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Coleridge,"  actually  belongs. 

Of  all  founders  of  philosophy,  Schelling  was,  in 
two  senses,  the  most  versatile.  He  composed  a  score 
of  treatises  on  metaphysics,  which  are  referred  by 
Schwegler  io  Jive  representative  epochs  of  Schelling's 
life.  Of  those  epochs  we  are  here  concerned  with 
the  first  and  second  only ;  and  of  those  treatises  we 

3  See  Stirling's  'Secret  of  Hegel/  i.  146. 
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are  astricted  to  that  called  *  Ideen  zu  einer  Philoso- 
phie  der.  Natur'  (1797),  and  that  called  'System 
des  Transscendentalen  Idealismus '  (1800),  for,  though 
Coleridge  had  evidently  skimmed  over  some  of  the  later 
writings  of  Schelling,  it  was  from  these  two  only  that 
he  derived  his  philosophical  pabulum :  I  do  not  say 
philosophical  method,  for  method,  in  the  higher 
sense,  he  had  none.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  compress 
into  a  brief  compass  the  capital  doctrine  of  those 
works,  for  the  attempt  would  be  utterly  futile  ;  but  I 
can  place  before  you,  clearly  and  briefly,  the  problem 
attacked  by  Schelling.  Can  you  conceive  a  more 
awful  abyss  than  that  which  yawns  between  my  con- 
scious intelligence  and  the  world  of  Nature  %  Can  I 
by  taking  thought  disturb  the  uniformity  of  Nature's 
laws  ?  Can  I,  by  the  subtlest  analysis,  discover  the 
personality  of  a  man  as  a  part  of  or  adjunct  to  his 
organized  body?  Any  number  of  such  questions 
might  be  asked,  all  tending  to  one  and  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  there  is  an  utter  disparity  between  that 
which  each  of  us  is  conscious  of  in  himself,  and  that 
which  we  perceive  in  the  world  without.  Well,  the 
problem  with  which  Schelling  grappled  was  this : 
to  reconcile,  and  in  a  manner  to  identify,  these  two 
things.  The  business  of  his  philosophy  of  this  period 
was  twofold,  viz.  to  construct  our  intelligence  out  of 
Nature,  which  would  give  us  a  Nature  Philosophy^  and 
conversely  to  construct  Nature  out  of  our  intelligence, 
which  would  give  us  a  TVanscendental  Philosophy. 

^^  Schelling/'  says  Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling/  "  has  been  said  to 
resemble  Coleridge,  and  not  without  reason,  so  far  as  con- 

*  *  Secret  of  Hegel/  1865,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  Cf.  Dr.  Stirling's  masterly 
article  on  '  De  Quincey  and  Coleridge  upon  Kant,'  in  the  *  Fortnightly 
Eeview,'  Oct.  1,  1867. 
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cems  the  too  ebullient  ardour  of  his  youth.  Doubtless^ 
too,  some  will  see  in  both  a  like  versatility  of  opinion,  and 
a  like  unsatisfactoriness  of  close ;  but,  in  these  respects,  any 
likeness  that  can  be  imputed  is  not  more  than  skin-deep  ; 
and  otherwise,  surely,  not  many  points  of  comparison  can 
be  oflfered.  Coleridge,  with  all  his  logosophy,  was  no  philo- 
sopher ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  even  that  there  is  any 
single  philosopher  in  the  world  whom  he  had  either  tho- 
roughly studied  or  thoroughly  understood.  Schelling  had 
both  studied  and  originated  philosophy.  Than  Coleridge 
he  was  infinitely  profounder  in  acquisition,  infinitely  pro- 
founder  in  meditation  of  the  same ;  he  was  infinitely  clearer 
also,  infinitely  more  vigorous,  infinitely  richer,  and  more 
elastic  in  the  spontaneity  of  original  suggestion  and  thought.^' 

With  this  verdict  I  entirely  concur. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Schelling's  va- 
rious systems  are  so  many  brilliant  failures ;  yet  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  self-denying  and 
persistent  toil  with  which  this  extraordinary  man 
elaborated  his  theories,  nor  the  prodigious  mass  of 
learning  to  which  his  works  bear  witness.  Depend 
upon  it,  no  man,  be  his  genius,  be  his  special  talents, 
be  his  training,  be  his  ^09,  what  it  may,  can  raise 
himself  to  the  requisite  height  of  speculation  for  the 
construction  of  a  philosophy,  without  great  and  long- 
sustained  effort.  The  metier  of  the  philosopher  is  to 
think — to  exercise  systematic  and  productive  pure 
thought.  Dram-drinking,  as  with  Poe,  and  opiuin- 
eating,  as  with  Coleridge,  are  said  to  be  very  profitable 
allies  of  visionary  poetry :  which  is  just  to  say  that 
they  are  profitable  aids  to  the  unprofitable;  but, despite 
De  Quincey's  claim  for  opium,  viz.  that  it  penetrates 

"  Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight," 

I  am  well  assured  that  neither  alcohol  nor  laudanum 
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are  other  than  treacherous  and  ruinous  allies  of  intel- 
lectual effort.  Nay,  De  Quincey  himself  allows  that 
the  power  he  attributes  to  opium  is  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  continuous  exertion ;  it  is  "  brief  even  as 
bright,"  and  I  should  say  worthless  even  as  brief,  and 
partly  because  it  is  brief.  Productive  thought  is  irk- 
some as  well  as  laborious,  and  its  exercise  demands  a 
propcedeia^  or  preliminary  discipline,  which  involves 
the  utmost  self-denial  and  even  self-sacrifice.  The  phi- 
losopher must  not  only  "  scorn  delights  and  live  labo- 
rious days,"  for  the  successful  merchant  must  do  all 
that ;  but  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  dedicate  his 
life  to  a  species  of  toil  which  is  its  own  reward.  To 
him,  at  least  as  times  are  now,  there  will  accrue  as 
little  fame  as  gain  :  probably  neither. 

The  reason  of  Schelling's  failure  is  not  far  to  seek. 
No  philosophy  can  be  built  on  mere  analogies.  The 
analogies  relied  upon  by  Schelling,  as  holding  out 
the  promise  of  a  fundamental  unity  underlying  Nature 
and  Intelligence,  are  indeed  most  remarkable,  and 
might  well  serve  as  cities  to  a  thorough-going  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  philosophy ;  but  that  unity 
cannot  be  grasped,  unless  we  can  show  the  very 
genesis  of  those  ideas  which  it  is  the  business  of 
philosophy  to  reconcile.  This  is  the  touchstone  of 
philosophy,  and  by  it  the  insufficiency  of  Schel- 
ling's method  is  made  patent.  Such  "  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing,"  as  distinguished  Schelling's 
philosophical  labours,  and,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
his,  those  of  Aristotle,  of  Kant,  and  of  Hegel,  is, 
then,  the  sinon  non  of  philosophy.  It  was  just  such 
work  that  Coleridge  claimed  to  have  done.  Now,  I 
conceive  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  show  that  Cole- 
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ridge  was  incompetent  to  do  such  work,  and  surely  it 
is  conspicuous  that  the  work  he  did  was  anything 
but  that  It  seems  invidious,  and  is  eminently  un- 
graceful, to  single  out  Coleridge  from  the  ruck  of 
philosophisers  for  minute  and  deliberate  censure ;  for 
as  poet,  critic,  and  litterateur  he  has  made  his  poste- 
rity his  debtors.  His  writings  were  said  by  J.  C. 
Hare  to  be  "  full  of  seeds ;"  and  they  seem  to  have 
struck  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  the  same  light,  for  he  some- 
where calls  Coleridge's  "  a  great  seminal  mind."  I 
conceive  that  to  be  a  very  false  light.  Much  in 
Coleridge's  works  is  suggestive^  stimulative^  striking  ; 
but  the  eflfect  is  as  the  manure,  not  as  the  seed :  the 
seed  must  come  from  elsewhere.  As  I  read  Cole- 
ridge's mind  in  his  works,  there  is  nothing  to  germi- 
nate, but  much  that  is  capable  of  fertilizing  the  vitali- 
ties of  really  seminal  minds.^  Nay,  when  we  come,  to 
think  df  it,  the  very  praise  which  we  feel  to  be 
Coleridge's  due  is  vritness  to  the  deficiency  that  is 
patent  in  his  writings.  He  was  the  author  of  one  of 
the  finest  poems  of  the  nineteenth  century,  viz.  '  The 
Rime  of  the  Antient  Mariner.'  Coleridge  wa^  a  poet. 
If  he  were  more  than  a  poet  he  was  a  divine,  and 
therefore  a  religious  poet.  Poetry  that  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  that  is  but  inchoate  philosophy.  The  hard 
dry  logic  of  philosophy  is  the  antipole  of  poetry.  A 
certain  shadowy  vagueness  of  form  and  fitful  play  of 
colour  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  poetic 

*  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  whose  praise  of  Coleridge  is  expressed  in  such  trite 
generalities,  shows  him  no  mercy  as  an  economist.  "In  political 
economy  especially  he  writes  like  an  arrant  driveller,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  his  reputation  had  he  never  meddled  with  the  sub- 
ject." (*  Dissertations,*  1859,  i.  452.)  Assuredly  Mr.  Mill  might  have 
coupled  philosophy  with  political  economy  in  this  verdict. 
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temperament.  Poetry  is  beauty  in  Vorstellungen^  and 
Vorstellungen  are  just  the  bane  of  philosophy.  Hence 
it  is  that  Coleridge,  with  all  his  intense  susceptivity, 
depth  of  religious  and  aesthetic  sensibility,  and  intel- 
lectual subtilty,  was  not  a  philosopher,  and  therefore 
can  hardly  have  been  the  founder  of  a  school.  Now 
Coleridge's  claim  was  to  be  just  that;  and  it  is  to  the 
extant  fruit  of  his  labours  that  we  must  look  for  its  jus- 
tification. It  has  been  my  care,  as  you  know,  to  ascer- 
tain what  works  in  manuscript  (and  at  present  unpub- 
lished) were  left  by  Coleridge.  His  published  works 
were  well  known  to  me  at  the  time  when  I  first  insti- 
tuted my  search.  On  the  evidence  afforded  by  them 
I  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  satisfied  that  he  had  done 
the  work  for  which,  both  by  him  and  for  him,  the 
claim  was  set  up.  So  I  cast  about  for  other  evidence, 
and  in  particular  for  the  rumoured  lost  work  of 
Coleridge.  There  was  a  lost  work  of  Schelling's,  *  The 
Ages  of  the  World,'  composed  about  1815.  That 
was  found  among  his  papers  on  his  death,  evidently 
unfinished,  or  even  fragmentary ;  but  it  forthwith  took 
its  place  in  Schelling's  collected  works,  and  struck 
the  world  with  wonder.  We  have  had  worse  fortune 
with  Coleridge's  lost  wcyrk.  From  my  preceding 
paper,  which  has  been  printed  in  your  'Transac- 
tions' (Vol.  VII.  N.  S.  pp.  102-134),  you  will  see 
that  of  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Coleridge, 
there  are  three  which  bear  on  the  question  we  are 
considering,  viz.  the  'Logosophia,'  the  *  Logic,'  and 
the  'Assertion  of  Religion,'  whereof  the  most  im- 
portant ought  to  be  the  first.  One  large  volume 
of  that  is  extant,  and  may  some  day  be  made  public  ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  seen  it,  and  know  of  its  contents 
by  rumour  only. 
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Accordingly  we  must,  for  the  present,  rely  on 
Coleridge's  published  works,  especially  the  '  Friend,' 
the  *  Biographia  literaria,'  the  *  Treatise  on  Method,' 
and  the '  Theory  of  Life.'  Now,  unfortunately  we  are 
precluded  from  assuming  the  originality  of  any  of  the 
philosophy  found  in  these  works,  by  the  discovery 
that  the  philosophy  contained  in  one  of  them  is 
wholly  a  translation  from  Schelling.  The  state  of 
the  case  has  a  very  ugly  look  for  Coleridge's  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  philosophy.  In  all 
these  works  compacted  there  can  be  extracted  nothing 
that  can,  without  gross  inaccuracy,  be  described  as  a 
system  of  philosophy.  There  is  nothing,  in  the  whole 
series,  but  certain  discrete  and  unconnected  fragments 
of  a  philosophic  character;  and  to  say  the  least,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  all  those  fragments  are  what 
the  lawyers  call  choses  in  action^  which  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  Coleridge  have  utterly  failed  to 
reduce  into  possession.  To  employ  another  legal 
phrase,  they  are  nearly  all  tinged  with  Schelling ;  and 
so  far  as  actual  collation  with  Schelling  has  been  per- 
formed, every  one  of  those  fragments  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  discussion  stolen  bodily  from.Maasz) 
has  been  found  to  be  a  translation  from  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  works  which  have  been  specified. 

That  Coleridge  never  thoroughly  understood  Schel- 
ling, I  am  quite  convinced.  As  far  as  he  did,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  Schelling's  earlier  system ;  and 
where  his  comprehension  of  it  ended  a  poetical 
vagueness  of  vast  possibilities  swathed  his  intellect, 
and  comforted  him  with  the  impression  that  he  had 
achieved  something  great,  and  should  achieve  still 
more,  life  and  health  permitting.     I  could  readily 
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adduce  abundant  evidence  that  Coleridge  did  not 
bottom  his  Schelling.  He  professed  to  accept  Schel- 
ling's  views  on  what  we  call  "  dead  matter."  Yet, 
whenever  he  had  fit  occasion  to  apply  those  views,  he 
did  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  lapsed  into  what  has 
been  well  called  soul-and'bodyism. 

Schelling's  view  was,  that  nature  in  her  original 
products  is  organic;  that  "dead  matter"  is  matter 
that  has  fallen  below  its  best  estate :  so  that,  between 
life  and  the  inertia  of  mass,  there  could  be  no  dis- 
creteness, but  rather  continuous  relation.  This  is  of 
the  A  B  C  of  Schelling's  nature-philosophy.  Evi- 
dently Coleridge  did  not  grasp  it.  When  a  lady 
asked  him,  "  What  can  be  the  intention  of  creating 
so  many  great  bodies  [the  planets  and  stars]  so  (appa- 
rently) useless  to  us,"  if  they  were  not  habitable 
worlds  like  ours  1  Coleridge  replied,  "  I  don't  know, 
except,  perhaps,  to  make  dirt  cheap."  {'  Table  Talk,' 
1851,  p.  308.)  He  seems  to  have  been  very  serious 
in  that  mauvaise  plaisanterie.  A  follower  of  Schel- 
ling (and  such  Coleridge  professed  himself  to  be) 
would  call  no  "  dead  matter"  "  common  or  unclean ;" 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  such  a  one  to 
have  seriously  entertained  the  doctrine  that,  as  "dirt" 
was  needed  for  the  material  of  organization,  so  the  dirt 
must  first  be  created  to  serve  that  subsequent  end. 

Coleridge's  obligations  to  Schelling,  Maasz,  and 
others,  have  been  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism  in 
various  quarters.  On  the  occasion  of  Coleridge's 
death  De  Quincey  wrote  three  rather  damaging  ar- 
ticles on  his  friend  and  beneficiary,  which,  with  others 
on  the  same  subject,  have  been  reprinted  in  all  edi- 
tions of  his  works ;  these  appeared  in  '  Tait's  Maga- 
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zine'  for  September,  October,  and  November,  1834, 
and  were  answered  by  Archdeacon  Hare  in  the 
'  British  Magazine'  for  January,  1835.  Hare's  well- 
written  but  most  unsatisfactory  paper  provoked  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier's  rejoinder  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine  ' 
for  March,  1840.  The  reply  of  Sara  Coleridge  (the 
poet's  daughter,  the  critic's  wife,  and  the  philologer's 
mother)  to  all  the  charges  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  vol.  i.  of  the  'Biographia  Literaria,'  1847. 

To  Ferrier's  paper  I  must  refer  you  for  the  evidences, 
not  merely  of  these  cases  of  appropriation,  but  also  of 
that  ostrich-like  dissimulation  which  characterizes 
Coleridge's  mention  of  Schelling  and  Maasz.  No  less 
an  authority  than  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh, 
records  his  judgment  against  the  accused.^  He  says : — 

'^  This  paper  is  remarkable  for  the  sagacity  which  tracks, 
through  the  '  Hercynian  brakes '  of  philosophy  and  poetry, 
the  footsteps  of  the  literary  reaver,  whose  ignorance  of 
French  alone  freed  France  from  contribution.  Coleridge's 
systematic  plagiarism  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  on 
record,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  the  fore- 
most of  which,  certainly,  is  the  natural  ability  of  the  culprit. 
But  sooth  to  say,  Coleridge  had  in  him  more  of  the  ivy  than 
of  the  oak, — ^was  better  able  to  clothe  than  to  create.  The 
publication  of  his  literary  '  Table  Talk,'  etc.,  shows  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  speaking,  as  his  ^  Biographia,'  etc.,  show 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing,  the  opinions  of  others 
— as  his  own.'' 

This  judgment  comes  with  a  somewhat  awkward  air 
from  Hamilton,  some  of  whose  doctrines  are,  as  Dr. 
Stirling  says,  **bunglingly  borrowed  from  Kant." 
The  evidences  on  which  this  charge  rests  have  been 
placed  on  record  by  myself 

•  Edition  of  '  Keid's  Works,'  p.  890,  note. 

^  See  my  '  Introduction  to  Metaphysic/  1869,  pp.  146  and  207.    I 
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Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  are  names  which  litera- 
ture, opium,  and  biography  have  indissolubly  linked 
together.  Both  these  men  seem  to  have  been  disin- 
genuous and  tricky  by  the  concurrence  of  self-indul- 
gent habits  with  constitutional  infirmity.  Metaphy- 
sics was  a  hobby  with  both  of  them,  and  De  Quincey 
is  never  more  at  his  ease  than  when  he  is  criticizing 
the  relation  of  Coleridge  to  the  German  movement. 
He  credits  Coleridge  with  having  cruised  on  the 
broad  Atlantic  of  Kant  and  Schelling,  of  Fichte  and 
Oken.  By  the  bye,  he  aflFects  to  Anglicize  Fichte, 
calling  him  by  the  hideous  name  of  Fitch,  j  ust  as  he 
takes  a  malicious  delight  in  retranslating  Hugo  Gro- 
.tius  into  Hugh  Groot.  Now,  as  Schelling  grew  out 
of  Fichte,  and  not  (like  Hegel,  for  the  most  part) 
directly  out  of  Kant,  the  order  is  simply  preposte- 
rous ;  besides,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  absurd  to  credit 
any  man  with  a  knowledge  of  the  depths  and  sound- 
ings of  those  great  oceans,  from  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing cruised  upon  them.  But  De  Quincey  argues  that 
although  Coleridge  understood  Kant,  he  was  unfitted 
to  be  Kant's  expositor,  on  account  of  this  charac- 
teristic of  Coleridge's  mind,  viz.  '*  that  it  never  gives 
back  anything  as  he  receives  it.  All  things  are  mo- 
dified and  altered  in  passing  through  his  thoughts." 
(Hogg's  edit.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  90,  91.)  In  one  sense  this 
ought  to  be  the  greatest  merit  of  an  expositor ;  but 
De  Quincey  plainly  means  that  Coleridge  essentially 
alters  what  he  receives,  and  gives  back,  not  Kant,  or 
Schelling  (say),  but  Coleridge-  Now  this  is  precisely 
what  Coleridge  does  not.     He  is  even  worse  than 

observe  that  Prof.  Bain,  in  liis  *  Logic '  assigns  to  Hamilton  tlie  merit 
of  having  anticipated  the  physicists  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Conserva' 
tion  of  Energy,  All  I  can  say  is,  Prof.  Bain  should  have  known  better. 

VOL.  IX.  2  E 
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Nitsch  or  Willich  at  the  game  of  parroting  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  his  author ;  hut  he  has  improved 
upon  their  game  hy  making  it  appear  that  the  ipdS" 
sima  verba  which  he  is  parroting  are  nothing  of  the 
kind,  hut  are  the  native  expressions  of  his  own 
doctrines.  But  here  is  the  apparent  perversity  of 
Coleridge,  that  upon  or  into  citations  from  his  prede- 
cessors, made  with  full  acknowledgment,  he  foists 
various  alterations  and  additions  of  his  own,  and  that 
without  the  least  notice  of  the  change.  I  say  here 
is  an  apparent  perversity,  hut  it  is  not  so  really. 
Coleridge  was  no  philosopher ;  accordingly,  when  he 
uses  the  words  of  Schelling,  he  hardly  dares  to  tam- 
per with  them,  and,  having  no  capital  of  his  own,  he* 
passes  them  oflF  as  his  own.  But  Coleridge  was  a 
poet  and  essayist,  and,  accordingly,  he  is  open  to  the 
temptation  of  improving  on  the  passage  he  cites, 
though  he  has  not  the  same  inducement,  as  in  the 
case  of  philosophy,  to  suppress  the  author's  name.^ 
I  have  selected  the  two  passages  following  as  exam- 
ples of  the  latter  characteristic,  and  in  a  parallel 
column  I  give  the  corresponding  passages  of  which 
Coleridge  availed  himself: — 

'  It  is  simply  impossible  to  regard  all  the  instances  following  as  cases 

of  accidental  coincidence  ;  yet  it  is  an  act  of  mere  justice  to  acknowledge 

that  wonderM  coincidences  do  sometimes  happen.    Many  years  ago  I 

wrote  a  sorry  copy  of  verses,  in  which  the  following  lines  occurred  :— 

'*  Suggestions  of  good  deeds  springing  from  within 

Burgeon  into  life  by  the  perfect  will  of  God  ; "  etc. 
"  On  the  tree  of  the  soul,  when  its  spring  returns. 
The  fresh  green  buds  will  be  growing ; "  etc. 
What  was  my  amazement  on  reading,  long  afterwards,  in  Longfellow's 
'  Kavanagh,*  chap.  xiv. !  "And  then,  with  deep  solemnity  and  emotion, 
he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  spring  of  the  soul,  as  from  its  cheerless 
wintry  distance  it  turns  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  great  sun; and  clothes 
its  dry  and  withered  branches  anew  with  leaves  and  blossoms^  ur^oUed 
from  within  itself,  beneath  the  penetrating  and  irresistible  influence." 
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Pivo  Specimens  of  Coleridge^ s  Professed  Quotation  of  the 

Poetry  of  Another. 

Pbofessed  Quotation. 
The  Friend,  1844, 1. 169. 


Original. 
Musophilus,  hj  Samuel  Daniel. 


Works,  1718,  II.  373. 
Since  writings  are  the  veins,  the      For  these  lines  are  the  veins,  the 


arteries. 


arteries, 


And    undecaying    life-strings    of     And  undecaying    life-strings    of 


those  hearts. 


those  hearts, 


That  still  shall  pant  and  still  shall      That  still  shall  pant  and  still  shall 


exercise 


exercise 


Their  mightiest  powers  when  na-      The  motion  spirit  and  nature  both 


tore  none  imparts : 


imparts. 


And  the    strong  constitution  of     And  still  with  those  alive  so  sym- 


their  praise 


pathize, 


The  Treatie  of  Warres,  By  Fulke 
Greville,  Lord  Brook.  Works, 
1633,  82. 


Wear  out  the  infection  of  distem-      As  nourish'd  with  their  powers, 
per'd  days.  enjoy  their  parts. 

Confessedly  from  Daniers 
Mu8<>philus» 

Aids  to  JEteflection,  1848,  i.  68. 

The  same  sentiment,  only  with 
a  special  application  to  the  maxims 
and  measures  of  our  cabinet  states- 
men, has  been  finely  expressed  by 
a  sage  poet  of  the  preceding  gene- 
ration, in  lines  which  no  genera- 
tion will  find  inapplicable  or  su- 
perannuated. 

Grod  and  the  world  we  worship 
both  together. 
Draw  not  our  laws  to  Him,  but 
His  to  ours ; 
Untrue  to  both,  so  prosperous  in 
.    neither. 

The  imperfect  will  brings  forth 
but  barren  flowers ! 
Unwise  as  all  distracted  interests 

be, 
Strangers  to  God,  fools  in  hu- 
manity: 


ST.   LXVI. 

God  and  the  world  they  worship 

still  together. 
Draw  not  their  lawes  to  him,  but 

his  to  theirs. 
Untrue  to  both,  so  prosperous  in 

neither, 
Amid   their  own  desires    still 

raising  feares : 
Unwise  as  all  distracted  powers  be. 
Strangers  to  God,  fooles  in  hu- 

manitie. 

2e2 
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ST.  LXTII. 

To  good  for  great  things,  and  too 

great  for  good, 
Their  princes  serve  their  priest, 

yet  that  priest  is 
Growne  king,  even  by  the  acts 

of  flesh  and  blood,  etc. 


Too  good  for  great  things,  and  too 

great  for  good. 
While  stiU  "I  dare  not"  waits 

upon  "  I  would." 

Prefixed,  also,  to  Coleridge's 
Second  Lay  Sermon,  apparently 
as  his  own  composition.  The  last 
line  is,  of  course,  altered  from 
one  in  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  7  : 

Letting  "  I  dare  not  *'  wait  upon 

"  I  would," 
Like  the  poor  cat  i*  the  adage. 

The  fourth  and  eighth  lines  of 
Coleridge's  version  are  simply 
contemptible. 


But,  alas!  Coleridge  was  not  always  blameless  iu 
his  dealings  with  the  prose  of  another,  either  turning 
it  into  verse,  or  appropriating  it  trocJcen,  The  follow- 
ing instances  will  serve  for  examples : — 

Two  Specimens  of  Coleridge* 8  Appropriation  and  Conver- 
sion into  Poetry  of  the  Prose  of  Another. 


IlKACKNOWLEDaED  PlaGIABISM. 

First  Advent  of  Love.    Poetical 
Works,  1844,  ii.  76. 

O  fair  is  love's  first  hope  to  gentle 
mind! 

As  Eve's  first  star  through  fleecy 
cloudlet  peeping ; 

And  sweeter  than  the  gentle  south- 
west wind 

O'er  willowy  meads  and  shadow'd 
waters  creeping, 

And  Ceres'  golden  fields!  The 
sultry  hind 

Meets  it  with  brow  uplift,  and 
stays  his  reaping. 


OsiaiNAL. 

The  Countess  qf  Pembroke's  Ar- 
cadia.   By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Her  breath  is  more  sweet  than 
a  gentle  south-west  wind,  which 
comes  creeping  over  flowery  fields 
and  shadowed  waters  in  the  heat 
of  summer. 


\ 
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The  Ancient  Mariner,     Poetical 
Works,  1844,  ii.  16. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made 
on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  liidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all 
night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tnne. 


The  Hunting  of  Cupid,  By  George 
Peele.  Works,  edited  by  Dyce, 
II.  259. 

On  the  snowie  browes  of  Albion, 
sweete  woodes,  sweete  running 
brookes,  that  chide  in  a  pleasant 
tnne,  and  make  quiet  murmur, 
laying  the  lilies,  mints,  and  water- 
flowers  in  their  gentle  glide. 


Ihvo  Specimens  of  Coleridge^ s  Appropriation  from  the 
Germans  O^ot  on  Philosophical  Subjects). 


Uhackkowledoed  Plaoiabism. 

First  Lay  Sermon,    Appendix  E. 
Ed.  1839,  276. 

An  age  or  nation  may  become 
free  from  certain  prejudices,  be- 
liefs, and  superstitious  practices, 
in  two  ways.  It  may  have  really 
risen  above  them  ;  or  it  may  have 
fallen  below  them,  and  become  too 
bad  for  their  continuance. 

Second  Lay  Sermon,    Ed.  1839, 
365. 

"  What  are  you  "  (a  philosopher 
was  once  asked), "  in  consequence 
of  your  admiration  of  these  ab- 
struse speculations  P"  He  an- 
swered, "  What  I  am,  it  does  not 
become  me  to  say ;  but  what  thou- 
sands are,  who  despise  them,  and 
even  pride  themselves  on  their  ig- 
norance, I  see— and  tremble.'* 


It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  I  give  these  as  samples 
of  Coleridge's  plagiarisms;  so  that  aay  one  who 
should  attempt  to  clear  Coleridge  from  the  general 


Obigikal. 

From  Baader;  thus  rendered  by 
Julius  C.  Hare,  in  his  Sermons 
on  the  Mission  of  the  Comforter, 

Nations,  like  individuals,  may 
get  free  and  rid  of  certain  preju- 
dices, beliefs,  customs,  abuses,  etc., 
in  two  ways.  They  may  really 
be  risen  above  them,  or  they  may 
have  fallen  below  them,  and  be- 
come too  bad  for  them. 

From  Schiller  {Werke,  1838,  i. 
414.)    An  die  Muse, 

Was  ich  ohne  dich  ware,  ich  weiss 
es  nicht :  aber  mir  grauet, 

Seh'  ich  was  ohne  dich  Hundert 
und  Tausende  sind. 
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charge,  by  "  explaining  away "  these,  would  commit  a 
grave  mistake ;  for  1  do  not  ground  the  charge  on 
these. 

The  excuse  which  has  been  relied  on  in  palliation 
or  extenuation  of  Coleridge's  oflFences  is  this,  that  it 
was  his  habit  to  fill  his  common-place  books,  not 
merely  with  extracts,  but  with  "  tesselations,"  so  that 
it  became  ultimately  impracticable  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  bricks  were  Coleridge's  as  well  as  the  rubble. 
My  own  impression  is,  that  there  was  a  lurking  (sub- 
conscious) dishonesty  in  this  very  process  of  garner- 
ing ;  that,  under  the  sway  of  a  sort  of  foggy  fraudu- 
lency,  Coleridge  buried  his  excerpts  in  a  coil  of  his 
own  garrulity,  relying  on  the  impossibility  of  separa- 
tion and  identification  at  a  moment's  notice,  when- 
ever he  should  have  occasion  to  turn  his  stores  to 
account.  I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  this  view.  I  am 
content  to  disallow  the  excuse.  I  can  well  conceive 
a  case  in  which  it  might  have  been  allowed.  Had 
Coleridge  applied  himself  to  elucidate  and  expound 
the  borrowed  doctrines,  the  case  would  have  been 
very  different.  This,  however,  he  does  not  do.  He 
borrows  verbatim^  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
intercalary  remarks  of  no  value  whatever,  leaves  the 
borrowed  passages  to  shift  for  themselves.  Nay,  fur- 
ther, not  content  witli  the  appropriation  of  other 
men's  matter  and  words,  he  resorts  to  various  subter- 
fuges, which  might,  indeed,  be  thought  more  cun- 
ning if  they  were  less  transparent, — to  divert  public 
attention  from  the  plagiarisms,  which  he  affects  to  re- 
gard as  "genial  coincidences."  I  admit  that  one  is 
more  diverted  than  incensed  by  these  ostrich-like  de- 
vices ;  and  one  is  reminded  of  some  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
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Stowe's  masterly  delineations  of  negro  character,  where 
the  most  rascally  cunning  is  set  off  by  the  naivete  of 
the  dissimulation. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  in  my  paper  "  On  the 
Unpublished  Manuscripts  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,"  I  called 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  lacuna  in  chapter  xiii. 
of  the  ^  Biographia  Literaria,'  which  chapter  is  headed 
"  On  the  Imagination  or  Esemplastic  Faculty,"  and 
ought  to  contain  one  of  the  logosophic  treatises.  In- 
stead of  the  promised  contents  is  a  letter,  professedly 
from  a  friend  of  Coleridge's,  urging  upon  him  the 
expediency  of  omitting  the  dissertation.  This  letter, 
says  Ferrier,  was  "evidently  written  by  [Coleridge] 
himself;"  and  he  explains  the  omission  on  the  only 
rational  ground,  viz.  that  Coleridge  suddenly  foimd 
himself  deserted  by  Schelling,  and  unable,  of  his  own 
powers,  "  to  catch  and  unriddle  "  certain  "  shadowy 
intimations,"  "  glimpses  and  indications,  of  some  stu- 
pendous theory  "  of  imagination,  which  are  "  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  works  of  Schelling."  Ferrier 
puts  the  matter  very  humorously.  Coleridge,  he 
surmises,  being  unable  "  to  swim  in  transcendental 
depths  without  Schelling's  bladders,  and  Schelling's 
bladders  not  being  suflSiciently  inflated  to  support  him 
here,  he  had  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  abandon  his 
work  altogether,  and  leave  his  readers  in  the  lurch." 
So  the  promise  of  the  chapter,  so  pompously  entitled, 
was  unredeemed ;  and  a  second  promise  is  thereupon 
given  that  "  a  detailed  prospectus ''  of  the  omitted 
dissertation  would  be  appended  to  vol.  ii. ;  but  pro- 
bably Coleridge  was  unable  to  extort  from  his  Schel- 
ling even  so  much  as  a  syllabus  of  possible  matter, 
and  so  the  prospectus  was  omitted  also.     Now  let  us 
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see  how  Coleridge  contemplates  at  a  distance  this  ex- 
traordinary ^a^tro.  I  quote  from  the  'Table  Talk/ 
1851,  p.  329,  under  date  June  28th,  1834.  He 
says : — 

''  You  may  not  understand  my  system,  or  any  given  part 
of  it, — or  by  a  determined  act  of  wilfulness  you  may,  even 
though  perceiving  a  ray  of  Hght,  reject  it  in  anger  and 
disgust ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  you  once  master  it, 
or  any  part  of  it,  you  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  as 
the  truth.  You  cannot  be  sceptical  about  it.  The  meta- 
physical disquisition  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
'Biographia  Literaria'  is  unformed  and  immature;  it  con- 
tains the  fragments  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  fully  thought 
out.  It  is  wonderful  to  myself  to  think  how  infinitely  more 
profound  my  views  now  are,  and  yet  how  much  clearer  they 
are  withal.  The  circle  is  completing;  the  idea  is  coming 
round  to,  and  to  be,  the  common  sense.'' 

That  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  as  miserable  fus-  < 

tian  as  was  ever  uttered.  Just  for  one  moment  realize 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs 
of  the  'Treatise  on  Method'  and  of  the  'Theory  of 
Life,'  the  latter  of  which  is  described  on  its  title-page 
as  hints^  and  is  both  fragmentary  and  sketchy,  we  have 
no  other  record  of  this  boasted  system  than  "  the  me- 
taphysical disquisition "  referred  to  ;  that  this  is  de- 
clared by  Coleridge  to  be  "  unformed  and  immature," 
fragmentary,  and  "  not  fully  thought  out ;"  and  then 
consider  how  he  could  expect  any  one  to  master  it,  or 
even  to  understand  it:  afortiorij  who  was  likely  to 
"reject  in  anger  and  disgust"  what  had  never  been 
offered  ?  Add  to  this,  that  the  whole  of  that  "  meta- 
physical disquisition"  was  taken  bodily,  and  without 
acknowledgment,   from   Schelling ;    and    then  hear 
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"  the  old  man  eloquent "  assuring  us  that  "  it  is  won- 
derful to  himself  to  think  how  infinitely  more  pro- 
found his  views  are  now,  and  yet  how  much  clearer," — 
than  when  he  appropriated  those  purpurei  panni  from 
Schelling's  mantle,  and  stuck  them  on  his  own  ga- 
bardine. 

If  any  man's  philosophical  system  deserves  to  be 
described  as  an  attempt  to  reduce  all  knowledges  into 
harmony,  surely  Schelling's  does,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  unquestionable  fact  that  his  attempt 
was  not  a  perfect  success.  Yet  Coleridge,  who  had 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  this  system,  could 
maunder  thus : — ® 


<€ 


My  system,  if  I  may  venture  to  give  it  so  fine  a  name, 
is  the  only  attempt  I  know  [?  of]  ever  made  to  reduce  all 
knowledges  into  harmony.  It  opposes  no  other  system,  but 
shows  what  was  true  in  each ;  and  how  that  which  was  true  in 
the  particular  in  each  of  them  became  error,  because  it  was  only 
half  the  truth.  I  have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  insulated 
fragments  of  truth,  and  therewith  to  frame  a  perfect  mirror.  I 
show  to  each  system  that  I  fully  understand  and  rightfully 
appreciate  what  that  system  means ;  but  then  I  Uft  up  that 
system  to  a  higher  point  of  view,  from  which  I  enable  it  to 
see  its  former  position,  where  it  was,  indeed,  but  under  an- 
other hght  and  with  different  relations,  so  that  the  fragment 
of  truth  is  not  only  acknowledged  but  explained.  Thus  the 
old  astronomers  discovered  and  maintained  much  that  was 
true ;  but  because  they  were  placed  on  a  false  ground,  and 
looked  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  they  never  did,  they 
never  could,  discover  the  truth, — that  is,  the  whole  truth. 
As  soon  as  they  left  the  earth,  their  false  centre,  and  took 
their  stand  in  the  sun,  immediately  they  saw  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  its  true  hght,  and  their  former  station  remaining,  but 
remaining  as  a  part  of  the  prospect.     I  wish,  in  short,  to 

» '  Table  Talk/  1852,  p.  146. 
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connect  by  a  moral  copula  natural  history  with  political  his- 
tory; or,  in  other  words,  to  make  history  scientific,  and 
science  historical, — to  take  from  history  its  accidentality, 
and  from  science  its  fatalism/' 

To  all  this,  we  simply  ask,  Where?  Where  did 
Coleridge  do  this?  Did  he  do  it,  or  was  the  '*! 
wish"  the  utmost  point  of  realization  ?  The  astrono- 
mical illustration  is  just,  but  unproductive.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Coleridge  had  read  it  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Critic  of  Pure 
Reason/ 

In  the  very  next  paragraph  Coleridge  is  made  to 
say — ^let  us  devoutly  hope  he  never  did  say  it — 

'^In  all  my  illnesses  I  have  ever  had  the  most  intense 
desire  to  be  released  from  this  life,  unchecked  by  any  but 
one  wish,  namely  to  be  able  to  finish  my  work  on  philoso- 
phy. Not  that  I  have  any  author's  vanity  on  the  subject ; 
God  knows  that  I  should  be  absolutely  glad,  if  I  could  hear 
that  the  thing  had  already  been  done  before  me." 

Now,  this  implies,  first  that  Coleridge  had  virtually 
done  the  thing, — had  partly  executed  the  unique  pro- 
ject; second,  that  he  did  not  know  of  another  man 
having  done  what  he  had  virtually  done,  and  had  in 
part  reduced  to  tangible  and  visible  shape.  What 
he  had  done  we  know,  and  we  know  that  it  is  but  a 
splinter  from  Schelling,  with  whose  works  of  1799 
and  1800,  at  least,  he  had  a  pretty  familiar  acquain- 
tance. What  are  we,  then,  to  make  of  the  scarcely 
reverent  protestation,  calling  God  to  witness  that  he 
would  have  been  absolutely  glad,  if  he  could  have 
heard  that  the  thing  had  been  already  done  by  an- 
other ?     What  but  this,  that  had  Schelling  or  an- 
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other  carried  the  Naturphilosophie  and  the  Trans- 
cendental Idealism  to  an  absolute  unity  of  thought 
(for  such  was  the  ambitious  project  of  both  the  Ger- 
man and  his  English  shadow),  Coleridge  might  and 
would  have  appropriated  it,  and  might,  at  least  "  for 
a  season,"  have  enjoyed  the  credit  of  a  matchless  phi- 
losophical originality.  It  was  not  to  be.  The  Ger- 
man ignis  fatuus  proved  indeed  an  "  ineflFectual  fire," 
which  had  already  begun  to  pale  before  the  greater 
glory  of  the  risen  Hegel,  who  was  to  Coleridge  a 
name  and  nothing  more.  As  it  is,  the  philosophy  of 
Coleridge  is  to  us,  at  length,  a  name  and  nothing 
more.  What  said  the  famous  and  infamous  Miss  C. 
W.  A.  Skeggs  of  virtue?  "Virtue  is  worth  any 
price ;  but  where  is  that  to  be  found  ?"  The  ad- 
mirers of  Coleridge  may  as  safely  give  that  meed  of 
praise  to  his  "  system."  for  there  is  little  fear  of  it 
being  found  anywhere  but  in  the  loom  of  Schelling. 
A  more  powerful  collapse  of  "great  expectations" 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
sympathize  with  those  students  of  the  higher  philo- 
sophy, who,  finding  the  great  avenue  to  German  spe- 
culation closed  against  them,  looked  with  earnest 
expectation  to  the  by-way  which  Coleridge,  by  his 
own  oft-repeated  declaration,  had  opened  up  for  their 
use.  Never  were  the  fp,ithful  more  ludicrously  gulled. 
Coleridge  the  philosopher  is  found  a  very  impostor ; 
and  from  him  the  unhappy  student  is  referred  back  to 
Schelling.  Schelling  is  found  a  failure ;  and  the 
student  is  referred  back  to  Fichte  and  Kant,  and  for- 
ward to  Hegel,  who  closed  the  great  German  move- 
ment. The  cup  of  his  despair  is  now  full ;  for  he  is 
told  by  the  great  English  commentator  on  Kant  and 
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Hegel  that  only  one  man  ever  thoroughly  understood 
Kant,  and  that  man  was  Hegel ;  and  then,  as  a  cli- 
max, he  is  told  by  most  of  the  leading  writers  on 
philosophy  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  that 
only  one  man  ever  understood  Hegel,  and  that  was 
Hegel  himself.  "The  circle  is  completing,"  cried 
Coleridge,  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb.  Well,  my 
fellow-students  in  philosophy,  let  us  at  least  hope 
that  If  the  tomb  be  not  as  hopeless  as  you  have 
found  the  German  metaphysics,  let  us  say  with 
Browning,— 

'*  On  earth  the  broken  arcs — in  hearen  the  perfect  roond." 

As  far  as  I  know,  these  charges  of  philosophical 
plagiarism  have  been  confined  to  the  'Biographia 
Literaria ;'  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  had  Professor 
Ferrier  taken  as  much  trouble  with  Coleridge's  earlier 
work,  '  The  Friend,'  and  his  posthumous  work,  ^  The 
Theory  of  Life,'  he  would  have  had  to  extend  his 
strictures  to  those  works  also.  Take,  for  example. 
Essay  X.  (vol.  iii.),  concerning  the  knowledge  which, 

as   saith    the    motto,  ey/cvfiepvel  irdvra  8ta  TrdvroDv;   1,6, 

a  priori  philosophy.  This  remarkable  chapter  opens 
with  an  anecdote  of  George  HI.  and  Atwood  the 
mechanician,  allegorically  applied ;  then  follows  a 
quotation  from  'As  You  Like  It;'  and  then,  unan- 
nounced and  unacknowledged,  Schelling  stalks  on 
the  scene,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  passage  from  the 
'Transcendental  Idealism'  (1800),  setting  forth  the 
original  identity  of  nature  with  what  in  us  is  intelli- 
gent and  conscious.  The  passage,  standing  apart 
from  its  context,  is  opalesque,  being  both  bright  and 
obscure.      Now,   on   this   stolen    passage   Coleridge 
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hangs  a  rather  long  note,  with  which  I  must  trouble 
you.     It  is  as  follows : — 

^^  Obscure  from  too  great  compression.  The  sense  is  that 
the  productive  power,  or  vis  naturcms,  which  in  the  sensible 
world,  or  natura  naturata,  is  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
nature,  when  we  speak  of  the  same  as  an  agent,  is  essentially 
one,  etc.  In  other  words,  idea  and  law  are  the  subjective 
and  objective  poles  of  the  same  magnet.". 

This  is  far  from  mending  matters.  The  et  cetera 
and  the  magnet  simile  are  fully  as  useless  as  a  flint- 
implement  would  be  to  a  barber.  But  Coleridge  con- 
tinues : — 


^^  What  an  idea  is  in  the  subject,  that  is,  in  the  mind,  is  a 
law  in  the  object,  that  is,  in  nature.^ 


}} 


Remembering  that  he  has  already  called  the  former 
the  vis  naturans^  and  the  latter  natura  naturata,  it  is 
pretty  plain  that  this  sentence  is  a  translation  from 
Bacon :  "  Quod  in  natura  naturata  lex,  in  natura  na- 
turante  idea  dicitur."  But  Coleridge  has  yet  some- 
thing more  to  say ;  he  adds  these  words : — 

"But  throughout  these  essays  the  want  of  illustrative 
examples  and  varied  expression  is,  I  am  conscious,  the  main 
defect,  and  Was  occasioned  by  the  haunting  dread  of  being 
tedious.  But  0  !  the  cold  water  that  was  thrown  on  me, 
chiefly  from  those  [?  by  those]  from  whom  I  ought  to  have 
received  warmth  and  encouragement.  'Who  do  you  expect 
will  read  this  V  etc.  But,  vanity  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  and  uttered  with  feehngs  the  most  unlike 
those  of  self-conceit,  that  it  has  been  my  mistake  through 
life  to  be  looking  up  to  those  whom  I  ought  to  have  been 
looking  at,  nay  (in  some  instances)  down  upon.  June  23rd, 
1829.^' 
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This  was  written  eleven  years  after  the  first  publi- 
cation of  *The  Friend.'  All  that,  I  doubt  not,  is 
Coleridge's  own  property.  It  is  not  philosophy,  but 
puling  self-excuse  for  its  absence. 

I  have  not  examined  with  any  care  the  '  Theory 
of  Life '  and  the  ^  Treatise  on  Method ;'  but  I  have 
seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  former  is  a 
very  promising  hunting-ground.  I  should  expect  to 
find  its  covers  alive  with  scraps  from  the  'Natur- 
philosophie'  of  Schelling.  The  ^  Treatise  on  Method,' 
especially  in  the  analysis  prefixed  to  the  treatise, 
shows  traces  of  Schelling ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  original  work  than  the  '  Theory  of  Life.' 

Coleridge  has  been  often  credited  with  having  been 
the  first  to  introduce  Kant  to  English  readers.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  very  short  account  of  Kant's  great  work 
in  the  first  edition  of  ' The  Friend'  (1809),  but  it  is 
very  inadequate  to  represent  Kant's  doctrines;  and, 
before  it  was  written,  Kant  had  been  expounded,  per- 
haps as  inadequately,  and  certainly  more  elaborately, 
by  Nitsch  and  Willich,  viz.  in  1798.  A  strange  mis- 
apprehension still  prevails  on  this  matter.  I  observe 
that  Mr.  W.  Howitt*^  thus  sums  up  Coleridge's  merits 
therein : — 

'^  It  was  Coleridge  who  first  introduced  Kant ;  it  was  he 
who  first  introduced  Fichte  and  ScheUing  to  the  English 
nation ;  and  although  he  did  not  cany  on  or  diffuse  their 
systems,  nay,  although  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  even- 
disclaimed  them,  and  returned  a  strict  Trinitarian  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  what  he  had  written 
upon  metaphysical  subjects  has  proved  highly  suggestive  to 
^  inquiring  spirits'  of  a  later  generation.^' 


w  « Northern  Heights  of  London/  1869,  p.  315. 
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To  a  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  facts  and  the 
philosophies,  this  statement  sounds  fully  as  absurd  as 
to  say,  that  Kepler  was  once  an  adherent  of  Galileo 
and  Copernicus,  but  towards  the  close  of  his  life  ab- 
jured them,  and  became  a  firm  believer  in  the  circum- 
solar motion  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Howitt's  statement 
is  both  nonsensical  in  itself,  and  in  its  premises  in- 
consistent with  the  facts.  There  were  three  theo- 
logical epochs  in  Coleridge's  life.  The  first  was  about 
1794,  when,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  became  Unitarian. 
The  second  was  about  1800,  when,  having  read  Kant 
and  Schelling,  and  returned  home  from  Germany,  he 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  third 
was  about  1830,  when  his  faculties  were  becoming 
impaired,  and  when  (I  do  not  say  as  a  consequence) 
he  accepted  some  ceremonial  doctrines  which  had  not 
before  commended  themselves  to  his  conviction.  He 
died  in  1834.  The  two  latter  epochs  Mr.  .Howitt 
has  confused  into  one,  so  that  he  attributes  to  1830 
what  happened  thirty  years  before.  Coleridge  never 
disclaimed  Kant,  and  stuck  to  his  Schelling  to  the 
last.  Of  Fichte  he  knew  next  to  nothing.  So  much 
for  the  facts  of  Coleridge's  life.  The  most  porten- 
tous blunder,  however,  in  Mr.  Howitt's  short  state- 
ment remains  to  be  noticed,  viz.  the  assumption  that 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling — that  Kant,  Fichte,  or 
Schelling — wrote  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
They  did  so  just  as  much  as  Galileo  and  Copernicus 
wrote  against  the  motion  of  the  earth.  I  allow  that 
Kant's  '  Kritiken '  do  not  require  the  doctrine ;  but 
it  is  not  antagonistic  to  them.  The  relation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  Kant's  ethical  philosophy 
is  sufiiciently  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
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his  treatise  on  'Religion/  Book  III.  Apotome  11. 
(Semple's  translation,  1838,  p.  189): — 

''  In  a  single  word,  we  have  to  serve  God  under  a  Triad 
of  specifically  different  moral  aspects,  to  indicate  which  the 
term  of  a  threefold  {not  physical  but  moral)  personalitj  of 
the  same  one  Being  ia  no  improper  phrase.  This  symbol 
may  fitly  suggest  to  us  the  whole  of  pure  moral  religion, 
which,  apart  fix)m  this  tripartite  division,  might  easily  dege- 
nerate into  a  mere  servile  anthropomorphism, — ^mankind 
being  extremely  prone  to  cogitate  the  Deity  pretty  much  as 
they  do  a  temporal  regent,  where  occasionally  these  three- 
fold functions  are  not  duly  separated,  but  crudely  mixed  up 
and  confounded. 

"  Should,  however,  this  belief  in  a  triune  God  be  under- 
stood, not  as  a  mere  delineation  of  a  practical  idea,  but  as 
setting  forth  what  God  in  Himself  is,  then  would  this  be  a 
mystery  transcending  all  grasp  of  thought,  quite  unsuscep- 
tible of  being  made  level  even  by  revelation  to  our  compre- 
hension, and  would  therefore  be  properly  represented  as  a 
surd  and  incogitable  mystery.  To  believe  this  tenet  as  one 
adding  to  a  man's  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature 
can  be  nothing  more  than  a  confession  of  an  utterly  unintel- 
ligible Church-creed :  or,  should  any  think  he  understands 
it,  then  he  professes  an  anthropomorphous  symbol  of  faith 
ecclesiastical ;  neither  of  which  can  in  the  least  promote  his 
moral  amendment." 

This  bears  out  my  view,  derived  from  Kant's  other 
works,  that  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  re- 
ceives interpretation  in  Kant's  system,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  an  integral  part  of  it,  as  it  is  of 
the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  Of  the  philosophy  of 
Fichte  and  that  of  Schelling,  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity is  an  essential  part.  In  Fichte's  work,  so  sweetly 
named  '  The  Guidance  to  a  Blessed  Life,'  that  beau- 
tiful soul  manifests  his  fervent  belief  in  the  Church  . 
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doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  In  fact,  it  is  certain 
that  Coleridge's  study  of  Kant,  Schelling,  and  Schleier- 
macher  was  the  proximate  occasion  of  his  return  to 
the  theology  of  his  fathers. 

Before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  a  catalogue  of  projected  works 
which  Coleridge  himself  gives  in  a  long  letter  to  Mr, 
Alsop,  dated  January,  1821,^^  i,  e.  four  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  '  Biographia  Literaria,' — a  letter 
from  which  I  made  one  quotation  in  my  former  paper 
(Vol.  IX.  N.s.  p.  122).  The  titles  of  these  projected 
works  may  be  epitomized  as  follows : — 

(1.)  '  Characteristics  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Jacobite  Dramatists,  with  a  History  of 
the  English  Drama.'     3  vols. 

(2.)  'Philosophical  Analysis  of  the  Genius  and 
Works  of  Dante,  Spenser,  Milton,  Cervantes,'  etc. 
(i.  e.  the  Romance  Poets).     1  vol. 

(3.)  '  The  History  of  Philosophy,  from  Pythagoras 
to  Locke  and  Condillac'     2  vols. 

(4.)  '  Letters  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament.' 

["To  the  completion  of  these  four  works,"  says 
Coleridge,  "  I  have  literally  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  transcribed'^ 

(5.)  Completion  of '  Christabel.' 

(6.)  Reference  to  abandoned  plans  for  writing 
Hymns  entitled '  Spirit,' '  Sun,' '  Earth,'  'Air,' '  Water,' 
^Fire,'  and  'Man;'  and  the  epic  poem  on  'Jerusa- 
lem Besieged  and  Destroyed  by  Titus.' 

To  this  catalogue  succeeds  Coleridge's  little  device 
for  getting  himself  maintained  while   he  did   the 

11  <  Letters,  Conversations,  knd  E«collections  of  S.  T.  Coleridge/ 
vol.  i.  p.  151,  et  seq. 

VOL.  IX.  2  F 
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public  the  favour  of  completing  the  first  four  works. 
For  myself,  I  cannot  read  Coleridge's  proposition 
without  a  mixed  sensation  of  shame  and  merriment, 
just  what  one  feels  while  reading  Charles  Dickens's 
admirable  description  of  the  elder  Mr.  Turveydrop  in 
'  Bleak  House.'  "  My  wants,"  says  the  miserable  old 
impostor  to  his  son  and  future  daughter-in-law,  "  are 
few  and  simple.  My  little  apartment  here,  my  few 
essentials  for  the  toilet,  my  frugal  morning  meal,  and 
my  little  dinner,  will  suffice.  I  charge  your  dutiful 
affection  with  the  supply  of  these  requirements,  and 
/  cliarge  myself  with  the  resf^^  So  Coleridge  wishes 
to  saddle  his  friends  with  his  maintenance  to  the 
tune  of  £200  a  year, — "  for  three  or  four  years,"  he 
modestly  adds;-  to  furnish  him,  however,  not  only 
with  "  actual  support,"  but  with  "  such  comforts  and 
decencies  of  appearance  as  [his]  health  and  habits 
have  made  necessaries," — including,  of  course,  his 
daily  dram  of  opium.  And,  while  engaged  upon 
these  works,  he  considers  that  "  he  might  go  on 
maturing  and  completing  [his]  great  work,  and '  Chris- 
tabel,'  and  what  the  happier  hour  might  inspire. "^^ 

"  *  Bleak  House/  1853,  p.  233. 

*'  There  seems  to  have  been  with  Coleridge  a  certain  magic  about 

this  sum  of  £200 : — 

**  I  often  wish  that  I  had  clear, 
For  life,  two  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

Ay  !  or  £200  down  on  the  nail  for  work  promised — perhaps  never  to  be 
executed.  Thus  he  says  to  Charles  Augustus  Tulk,  the  Sweden- 
borgian, — 

*'  If  your  friends  will  pay  me  £200, 1  will  write  a  '  Life  of  the  Mind 
of  Swedenborg.* "  Mr.  William  White  (Swedenborg's  biographer)  re- 
marks that  '*  Tulk's  friends  had  neither  the  sense  nor  the  courage  to 
accept "  this  offer.  I  should  say  they  were  too  wary  to  cash  a  draft 
fori6200  on  the  Infernal  Bank  of  Good  Intentions. 
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Of  these  works,  the  rough  notes  for  I.  and  II.  have 
been  already  published ;  and  III.  and  IV.  correspond 
to  the  'History  of  Philosophy'  and  the  'Assertion  of 
Eeligion,'  mentioned  in  my  last  paper.  The  great 
work  is,  of  course,  the  '  Logosophia.'  There  is  one 
other  missing  work,  which,  reverting  to  the  list  given 
in  my  former  paper,  I  will  number — 
VIII.  '  The  Weather-bound  Traveller.' 
The  once-existing  fragment  of  this  ought,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Alsop,  to  have  been  in  Mr.  Green's  pos- 
session at  the  time  when  the  'Letters,'  etc.,  were 
published.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Alsop,  under  date 
April  8th,  1820,  Coleridge  writes: — 

''I  forget  whether  I  ever  mentioned  to  you  that,  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  I  had  planned  and  half  collected,  half 
manufactured  and  invented  a  work,  to  be  entitled,  '  The 
Weather-bound  Traveller;  or.  Histories,  Lays,  Legends, 
Incidents,  Anecdotes,  and  Remarks,  contributed  during  a 
detention  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  recorded  by  their  secre- 
tary, Lory  M^Haroldson,  Senachy  in  the  Isle  of J     The 

principles  of  the  work  I  had  thus  expressed  in  the  first 
chapter  :  ^  Though  not  fact,  must  it  needs  be  false  !  These 
things  have  a  truth  of  their  own,  if  we  but  know  how  to 
look  for  it.  There  is  a  humanity  (meaning  by  this  word 
whatever  contradistinguishes  man),  there  is  a  humam'ty  com- 
mon to  all  periods  of  life,  which  each  period  from  childhood 
has  its  own  way  of  representing.  Hence  in  whatever  laid 
firm  hold  of  us  in  early  life  there  lurks  an  interest  and  a 
charm  for  our  maturest  years,  but  which  he  will  never  draw 
forth  who,  content  with  mimicking  the  unessential,  though 
natural,  defects  of  thought  and  expression,  has  not  the  skill 
to  remove  the  childish,  yet  leave  the  child-like  untouched. 
Let  each  of  us,  then,  relate  that  which  has  left  the  deepest 
impression  on  his  mind  at  whatever  period  of  his  life  he 
may  have  seen,  heard,  or  read  it ;  but  let  him  tell  it  in  ac- 

2f2 
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cordance  with  the  present  state  of  his  intellect  and  feelings, 
even  as  he  has,  perhaps  (Alnaschar-like),  acted  it  over  again 
by  the  parlour  fireside  of  a  rustic  inn,  with  the  fire  and  the 
candles  for  his  only  companions/^^* 

On  this  Mr.  Alsop  remarks : — 

''  Ardently  do  I  hope  that  the  fragments  above  alluded  to 
have  been  saved,  and  that  the  worthy  and  excellent  friend  to 
whom  they  are  confided  will  give  them  to  the  world  as  he 
finds  them/'is 

Here  once  more  we  have  the  foreboding  "  as  he 
finds  them,"  as  if  Mr.  Alsop  felt  that  the  chance  was 
small  that  Mr.  Green  would  give  the  fragments  to 
the  world  at  all,  imless  they  were  first  emended  and 
completed  by  another  hand — that  is  to  say,  his  own. 
The  presentiment  has  been  justified  by  the  event.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  fragments  of '  The  Weather- 
bound Traveller '  are  extant. 

To  No.  VII.,  the  '  Marginalia'  of  Coleridge,  I  am 
able  to  make  three  important  additions.  First,  those 
on  Henry  More's  'Philosophical  Poems/  1647,  and 
those  on  Law's  '  Serious  Call,'^®  10th  ed.  1772.  Both 
these  annotated  works  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Macmillan,  and  I  am  glad  to  announce  that 
he  has  most  kindly  accorded  to  me  his  permission  to 
give  both  sets  of  marginalia  in  eoctenso  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  paper,  in  the  event  of  its  being  adjudged  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  *  Transactions.'  For  this  purpose  I 
have  employed  a  transcript  by  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  also  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Nattali  and 

"  'Letters/  etc.,  vol.  i.  pp.  54,  65.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  69,  60.  . 

"  See  '  Biographia  Literaria/  1847i  i.  151.  S 
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Bond,  23,  Bedford  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  a  copy  of 
Bishop  Burnet's  'Life  and  Letters  of  Bishop  W. 
Bedell '  (1685),  said  to  be  Coleridge's  copy,  with  seve- 
ral marginal  notes  and  three  entire  pages  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  volume  filled  with  his 
autograph  notes.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  possession 
of  Southey,  and  has  his  autograph,  "  Bobert  Southey^ 
Bristol^  1808,"  on  the  title.  At  the  sale  of  Southey's 
library  it  produced  £7.  There  is  also  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Heath,  of  497,  Oxford  Street,  a  copy  of 
'Algernon  Sydney's  Works,'  4to,  1772,  with  several 
long  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  Coleridge. 

I  may  also  add,  that  a  copy  of  the  first  (4to)  edition 
of  Southey's  and  Coleridge's  'Joan  of  Arc,'  1796, 
richly  annotated  by  Coleridge,  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  author  of  '  Bibliomania,'  which  appeared  in  1867, 
as  a  part  of  Messrs.  Edmonston  and  Douglas's  series 
of  '  Odds  and  Ends.'  A  selection  from  these  notes 
are  there  printed;  and  the  author  remarks,  that 
Coleridge's  family  had  "made  an  amiable  attempt 
(though  happily  not  a  perfectly  successful  one)  to  ob- 
literate his  just  though  unsparing  criticisms  on  their 
uncle  Southey."  What  that  attempted  obliteration 
was  does  not  appear.  Had  they  simply  sent  the 
volume  to  a  London  bookbinder,  the  obliteration 
would  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  satisfied 
even  their  consanguineous  conscience. 
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Henry  More's  '  Philosophicall  Poems/  1647. 

MS.  notes,  some,  if  riot  all,  by  8.  T.  Coleridge.     Those  about 

which  I  am  doubtful  are  m  [     ] . 

[It  is  highly  probable  that  Henry  More,  the  great  Pla- 
tonist,  who  was  Milton's  contemporary  at  Christ's  College, 
might  have  given  his  mind  an  early  bias  to  the  study  of  Plato. 

An  admirable  writer,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  has  justly 
remarked  that  ^^  this  poetical  philosophy  nourished  the  fine 
spirits  of  Milton's  time,  though  it  corrupted  some." 

Vide  Warton  on  ^  Comus/ 

See  a  poem  by  H.  More  prefixed  to  the  poems  of  John 
Hall,  Cambridge,  1646.  Henry  More,  the  Platonic  philoso- 
pher (says  the  ingenious  and  lamented  Mr.  Headley),  was 
one  of  the  first  men  of  this  or  any  other  country.  See  Biog. 
Sket.  p.  xli. 

In  the  chapel  of  Christ's  College  is  a  long  Latin  epitaph 
by  Dr.  Henry  More  on  Sir  John  Finch  and  Sir  Thomas 
Baynes,  to  both  of  whom  he  was  tutor.  Le  Neve,  Monum. 
Angl.  iii.  6. 

Henry  More,  says  Dr.  Kippis,  was  a  man  of  the  warmest 
and  most  generous  affections,  and  a  great  adept  in  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.     Biog.  Brit.  ii.  30. 

Then  wrapt  in  Plato's  dream, 
With  More  and  Harrington  around, 
I  tread  fair  freedom's  magic  ground, 

And  trace  the  flatt'ring  scheme. 

Earl  Nugent,  *  Ode  to  W.  Pulteney,  Esq.'] 

Ah  !  what  strength  might  I  gather,  what  comfort  might 
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we  derive,  from  the  Proclo-plotinian  Platonists'  doctrine  of 
the  soul,  if  only  they  or  their  Spinosistic  imitators,  the  nature- 
philosophers  of  present  Germany,  had  told  or  could  tell  us 
what  they  meant  by  I  and  we^  by  pain  and  remorse  !  Poor 
we  are  nothing  in  act,  but  everything  in  suffering. 

[Dr.  More  uses  many  words  that  are  obsolete,  many  that 
are  provincial,  and  many  that  are  entirely  his  own  coinage, 
which  the  novelty  of  his  subject  may  in  some  degree  have 
rendered  necessaiy.  His  elisions  appear  to  be  more  licen- 
tious than  have  either  been  adopted  before  or  since. 

Spenser,  he  acknowledges  in  his  dedication,  was  a  favourite 
author  with  him  from  childhood,  and  his  partiality  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  from  following  his  antiquated  diction,  and 
from  writing  in  the  same  octave^^  stanza,  which  Spenser 
borrowed  from  the  Italian  poets.] 

The  foregoing  notes  are  written  on  fly-leaves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  volume. 

On  the  title-page  is  the  name  "  Henry  Bradshawe,^'  and 
the  note : — 

Part  of  the  volume  was  printed  in  1646  with  the  title  of 
^  Democritus  Platonissans.'  It  contained  ^Cupid's  Conflicts.* 
See  p.  299. 

Autographs  of  Henry  and  Thomas  Bradshawe  occur  in 
books  of  this  period. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  part,  p.  2,  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  which  finishes  with  the  word  ''  animadversion,*' 
is  the  following  in  Coleridge's  hand  : — 

^^  Doubtless !  but  what  is  that  in  the  body  which  enforceth 
the  soul  to  attend  ?  and  where  is  the  middle  term  between 
the  act  of  attention  and  the  pass  of  pain  or  pleasure  V^ 

P.  128.    "  What  mere  logomachy  !     All  is  first  assumed 

^'  Which  is  not  an  octave,  but  an  ennead  {i.e,  a  stanza  of  nine  lines), 
and  which  Spenser  did  not  borrow  from  the  Italians,  but,  after  many 
and  various  experiments,  invented  for  himself,  as  a  perfect*  whole,  as 
it  is  indeed,  and  it  only. — S.  T.  Coleeidge. 

*  That,  I  mean,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from  which 
nothing  can  be  removed. 
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in  the  definition  of  body,  and  then  proved  by  applying  of 
the  definition  to  six  or  seven  particular  instances  of  this  im- 
possibility. The  Materialist  need  make  no  other  answer 
than  :  Aye  !  but  this  is  not  what  I  mean  by  matter  or  body ; 
or,  I  deny  the  truth  of  your  definition/' 

P.  135,  stanza  21. 

•'  Still,  we :  and  in  contra-distinction  from  our  soul  f 

P.  314,  top  of  page. 

"  The  outline  of  this  paragraph  seems  to  be  taken  from  y* 
46th  Psalm/' 

P.  353,  after  the  notes  upon  the  first  canto  of  ^  Psyclio- 
zoia.' 

"  The  three  or  four  preceding  pages  convince  me  that  H. 
More  was  a  poetical  philosophist,  who  amused  himself  in 
calling  Aristotelian  abstractions  by  the  names  of  Platonic 
ideas,  but  by  no  means  a  philosophic  poet,  formed  in  the 
life-light  of  a  guiding  idea.  The  very  phrase,  a  first  bom 
creature,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  the  applying 
of  creature  to  the  Logos  Sophia  and  6  a)y  are 

The  last  words  are  cut  ofi*  by  the  binder. 

On  the  fly-leaves  at  the  end  are  the  following  in  Coleridge's 
hand  undoubtedly  and  with  his  signature  : — 

^^  It  would  be  no  trifling  convenience  in  close  reasoning 
on  metaphysical  subjects  if  we  might  dare  coin  the  word 
pass  or  pasch,  as  the  antithet  or  corresponding  opposite  of 
act, 

"  The  5  main  faults  characteristic  of  our  elder  poets  not 
of  the  first  class,  and  of  none  more  than  of  H.  More,  are — 

^^  ] .  That  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  vigour  they  faU  into, 
nay,  eagerly  rush  upon,  the  hateful  and  loathsome,  particu- 
larly the  ofiensive  to  the  sense  of  smell,  aggravated  by  moral 
disgust  and  association  of  disease ;  ^  fed  with  stinking  gore 
suck'd  from  corrupted  corse.'     P.  74. 

'^  2.  That  from  a  predilection  for  the  lively  and  exact  in 
similitudes  and  descriptions,  they  recur  to  the  mean,  the 
ludicrous,  and  the  odd. 

^^  3.  That  generally  they  are  regardless  of  the  influence  of 
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associations,  not  merely  such  as  are  the  accidental  growth  of 
a  particular  age  or  fashion,  but  of  those  that  are  grounded 
on  the  nature  of  man  and  his  circumstances. 

^^  4.  That  they  sacrifice  the  grand  heeping  and  total  im- 
pression to  particular  eflfects ;  and  if  only  it  be  hene  sonans 
p&r  86,  care  not  though  it  should  be  dissonant  in  the  concert. 

"  5.  That  they  construct  their  metre  in  correspondence  to 
their  own  passionate,  humouring,  and  often  peculiar  and 
mannered  mode  of  reading  or  reciting  their  verses, — a  mode 
always  more  influenced  by  what  they  intended  the  words 
to  mean  than  by  the  necessary  or  obvious  sense  of  the  words 
themselves. — S.  T.  OoLBRiDaE.^^ 

[P.  314.  The  outline  of  the  first  paragraph  in  this  page 
is  evidently  copied  from  the  46th  Psalm, 

P.  315.     Great  part  of  this  translated  from  Horace. 

P.  103.  As  an  instance  of  humouring  a  word  into  rhyme 
and  metre,  take  universall.] 

[A  copy  of  Greek  verses  by  Henry  More  appears  in  the 
Cambridge  Collection,  4to,  1638,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward 
King.  In  the  same  collection,  Milton's  ^  Lycidas '  was  first 
printed,  with  the  initials  only  subscribed,  I.  M.] 


Law's  ^Serious  Call,'  10th  Ed.,  1772. 

Autograph  of  '^  W.  Wordsworth/'  and  a  M8,  note  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  pp.  166,  167  fOhap.  XIVJ. 

"  The  thought  that  haunts  me  whenever  I  read  this  excel- 
lent book  is  the  spirit  of  religious  selfishness  or  rather  self^ 
ness  that  pervades  it.  Generosity  in  act  is  everywhere 
enforced,  and  even  in  principle;  but  still  the  habit  of  the 
imagination  is  purely  about  my  soul,  my  heart,  the  Spirit  of 
God  for  me,  etc.  etc. ,  This  never,  never  can  be  the  natural 
state  of  a  human  being ;  it  makes  every  movement  of  the 
mind  too  much  an  act  of  full  consdousne^ss.  Even  in  common 
life  we  instinctively  dislike  self-conscious  folks — no  odds, 
whether  humility  or  pride." 
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XX.— THE  DIOSCURI  ON  A  RHODIAN  VASE. 

(Bead  June  23,  1869.) 

Among  the  fictile  vases  acquired  for  the  British 
Museum  by  Messrs.  Salzmann  and  Biliotti  in  the 
course  of  their  excavations  at  Camirus,  is  a  small 
leJcythos^  the  design  of  which  is  painted  in  black 
and  red  on  a  white  ground.  It  represents  a  couch 
richly  ornamented  with  inlaid  work,  on.  which  are 
two  cushions,  one  at  each  end;  on  the  cushion  on 
the  right  is  laid  an  olive  branch,  on  the  one  to  the 
left  nothing  is  laid.  Above  the  couch  are  repre- 
sented two  horsemen  riding,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  under  the  couch,  between  its  legs,  is  the  inscrip- 
tion KAAH  NIKA.^  These  horsemen  are  beardless 
youths ;  each  wears  a  red  chlamys  fastened  round  the 
neck.  Their  horses  are  black.  On  the  couch  are 
three  mattresses,  one  of  which  and  also  one  of  the 
cushions  are  painted  red.  This  design,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  unique  among  vase-pictures,  and  I  was 
unable  to  explain  its  import  till  I  recently  received 
parts  7  and  8  of  M.  Heuzey's  work,  the   'Mission 

>  On  the  vase  the  N  appears  like  an  M,  this  letter  having  been  mis- 
formed  by  the  carelessness  of  the  vase  painter. 
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Archeologique  de  Macedoine/  which  is  now  being 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  In  plate  23  of  that  work  the  same  sub- 
ject, with  accessories  which  give  the  key  to  the  in- 
terpretation, may  be  recognized  on  a  votive  stele 
found  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly.  On  the  top  of  the 
stele  is  the  quadriga  of  the  god  Helios  rising  out  of 
the  ocean,  the  figure  of  Helios  being  cut  oft*  at  the 
waist.  Underneath,  within  an  oblong  sinking,  are 
two  horsemen  riding  in  the  air,  below  whom  a  Victory 
floats,  holding  out  a  wreath  over  a  couch,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  sacrificial  table  with  offerings.  In  front 
of  this  table  again  is  an  altar,  on  the  right  of  which 
stand  two  draped  male  figures,  the  foremost  of  whom 
is  placing  an  offering  on  the  altar,  while  his  com- 
panion looks  up  at  the  horsemen,  holding  up  the  two 
fore  fingers  of  his  right  hand  in  a  vertical  position. 
On  the  foot  of  the  steU  is  inscribed  Qeols  fieydkoc^, 
after  which  follow  the  letters  AANAATOONEITEIA, 
which  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

M.  Heazey  did  not  fail  to  recognize  in  this  marble 
a  votive  stele  dedicated  to  the  Dioscuri,  and  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  fully  elucidate  the  subject  when  the 
portion  of  his  text  relating  to  this  plate  is  published. 
In  the  meantime  I  beg  to  offer  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  subject.  The 
Scholiast  on  the  3rd  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar^  states 
that  after  the  Apotheosis  of  Herakles  the  Dioscuri 
had  the  direction  of  the  Olympic  Games ;  that  they 
were  worshipped  with  special  honour  at  Agrigentum, 
and  that  while  their  festival,  the  Theoxenia,  was 
being  celebrated  there  by  Theron,  he  received  the 
news  that  his  horse  had  gained  the  prize  at  Olympia. 

^  Pindar,  ed.  Bockh,  ii.  p.  90. 
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Now  the  Theoxenia,  as  is  weU  known,  were  a  solemn 
banquet  to  which  the  gods  themselves  were  invited, 
and  at  which  sacred  couches,  pulvinaria^  and  tables 
were  spread  in  honour  of  the  divine  guests.  Hence 
the  Romans  called  such  banquets  lecHstemia.  These 
Theoxenia  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Dioscuri  themselves,  of  whom  hospitality  was  a  special 
attribute,  and  who  were  hence  represented  as  hosts  of 
the  other  gods. 

Bockh,  in  his  commentary  on  the  3rd  Olympic 
Ode,^  after  reviewing  the  statements  of  the  Scholiast 
already  cited,  thinks  it  very  probable  that  this  ode 
was  chanted  after  Theron's  victory  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Theoxenia  at  Agrigentum,  in  token 
that  the  Dioscuri  were  the  givers  of  the  victory,  and 
that,  as  the  Scholiast  suggests,  the  banquet  in  honour 
of  the  victors  was  held  in  their  temple.  Perhaps,  he 
adds,  the  crown  was  there  deposited.  Applying  this 
literary  evidence  to  the  interpretation  of  the  stele 
from  Larissa,  we  see  clearly  that  the  motive  of  its 
dedication  must  have  been  an  agonistic  triumph. 

The  entire  relief  must  be  taken  to  represent  a 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri, — the  couch  and  table  with 
offerings  indicate  the  Theoxenia,  the  worshippers 
below  are  the  victors  who  offered  the  banquet,  and 
the  actual  presence  of  the  divine  hosts  is  symbolized 
by  the  figures  of  the  Dioscuri  in  the  air.  The  action 
of  the  flying  Nike,  who  is  about  to  lay  the  victor's 
crown  on  the  pulvinar^  and  the  olive  branch,  which 
on  the  Camirus  vase  is  in  like  manner  laid  on  the 
couch,  indicate  that  it  was  customary  for  the  victor 
to  offer  his  wreath  to  the  Dioscuri  at  the  Theoxenia, 

'  Ibid.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  134.    Welcker,  Gotterlehre,  ii.  p.  422. 
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laying  it  on  the  pulvinar^  and  thus  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  the  Scholiast  that  the  banquet  was  held  in 
tlieir  temple. 

Sc  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  other  trace  of  the 
-worship  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Rhodes,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably  introduced  into   that  island  by   the   Dorian 
settlers  from  Argos,  and  the  Theoxenia,  celebrated  by 
the  gens  Emmenidae  at  Agrigentum,  may  have  been 
originally  brought  into  Sicily  by  the  Rhodian  colon- 
ists of  Gela,  of  which  Agrigentum  was  an  oflFshoot. 
In  like  manner,  Telines,  the  ancestor  of  Gelon  the 
rirst,  transported  certain  mysterious  rites  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone  from  Telos  to  Gela,  through  whose 
gens  they  were  transmitted  to  his  descendants  Gelon 
the  First  and  Hieron  the  First,  the  rulers  of  Syracuse.* 

C.  T.  Newton. 


^  Grote,  *  History  of  Greece,'  v.  p.  282.  There  is  evidence  from  in- 
scriptions of  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  in  the  island  of  Calymna,  and 
also  at  Cnidus,  both  founded  by  Dorians,  and  closely  connected  with 
[Rhodes.  See  Sross,  Inscript.  Ined.  ii.  p.  63  ;  and  my  Hist,  of  Disco- 
veries, ii.  pt.  2,  p.  718. 
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XXI.— ON  A  HILL  FORTRESS  ON  THE  ROAD  FROM 
HALICARNASSUS  TO  MYLASA,  IN  CARIA. 

(Bead  June  23, 1869^ 

During  my  visit  to  Caria  in  1855, 1  was  informed 
that  near  a  place  called  Kerowa,  on  the  mountain  | 
road  which  passes  this,  the  interior  from  Budrum  to 
Mylasa,  I  should  find  some  ancient  ruins.  In  travel- 
ling from  Mylasa  to  Budrum  in  1858, 1  endeavoured, 
but  without  success,  to  find  these  ruins,  but  on  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Budrum,  in  1865,  I  fell  in  at 
Mylasa  with  an  old  acquaintance,  a  Turkish  sowar^  or 
mounted  policeman,  under  whose  guidance,  deviating 
a  little  from  the  road  usually  followed  by  travellers, 
I  discovered  what  I  was  in  quest  of.  The  ancient 
site  which  had  been  vaguely  described  to  me  as  being 
near  Kerowa,  is  a  place  called  Tepekoi,  or  the  '  village 
of  the  mound.'  It  is  situated  one  hour  to  the  east 
of  Guverdjilik,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  from  the  village  of  Kemar,  which  latter, 
if  its  position  is  rightly  marked  in  Kiepert's  map,  is 
about  halfway  between  Budrum  and  Mylasa. 

Tepekoi  is   situated   on   high  ground,   ascending 
which,  from  the  direction  of  Tekrambari,  I  fell  in 
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with  the  line  of  an  ancient  road,  and  shortly  after 
losing  trace  of  this,  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  hill 
fortress,  the  ruins  which  had  been  described  to  me. 
The  lower  line  of  this  fortress  forms  an  irregular 
figure,  adapted,  as  was  usual  in  Greek  military  archi- 
tecture, to  the  character  of  the  ground,  its  greatest 
length  being  from  east  to  west.  It  has  a  gateway 
facing  the  W.N.W.  On  this  side  is  a  valley,  and 
beyond  a  detached  square  watch-tower.  About  the 
centre  of  the  fortress  is  a  square  tower  on  a  height 
overlooking  the  rest,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country  all  round.  On  the  east  might 
be  seen  the  mountains  above  Djova,  and  on  the  north 
the  plain  round  Tekrambari.  The  masonry  of  both 
towers  is  isodomous,  and  consists  of  several  courses. 
The  remaining  walls  were  nearly  destroyed,  but  their 
lines  were  still  traceable.  As  this  fortress  is,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  about  halfway  between  Budrum  and 
Mylasa,  being  about  six  hours  distant  from  the  for- 
mer place,  and  as  I  found  a  line  of  ancient  road  point- 
ing towards  it, — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  built  to 
protect  the  road  between  Halicarnassus  and  Mylasa. 
The  masonry  does  not  seem  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Mausolus.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  traveller  has 
noticed  this  fortress,  because  it  lies  a  little  oflF  the 
beaten  track,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  places  in 
Caria  of  which  the  names  are  preserved  by  Stepha- 
nus  Byzantius  and  others,  but  which  have  yet  to 
be  identified.  I  was  informed  at  Tepekoi  that 
Kerowa  is  not  the  name  of  a  village,  but  of  a  district. 
The  village  marked  Kerowa  in  Kiepert's  map  seems 
to  be  that  known  at  present  by  the  name  Mumjilar. 
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XXII.— THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  DISGUISED 

KNIGHT. 

AN  ESSAY  UPON  THE  INCIDENT  IN  THE  ROMANCE!  OF 
KING  HORN,  OF  THE  BRIDE  RECOVERED  BY  THE  BIN6 
DROPPED  IN  THE  CUP,  WITH  PARALLEL  ENGIJSH, 
FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN,  SWEDISH,  AND  SANSKRIT 
STORIES. 

BY  WILLIAM   E.  A.  AXON^  M.B.S.L. 
(Read  January  19, 1870.) 

^  How  many  have  stumbled  upon  footprints  of  *  St- 
Catherine's  Mare  and  Foal'  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
which  they  would  be  glad  to  have  set  by  side,  in 
accessible  literature,  with  the  'Friar's  Heel'  at 
Stonehenge,  'Kybe's  Foot'  at  Holyhead,  'Father 
Cuddy's  Knee '  at  Killamey,  and  '  Buddha's  Foot ' 
at  Ceylon,  before  these  traditions  vanish  away  in  the 
clearer  light  of  geology !  Who  would  not  rejoice  in 
a  review  of  all  the  giants'  wives  who,  in  Wales,  in 
Cornwall,  and,  no  doubt,  in  all  the  lands,  have 
vdropped  huge  stones  (green,  grey,  or  whatever  colour 
was  most  obnoxious  to  their  spouse)  out  of  their 
aprons  upon  the  sand,  where  they  remain  unto  this 
very  day.  Or  of  the  cities  submerged  'between 
Land's  End  and  Scilly  rocks,'  '  all  down  the  lonely 
coast  of  Lyonesse,'  or  under  liangorse  Lake  in 
Brecknockshire,  or  wherever  else  a  dee^,  dark,  soli- 
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tary  expanse  of  water  has  suggested  to  untutored 
fancy  the  superstition  that  men  and  men's  haunts 
have  been  engulfed  by  the  water-flood !  Or,  of  such 
devil-tricks  as  are  called  up  by  the  legend  attaching 
to  the  parish  church  of  Churchdown  {vulgo  Chosen), 
which  men's  hands  would  have  reared  upon  the  level 
plain,  had  not  the  arch-fiend's  busy  fingers  carried  oflF 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  overlooks  the  vale  of 
Gloucester,  night  after  night,  what  the  workmen 
built  in  the  day.  These  look  at  first  like  local  super- 
stitions, but  if  grouped  by  loving  research  and  intel- 
ligent parallelism,  they  would  help  to  dispel  the  mists 
of  ignorance,  even  while  providing  food  for  fancy."  ^ 

These  words  may  fitly  form  an  apology  for  the 
present  attempt  to  collect  together  the  various  ver- 
sions of  a  legend  which  formed  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  my  childhood,  and  to  which  I  have  listened  with 
rapt  attention  in  the  sad  and  solemn  autumn  gloam- 
ings, and  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 

And  not  alone  English  children  has  this  story  de- 
lighted. The  Scottish  lassie  sings  the  loves  of  young 
Hyndehom,  and  the  German  peasant  tells  the  story 
of  Henry  of  Brunswick,  as  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach 
sang  it  of  Wolfdietrich,  and  as  the  Saxon  jester  told 
it  of  the  great  Hereward.  The  Norse  nurse  held 
her  children  spell-bound  whilst  she  narrated  the  ad- 
ventures of  Halvor  in  Soria  Moria  Castle.  And,  far 
away  from  Europe,  beneath  the  burning  siin  of  India, 
Somadeva  recounted  the  ancient  story  of  Vidushaka 
to  his  mistress,  the  beauteous  empress  of  Cashmir. 

The  legend  is  not  only  widespread  but  is  one  cal- 
culated to  captivate  the  young  imagination.     In  its 

1  *  Quarterly  Eeview,'  April,  1867,  p.  449. 
VOL.  IX.  G 
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nobler  forms  it  is  "fit  for  a  poet  in  his  youth." 
There  can  hardly  be  any  need  to  apologize  for  this 
endeavour  to  bring  together  the  parallelisins  of  a 
story  which  has  charmed  the  fancy  of  Boccaccio, 
Tieck,  and  Scott. 

I. 

The  romance  of  King  Horn  is  an  extremely  curious 
relic  of  mediaeval  literature,  and  has  received  much 
attention  at  the  hands  of  English  and  foreign  anti- 
quaries. There  are  three  distinct  versions  of  it,  two 
English  and  one  French.  Of  the  first  English  ver- 
sion, the  earliest  MS.  now  extant  is  considered  to 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  at 
the  latest,  and  two  other  MSS.  are  believed  to  have 
been  written  between  1300  and  1326.  The  French 
MS.  is  of  about  equal  antiquity ;  the  second  English 
version  (Auchinleck  MS.)  is  "certainly  much  more 
modem  in  its  present  form  than  the  other,  yet  would 
seem  to  have  been  founded  on  a  still  older  model."  ^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  French  ver- 
sion is  a  paraphrase  of  the  earlier  English  version,  or 
more  probably  of  some  more  ancient  version  now 
lost.  The  French  minstrel  refers  to  "  le  parchemin  " 
as  his  authority.  "  But  want  of  facts  renders  the 
dispute  useless,"  say  Messrs.  Goldbeck  and  Matzner, 
"  and  it  may  be  entirely  avoided  by  assuming  older 
English  (Saxon)  originals.  This  assumption  is  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  the  whole  series  of  almost  exclu- 
sively German  names,  many  of  them  retaining  their 
old  powerfully  sounding  forms,  as  Hildebrand  and 
Herebrand,   Gunderelf    and    EgloflF,   Lemburc    and 

2  Michel^.  Horn  et  Eiminhild :  p.  liii.  Mr.  Ellis  considers  the  second 
MS.  to  be  later  than  1330. 
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Samburc,  etc.,  even  in  the  French  text,  although 
nothing  corresponding  to  this  poem  is  found  in  the 
remains  of  Saxon  literature,  or  the  events  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history,  if  we  except  the  '  Gesta  Herewardis 
Saxonis.' 

The  incidents  in  the  three  versions  vary,  but  the 
general  progress  of  the  plot  is  the  same  in  each.  We 
give  an  abstract,  very  much  condensed,  of  the  earlier 
English  version,  the  latest  and  best  edition  of  which 
was  issued  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  in  1866, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Rev.  J.  Rawson  Lumby, 
]Vr.A.  According  to  this  romance,  Horn  was  the  son 
of  King  Murry,  and  was  noted  for  his  personal 
beauty  ;  he  had  twelve  companions,  but  was  especially 
fond  among  them  of  Athulf  and  Fikenhild.  Murry's 
kingdom  is  invaded  by  Saracens,  who  waste  the  land, 
and  slaughter  all  who  will  not  forsake  their  faith. 
Horn  and  his  companions  are  put  into  a  ship  and  set 
adrift  on  the  ocean,  in  the  expectation  of  their 
perishing.  They,  however,  reach  Westernesse,  and 
are  kindly  received  by  King  Almair,  who  takes  pity 
on  them.  Horn  is  taught  to  harp,  to  carve,  and  to 
be  cup-bearer,  and  his  behaviour  is  such  that 

'*  Luuede  men  horn  child, 
And  meat  him  louede  Eymenhild 
l>e  Kynges  ojene  doster." 

Eymenhild  falls  violently  in  love  with  Horn,  and 
wooes  him  in  this  fashion, — 

" '  Horn,'  heo  sede,  *  wi>ute  strif 
pu  Bchalt  haue  me  to  H  wif, 
Horn  haue  of  me  rew>e 
And  plist  me  >i  trew>e.* " 

He  entreats  her  to  procure  him  knighthood,  that  he 

2g2 
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may  be  a  more  equal  match,  and  may  prove  himself 
worthy  of  her  love.  Having  been  dubbed  a  knight, 
and  having  knighted  his  companions,  he  goes  forth 
to  prove  his  courage.  He  finds  a  ship  full  of  hea- 
thens who  are  come  to  invade  the  country ;  and 
having  defeated  them,  Horn  takes  the  head  of  the 
chief  to  the  king.  One  day  when  the  king  is  out 
hunting,  Horn  and  his  love  Rymenhild  are  in  her 
bower,  and  Fikenhild,  smitten  with  envy,  warns  the 
king,  who,  returning  unexpectedly,  finds  Horn  in  his 
daughter's  embrace.  In  consequence,  Horn  is  ban- 
ished, but  he  pledges  his  troth  to  Rymenhild  to  return 
in  seven  years.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  has 
not  heard  from  him,  she  is  to  take  another  husband. 

Many  adventures  befall  him,  which  need  not  now 
be  recounted.  King  Modi  seeks  Rymenhild  in  mar- 
riage, and  she  sends  to  seek  Horn  in  all  direc- 
tions; one  of  her  messengers  at  last  falls  in  with 
him,  and  has  a  message  given  him  to  bear  back,  but 
the  message  is  never  delivered,  as  the  boy  is  drowned 
on  his  way  back.  Horn  sets  out  with  an  army ;  on 
landing  at  Westernesse,  he  places  them  in  ambush, 
and  proceeds  on  his  way  alone  ;  and  meeting  a  palmer 
he  changes  dresses  with  him,  and  goes  to  the  palace. 
The  porter  objecting  to  admit  him,  is  thrown  over 
the.  bridge,  and  Horn  then  seats  himself  among  the 
beggars.  Rymenhild  fills  the  wine,  and  when  she 
comes  to  the  palmer,  he  bids  her  drink  to  Horn,  and 
throws  down  a  ring  which  she  had  given  him  at 
parting.  She  sends  a  damsel  to  ask  the  palmer  what 
has  become  of  Horn.  He  replies  that  he  is  dead ; 
whereupon  Rymenhild  endeavours  to  destroy  herself, 
but  is  prevented  by  Horn,  who  reveals  himself,  and 
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by  his  retainers  inflicts  vengeance  on  all  but  the  king 
and  his  old  companions.  'Having  married  Rymenhild, 
he  commits  her  to  her  father's  care,  and  sets  out  on 
the  bridal  day  to  recover  his  father's  kingdom  of 
Suddene  from  the  Pagans  who  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it.  He  overthrows  the  Saracens,  but  in  his 
absence  false  Fikenhild  determines  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  Rymenhild,  and  having  built  a  strong  castle, 
he  takes  her  there  to  celebrate  their  marriage  feast. 
Horn  has  a  dream,  which  leads  to  his  speedy  return, 
and 

"  Er  |>ane  horn  hit  wiste 
To  fore  the  sunne  upriste 
His  schup  stod  under  ture 
At  Eymenhilde  bure.'' 

The  castle  is  too  new  for  them  to  know  whose  it  is, 
but  they  soon  learn  how  affairs  stand,  and  Horn  and 
some  of  his  friends  disguise  themselves  as  harpers ; 
Fikenhild  is  overthrown,  and  Horn  takes  his  wife  to 
the  kingdom  of  Suddene,  and  so  the  romance  ends. 

The  incident  of  the  Disguised  Knight,  it  will  be 
seen,  occurs  twice  in  this  version  of  Horn. 

"  Though  the  Horn  Childe  and  Maiden  Rymenhild 
of  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  like  all  the  other  articles  of 
that  volume,  bears  no  marks  of  northern  dialect,  yet 
that  version  of  the  story  seems  evidently  to  have 
been  one  formed  on  the  traditional  ideas  of  a  person 
who  lived  in  the  north  of  England."  ^  This  idea  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  yet  remain  frag- 
ments of  one  or  more  Scotch  ballads  on  the  history 
of  "  Hyndehome."  * 

5  'Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry '  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  ix. 
*  Wright :   *  Essays  on  the  Literature,  etc.,  of  the  Middle  Ages,' 
i.  120. 
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IT. 

In  December,  1866,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hoare  con- 
tributed to  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  ancient  Cheshire  manor  of 
Stayley,  which  lies  between  Mottram  and  the  now 
large  and  flourishing  town  of  Stalybridge.  One  of 
the  oldest  monuments  in  Staley  is  an  old  cross,  fami- 
liarly known  as  Roe  Cross,  and  in  Mottram  Church 
is  a  mutilated  sepulchral  monument,  which  is  com- 
monly called  "  Roe  and  his  Wife."  Connected  with 
these  relics,  says  Dr.  Hoare,  is  the  following  tradi- 
tion : — 

"  Sir  Ralph  [de  Stayley]  accompanied  Richard  I.  to 
the  Crusades,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  held 
captive  many  years.  At  length  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  native  land.  Travelling  in  disguise,  he 
arrived  near  his  home,  where  he  met  an  old  servant, 
accompanied  by  a  dog  which  had  been  a  favourite 
with  his  master.  The  dog  recognizes  Sir  Ralph,  who 
learns  that  his  lady  is  about  to  be  married  next  day. 
He  hurries  forward,  and  requests  to  see  her  ladyship, 
but  this  is  denied ;  he  then  begs  a  cup  of  metheglin, 
and,  after  drinking  it,  he  puts  a  ring  into  the  vessel, 
and  sends  the  maid  with  it  to  her  mistress.  Lady 
Stayley  is  convinced  of  the  identity  of  her  long-lost 
husband,  and  the  intended  bridegroom,  who  had,  in 
those  lawless  days,  used  threats  to  obtain  her  hand 
for  the  sake  of  her  estate,  has  to  disappear." 

Roe  Cross  was  erected  where  Sir  Ralph  met  his  old 
servant;  and  further  to  perpetuate  the  event,  the 
Knight  and  his  Lady  on  their  monument  are  repre- 
sented sleeping  with  a  dog  at  their  feet.     A  drawing 
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of  this  monument,  as  it  then  appeared,  is  engraved 
in  Aikin's  '  Country  round  Manchester,'  and  a  wood- 
cut, representing  its  present  condition,  accompanies 
Dr.  Hoare's  paper. 

in. 

There  is  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Hereward,  the 
last  of  the  Saxons,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Wright,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  incidents  in  the  romance 
of  Horn. 

Hereward,  in  self-imposed  exile  after  many  adven- 
tures, comes  to  Cornwall,  then  governed  by  an  inde- 
pendent chieftain,  whose  beautiful  daughter  had 
bestowed  her  love  upon  an  Irish  prince,  although  her 
father  had  promised  her  in  marriage  to  a  Cornish 
knight.  He  was  slain  in  combat  by  Hereward,  who 
escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the  dead  man's  rela- 
tives by  fleeing  secretly  into  Ireland,  taking  with  him 
a  message  to  the  lover  of  the  fair  Cornish  princess. 
Whilst  he  remained  in  Ireland,  there  came  a  message 
from  the  princess  that  her  father  had  again  espoused 
her  to  one  of  his  Cornishmen;  that  the.  wedding  was 
fixed,  and  begging  his  assistance  to  escape  from  the 
dreaded  union.  Hereward  and  the  prince  were  about 
to  make  a  piratical  descent  upon  the  Cornish  coast 
when  this  news  reached  them,  and  forty  of  their  men 
were  sent  to  claim  the  princess,  according  to  an  en- 
gagement of  the  king's.  Hereward  and  three  of  his 
companions,  doubting  the  success  of  this  embassy, 
set  out  in  disguise,  arrived  on  the  day  of  the  wedding- 
feast,  and  learned  that  the  forty^  ambassadors  had  all 
been  imprisoned. 
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They  obtained  entrance  to  the  hall ;  the  princess 
half  recognized  Hereward,  in  spite  of  his  disguise, 
and  when  he  refused  to  receive  wine,  or  listen  to  the 
minstrel,  until  the  princess  had  served  him  with  wine, 
she  felt  sure  that  the  stranger  was  Hereward,  and, 
unnoticed  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  she  threw  a 
ring  into  his  breast.  The  minstrel  is  indignant  at 
Hereward's  rudeness,  but  Hereward  takes  the  harp 
and  plays  upon  it  with  surpassing  sweetness.  The 
princess  sends  him  a  rich  cloak  for  his  guerdon,  and 
the  king  promises  him  any  gift,  saving  only  his  wife 
and  his  lands.  Hereward  demands  the  release  of  the 
Irish  messengers,  but  the  king  breaks  his  word,  and 
Hereward  and  his  companions  with  some  difficulty 
escape.  They  reach  a  place  which  the  chief  and  his 
bride  will  have  to  pass,  and  conceal  themselves  in  a 
wood  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  king  was  taking 
with  him  the  Irish  messengers,  intending  to  have 
their  right  eyes  taken  out,  and,  thus  cruelly  maimed, 
to  send  them  home.  When  his  retainers  have  crossed 
the  river,  the  ambush  fall  upon  the  chief,  slay  him, 
release  their  comrades,  the  forty  prisoners,  and  carry 
off  the  bride  to  her  Irish  lover,  who  was  advancing 
with  his  army  to  obtain  possession  of  his  bride. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  one  of  the  many  adventures  of 
Hereward,  as  recounted  in  the  *Gesta  Herewardis 
Saxonis ;'  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Wright's  Essays. 

IV. 

There  is  a  tradition,  still  current  in  Devonshire, 
about  the  famous  sailor.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which 
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exhibits  another  piece  of  folk-lore  welded  on  to  the 
legend  of  the  Disguised  Kjiight  When  he  departed 
on  his  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  he  asked  his  wife  to 
wait  for  his  return  ten  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
period  she  was  to  consider  herself  free  to  contract  a 
fresh  matrimonial  alliance.  Sir  Francis  not  arriving 
within  the  time,  Lady  Drake  was  wooed  and  won  by 
a  Devonshire  squire,  and  the  nuptial  procession  was 
wending  its  way  to  the  church,  when  a  "  vast  round 
stone  fell  whizzing  from  the  left,"  close  by  her  side, 
and  by  its  weight  upon  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  de- 
tained her  steps ;  whereupon  she  turned  back,  for  she 
said  she  "  knew  that  the  rude  messenger  came  from 
her  husband."  Some  time  after,  her  gallant  sailor 
returned  home  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  his  doleful  tale,  he  was  recognised  by  an 
involuntary  smile,  and  led  into  his  mansion  by  his 
faithful  dame.  "The  stone  remaining  where  it  fell, 
is  used  as  a  weight  upon  the  harrow  of  the  farm; 
and,  if  removed  from  the  estate,  of  its  own  accord 
returns.  The  story  is  well  enough  ;  the  fact  is,  that 
Drake  was  absent  less  than  three  years."^ 

V. 

In  Percy's  'Reliques'  we  find  a  ballad,  evidently  of 
considerable  antiquity,  entitled  "  King  Estmere." 
Estmere  plights  his  troth  to  the  daughter  of  King 
Adland,  and  departs  to  bring  his  knights,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  a  right  royal  wedding-feast,  but 
the  King  of  Spain,  a  disappointed  suitor,  returns 


« 


Tone  day  to  marry  King  Adland's  daughter, 
Tother  day  to  carry  her  home." 


*  Omens  and  Superstitions,'  Edinburgh,  p.  104. 
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Estmere,  and  his  brother  Adler,  learn  this  on  their 
way  home,  and  they  blacken  themselves  with  a  magic 
herb,  and,  disguised  as  harper  and  boy,  they  return 
to  King  Adland's  hall ;  they  are  partially  recognized 
by  the  porter,  but  he  is  bribed  to  silence  by  a  ring, 
and  Estmere  rides  up  to  the  ^^  &Lyre  hall  board  on  his 
steed,"  somewhat  to  the  indignation  of  the  King  of 
Spain. 

"  Kyng  Estmere  then  palled  forth  his  harpe. 
And  played  thereon  so  sweete ; 
Up  starte  the  ladye  from  the  king. 
As  he  sat  at  the  meat.** 

The  King  of  Spain,  seeing  the  wonderful  influence 
which  the  harp  exercises  upon  his  bride,  wishes  to 
buy  it  from  Estmere,  who  replies  by  a  request  that 
the  bride  shall  be  sold  to  him. 


(I 


Hee  played  agayne  bothe  loud  and  shrille, 
And  Adler  he  did  syng, 
'  O  lady,  this  is  thy  owne  true  loT'e, 
Noe  harper,  but  a  kyng.*  '* 

Of  course,  after  the  manner  of  old  ballads,  a  gene- 
ral fight  ensued,  in  which  Estmere  and  Adler  were 
completely  victorious. 

"  £ing  Estmere  tooke  that  fayre  ladye, 
And  married  her  to  his  wyfe, 
And  brought  her  home  to  merry e  Eogland, 
With  her  to  lead  his  life/' 


VI. 

In  the  Standish  gate  of  Wigan,  there  stood,  some 
years  ago,  the  remains  of  an*  ancient  stone  cross, 
commonly  known  as  Mab's   Cross.      Whether   the 
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rapid  march  of  modem  improvement  has  repaoved 
this  memento  of  the  past,  I  cannot  say. 

Connected  with  it  was  a  legend  relating  to  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Bradshaighs  of  Haighhall. 
Haighhall  descended  by  the  distaff  to  the  Earls  of 
Balcarras,  and  the  story  was  related  by  Lady  Bal- 
carras  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  very  early  in  the  life  of 
the  great  Magician  of  the  North.  Scott,  with  his 
great  love  of  legendary  lore,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  by  it,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  it  became 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  when  *  Waver- 
ley '  appeared,  *'  being  at  that  time  profuse  of  legen- 
dary lore,  he  inserted  it  in  the  shape  of  a  foot-note  " 
to  that  novel.® 

He  observes,  with  characteristic  humour,  that 
"  had  he  known  then  the  value  of  such  a  story,  it  is 
likely  that,  as  directed  in  the  inimitable  receipt  for 
making  an  epic  poem,  preserved  in  the  *  Guardian,' 
he  would  have  kept  it  for  some  future  opportunity."'' 

However,  the  incident  proved  of  further  service, 
for  the  Bradshaigh  tradition,  and  the  ballad  of  the 
noble  Moringer,  suggested  to  him  the  plot  of  'The 
Betrothed,' 

"  t  am  permitted,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  by  my  noble 
friends  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  Haighhall,  to  print  the 
following  extract  from  the  family  genealogy : — 


Sbfmt  to  Sifx  ioiN^  i»a»  A 
great  trao^nnr  attH  A 
i5oitl9s^  attQ  marrif 9 


Sole  t^efre  of  fiugfi 
Kotf»  Be  i^ag^e  attQ 

5  N*  8.  ®  2. 


*  Introduction  to  *  Tlie  Betrothed.'  ^  Ibid. 
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of  flfin  0lab$l  in  a  ntots  hs  troOttton  of  tmSotitetr 
hnits  tiat  fsi  Skt  OUtaiiam  BraDftf^agt'd  ab^mrt 
(being  lo  searm  atoas  fsi  fl^t  taiaten)  »^$ 
ntatrieO  to  a  OUteltl  ht  &x  WBHUiam  retotmngir 
ftom  tit  taiamt  rame  in  a  yalmefd  f^aiiit  amo^ 
ngirt  tie  yoore  to  l^agl^e.   OUtf^o  io^m  »t^e  Mtai  ^ 
tongfttinge  tl^at  1f$  fabottteS  l^et  fiDtntet 
I^MiianO  taiepi  for  taif^id^  tie  hi  eiaKtieeli  ier 
at  biiei  Skt  OUtiHtam  talent  anH  mane  "^im  ntlU 
itnatame  to  iist  2rennant»  in  taiei  spaee  tie  kt 
tUVf  but  neare  to  Ketaiton  yattte  St  OftiHiam  oiter^ 
tooiie  "^im  anH  »lne  iinu   2r|e  »aiti  Same 
^aiel  taiaK  eniosneS  hs  ier  eonftawr  to 
9oe  yennanees  is  going  oneKt  etaets  taieeft 
barefottt  anH  iate  leggli  to  a  €ro»»  net  OUtigan 
firom  tie  iagie  taiile»t  Kie  lineO  &  i^  eaOeS 
^aii  fif  to  tii»  Oas ;  anO  tier  monument  MLstn 
in  taiigan  Cinrei  m  s^n  ntt  tier  9ortr9« 

an:  IJonu  i3i5.-» 

Mr.  Koby,  who  has  a  charming  tale  on  this  subject 
in  the  'Traditions  of  Lancashire/  quotes  the  above 
incorrectly  ("being  10  yeares  away  in  the  holy 
wares"),  and  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  as  the  last 
Crusade  concluded  ten  years  before  Sir  William's 
birth,  he  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  it.  The  discrepancy,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  wholly  of  Mr.  Roby's  making.  The  wars,  as  he 
observes,  "  were  nearer  home.  The  machinations  of 
that  powerful  noble^  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  to- 
gether with  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Edward  II. 
against  the  Scots,  are  sufficiently  important  events  to 
account  for  the  long  absence  of  Sir  William  Brad- 
shaigh,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  prisoner 
during  these  unhappy  troubles." 

"  Introduction  to  *  The  Betrothed.* 
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Of  the  monument  to  Sir  William  Bradshaigh  and 
his  lady,  Mr.  Roby  states  that  "  their  effigies  on  the 
tomb  now  exist  but  as  rude  and  unshapely  masses  ; 
time  and  whitewash,  the  two  great  destroyers  of  our 
monumental  relics,  having  almost  obliterated  their 
form,  the  one  by  diminishing,  the  other  by  adding  to 
their  substance."  This  monument  is  engraved  in  the 
*  Betrothed,'  and  a  drawing  of  Mab's  Cross  accompa- 
nies Mr.  Roby's  version  of  the  legend  in  '  Traditions 
of  Lancashire.' 

VII. 

Bretton  Hall,  once  the  seat  of  the  Wentworth 
Blacketts,  was  erected  in  1720,  when  the  old  family 
mansion  and  chapel  adjoining  it  were  pulled  down. 
According  to  an  old  Yorkshire  ballad.  Sir  William 
Wentworth  Blackett  possessed 

"  A  roving  breast, 
His  lady  and  his  home  he  left  behind, 
Says  he,  *  the  end  of  this  wide  world  Til  find, 
The  earth's  extensive,  but  you  may  depend  on't,  * 

Before  e'er  I  return  I'll  find  the  end  on't.'  " 

And  SO  he  goes  roaming  through  the  world  for 
twenty-one  years.     Then,  perhaps,  he  thought, 

**  Good  luck,  the  world  is  round. 
The  end  is  nowhere,  so  it  can't  be  found  ; 
And  as  I'm  weary  of  this  wild-goose  chase. 
At  home  again,  ere  long,  I'll  show  my  face." 

Meanwhile,  his  wife,  not  having  the  constancy  of 
Penelope,  has  listened  to  a  gallant  suitor,  and  Sir 
William  hears  of  her  intended  marriage  as  he  nears 
home.  He  presents  himself  at  his  own  hall-door  in 
the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  soliciting  alms,  and  forces 
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himself  into  the  dining-rooms,  where  the  marriage- 
feast  is  being  held.  His  conduct  appears  so  strange 
that  the  company  make  up  their  minds  to  expel  him. 

" '  The  deuce  \b  in  the  beggarman,'  they  cried ; 
'  He  either  means  to  beg  or  steal  the  bride.' 
'  No,  no,*  says  he, '  I  claim  ber  as  my  own ;' 
He  smiled,  and  then  he  did  himself  make  known. 

"  The  bride  did  her  first  bridegroom  recognize, 
With  joy  transported  to  his  arms  she  flies ; 
Sir  William  freely  did  forgive  his  wife ; 
They  lived  together  till  the  end  of  life." 

The  author  of  this  ballad  appears  to  be  afraid  that 
his  strange  story  would  be  received  by  some  indivi- 
duals with  doubt  and  incredulity,  and  he,  therefore, 
concludes  his  performance  with  this  incontrovertible 
testimony  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  his  narrative, — 

"  But,  sirs,  the  boots  in  which  Sir  William  went, 
Are  kept  in  memory  of  that  event ; 
The  very  hat  he  wore  preserved  has  been, 
At  Bretton  Hall,  where  they  may  yet  be  seen."  • 

VIII. 

Another  version  is  related  of  one  of  the  Lakes  of 
Derbyshire.  Sir  Francis  Leke,  a  gallant  cavalier, 
disgusted  with  his  countrymen  for  their  conduct  to 
King  Charles,  determines  to  seek  in  travel  that  peace 
which  the  distractions  of  the  nation  forbade  him  to 
expect  at  home.     He  is  wrecked  on  a  desert  island. 

"  Twice  ten  years  he  there  has  wandered, 
ITor  one  human  face  has  seen ; 
Moving  like  a  silent  shadow, 
Eocks  have  his  companions  been. 

•  *  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Yorkshire.'     Edited  by  Dr.  C.  J,  D. 
Ingledew. 
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ft 

"  Clad  in  skins  of  beasts ;  like  serpents 
Wild,  is  bis  unbeeded  bair ; 
Yet  tbrougb  lines  of  deep  dejection, 
His  once  manly  face  is  fair/' 

He  now  bitterly  repents  his  departure  from  England, 
and  desires,  above  all  things,  to  look  upon  his  own 
again  before  he  dies.  He  has  shaped  a  cross,  at 
which  he  pours  forth  his  daily  prayer, 

"  And  for  love  unto  tbe  Virgin, 

Finds  in  Heaven  bis  prayer  obief  grace ! 
'  Mary,  Motber,  me  deliver 
From  tbe  borrors  of  tbis  place ! 

**  *  Otbers  crave  more  worldly  guerdon^ 
Wealtb,  or  fame,  or  station  bigb ; 
Love  I  seek — to  see  my  country. 
My  own  people — and  to  die !'  " 

And  in  a  dream  of  the  night  he  sees  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  and  awaking, — "trance,  or  voyage  all  un- 
known,"— found  himself  once  more  in  fair  Derby- 
shire. 

"  Had  cbance  voyagers  bebeld  bim, 
In  a  trance,  wbo  slumbering  bore. 
By  some  beavenly  impulse,  guided 
Him  unto  bis  native  sbpre  P 

"  Not  so — says  tbe  boly  legend — 
Force  of  penitential  prayer, 
And  tbe  love  be  bore  tbe  Virgin, 
Won  for  bim  tbat  transit  fair. 

**  Spare  tbe  legend  for  its  beauty- 
Carp  not,  wbat  is  it  to  you 
If  tbe  letter  is  a  fable  P 
In  its  spirit  it  is  true." 

Sir  Francis  arrives  on  the  wedding-day  of  his  son  and 
daughter. 

"  Age  rejoices ;  in  tbe  mansion 
Hural  binds  find  wassail  cbeer ; 
And  brigbt  troops  of  knigbts  and  ladies. 
Crowd  tbe  ball  from  far  and  near. 
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**  Who  ii  this  in  weeds  unseemly, 

Half  a  man  that  seems,  half  beast. 
Who  obtmdes  himself  unbidden, 
On  the  merry  marriage-feast  P 

''  Hermit  is  he,  or  some  pilgrim. 
Entering  boldly  his  own  cell  P 
No, — he  lacks  those  ancient  symbols, 
Sandal-shoon,  and  scallop  shell. 

"  All  the  youngsters  titter ;  anger 
Hushes  cheeks  austere  and  cold  : 
Whilst  the  aged  look  complacent 
On  a  beggar  that  is  bold. 

'' '  Bear  this  ring  unto  your  mistress,' 
To  a  page  Sir  Francis  cried ; 
And  his  words  emphatic  uttered 
Hung  throbghout  the  dwelling  wide. 

"  One  there  is — an  age-blind  servant—  ^ 

Who  in  darkness  sits  apart—  i 

Carried  forth  to  feel  the  sunshine — 


<( 


She  has  heard  him  in  her  heart ; 

And  in  agony  of  gladness. 
At  that  Toice  so  long  desired. 

She  has  loudly  named  her  Master^ 
And  then  instantly  expired. 

"  Pensive  in  her  room,  the  matron 

Grieved — but  distant  from  the  crowd  ; 
She  would  not  with  selfish  sorrow, 
Their  bright  countenances  cloud. 

"  There  her  ring  receiving ;  Lucy 
Knew  the  sender  of  her  gift. 
And,  it  seemed,  by  feet  unaided. 
To  him  she  descended  swift. 

"  There  upon  the  rugged  stranger. 
Gazed,  with  momentary  check ; 
Gazed,  but  for  a  passing  moment. 
And  then  fell  upon  his  neck. 

"  Twice  ten  weary  summers  absent ; 
By  his  faithful  wife  deplored ; 
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Like  Ulysses  to  hi^  consort, 
Good  Sir  Francis  is  restored."  ^° 

Our  quotations  are  made  from  a  beautiful  poetic 
version  of  the  Derbyshire  legend,  originally  contri- 
buted by  its  author,  Richard  Howitt,  to  the  '  Reli- 
quary,' and  reprinted  in  Jewitt's  '  Ballads  of  Derby- 
shire.' ^^ 

IX. 

The  ballad  of  the  noble  Moringer  was  translated 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1819,  from  a  collection  of 
German  popular  songs  published  by  Busching  and 
Von  der  Hagen.  It  commences  with  the  noble 
Moringer  informing  his  wife  that  he  has  vowed  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Thomas'-land,  and  desiring 
her  to  await  his  return  "  seven  twelvemonths  and  a 
day."  The  lady  does  not  appear  to  have  any  great 
objections  to  her  liege  lord  departing  for  the  some- 
what vague  St.  Thomas'-land,  but  being  of  a  practical 
nature,  she  inquires  what  business  arrangements  he 
proposes  to  make  before  his  departure. 

"  Now  tell  me  true,  thou  noble  knight,  what  order  tak'st  thou  here, 
And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and  hold  thy  lordly  sway, 
And  be  thy  lady's  guardian  true  when  thou  art  far  away  P" 

The  noble  Moringer  thinks  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  some  competent  person  to  undertake 
these  charges,  and  the  chamberlain  coming  in  just  in 

^°  In  reading  these  legends  one  is  often  reminded  of  Homer's 
narrative  of  the  return  of  Ulysses.  It  will  be  sufficient,  however, 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Odyssey,  without  making  any  extracts.  In 
Deuce's  dissertation  on  the  '  Gesta  Bomanorum,'  two  stories  are  men- 
tioned, which  have  a  faint  likeness  to  this  legend.  (Donee's  *  Illustra- 
tions of  Shakspeare/  pp.  555-560.) 

"  Page  210. 

VOL.  IX.  2  H 
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the  nick  of  time,  he  requests  that  cautious  individual 
to  undertake  the  office. 

^*  The  chamberlain  was  blant  and  true,  and  sturdily  said  he, 
'  Abide,  my  lord,  and  role  your  own,  and  take  this  rede  from  me ; 
That  woman's  faith's  a  brittle  trust.    Seven  twelvemonths  didst 

thou  say  P 
I'll  pledge  me  for  no  lady's  truth  beyond  the  seventh  fair  day.' " 

This  ungallant  speech  somewhat  disheartens  the 
baron,  but  he  makes  the  same  request  to  his  youthful 
esquire,  "  who  was  Marstetten's  heir,"  and  that  young 
gentleman  at  once  accepts  the  trust,  and  puts  to  rest 
the  cares  of  the  noble  Moringer.  The  baron  sets  out 
upon  his  pilgrimage,  and  wanders  in  St.  Thomas'- 
land  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day. 

'*  It  was  the  noble  Moriuger  within  an  orchard  slept. 
When  on  the  baron's  slumbering  sense,  a  boding  vision  crept 
And  whispered  in  his  ear  a  voice,  '  'Tis  time,  Sir  Xnight  to  wake ; 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 

**  ^  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another  rein, 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  gallant  vassal  train, 
And  she  the  lady  of  thy  love,  so  faithful  once  and  fair, 
This  night  within  thy  father's  hall,  she  weds  Marstetten's  heir.'  " 

In  this  extremity  the  baron  appeals  to  St.  Thomas  for 
aid,  and  by  the  kind  permission  of  that  most  obliging 
of  patron  saints,  he  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  awakes 
safe  and  sound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own 
castle.  His  pilgrim  attire  procures  him  admittance 
into  the  hall,  where  the  marriage  festivities  of  the 
widow  (i)  of  the  noble  Moringer  with  the  heir  of 
Marstetten  are  being  celebrated. 

**  Then  up  the  hails  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow, 
It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seemed  their  lord  to  know ; 
He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppressed  with  care  and  wrong. 
Short  space  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  him  seem'd  little  space  so  long. 
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•  •  «  •  «  «  . 

« 

'* '  Our  castle's  wont/  a  bridesman  said, '  hath  been  both  firm  and 
long ; 
Kp  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chant  a  song.' 

"  *  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age/  *twas  thus  the  pilgrim  sung, 
Nor  golden  meed  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy  tongue ; 
'  Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as  rich  as  thine. 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride  with  all  her  charms  was  mine. 

"  *  But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  face,  and  I  grew  silver- hair'd. 
For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  youth,  she  left  this  brow  and 

beard. 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest  stage ; 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  frozen  age/  " 

The  lady,  touched  with  his  sadness,  sends  her  cup- 
bearer with  a  beaker  of  wine  for  the  poor  palmer. 

**  It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropped  amid  the  wine, 
A  bridal  ring  of  burning  gold,  so  costly  and  so  fine ; 
Kow  listen,  gentles,  to  my  song,  it  tells  you  but  the  sooth, 
'Twas  with  that  very  ring  of  gold  he  pledged  his  bridal  truth." 

He  requests  the  cup-bearer  to  return  the  beaker  to 
the  lady ;  nor  is  his  request  denied. 

"  The  ring  hath  caught  the  lady's  eye,  she  views  it  close  and  near ; 
Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  *  The  Moringer  is  here  !* 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears  in  torrents  fell, 
But  whether  'twas  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best  can  tell. 
•  •••«• 

*^  It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  he  drew. 
He  kneePd  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  weapon  threw  ; 
'  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,^  these  were  the  words  he  said, 
'  Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword,  and  take  thy  vassal's 
head.* " 

"  The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 
'  He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roamed  seven  twelvemonths  away ; 
My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fame  speaks  her  sweet  and  fair, 
I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and  name  her  for  my  heir. 

2h2 
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"  ^  The  young  bridegroom  hath  youth^l  bride,  the  old  bridegroom  the 
old, 
Whose  faith  was  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  punctually  were  told ; 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind,  that  oped  my  castle  gate, 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow-tide,  I  came  a  day  too  late.' " 

"  In  the  German  editor  s  notice  of  the  ballad,  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  extracted  from  a  manuscript 
Chronicle  of  Nicolaus  Thomann,  Chaplain  to  St. 
Leonard  in  Weisenhom,  which  bears  the  date  1533, 
and  the  song  is  stated  by  the  author  to  have  been 
generally  sung  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  early 
period.  Thomann,  as  quoted  by  the  German  editor, 
seems  faithfully  to  have  believed  the  event  he  nar- 
rates. He  quotes  tombstones  and  obituaries  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  personages  of  the  ballad,  and 
discovers  that  there  actually  died,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1349,  a  Lady  von  Neuffen,  Countess  of  Marstetten, 
who  was,  by  birth,  of  the  house  of  Moringer.  This 
lady  he  supposes  to  have  been  Moringer's  daughter, 
mentioned  in  the  ballad.  He  quotes  the  same  au- 
thority for  the  death  of  Berckhold  von  NeufFen,  in 
the  same  year.  The  editors,  on  the  whole,  seem  to 
embrace  the  opinion  of  Professor  Smith,  of  Ulm, 
who,  from  the  language  of  the  ballad,  ascribes  its 
date  to  the  fifteenth  century."  ^^ 

This  ballad  suggested  to  Tieck  the  plot  of  one  of 
his  dramas,  and  it  has  just  lately  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  opera  by  Mr.  Marcellus  Higgs. 

X. 

Beside  the  mighty  Ehine,  and  not  far  from  Coblentz. 
stand  the  remains  of  the  once  proud  towers  of  Sayn, 

^*  Scott's  Poems  (Translations  from  the  German). 
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which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Count  of  Sayn, 
famous  for  his  feats  of  prowess  against  the  Paynims. 
This  warrior  is  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  tenth 
century,  which  does  not  exactly  explain  how  he  could 
take  part  in  any  of  the  Crusades.  He  is  admonished 
in  a  dream  to  go  for  seven  years  to  aid  in  rescuing 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Pajmims.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  legend  is  exactly  identical  with  that 
of  the  Noble  Moringer.^^ 

XI. 

Henry  the  Lion,  having  to  go  into  strange  coun- 
tries, quitted  with  great  son'ow  the  young  and  beau- 
tiful bride  whom  he  had  to  leave  behind  him,  and 
conjured  her  to  wait  his  return,  seven  years,  before 
she  consented  to  any  fresh  marriage.  After  many 
wonderful  exploits,  the  devil  appeared  to  the  duke, 
and  informed  him  that  his  wife  was  about  to  be 
married  again.  Duke  Henry  was  immediately  trans- 
ported by  diabolical  agency  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
his  own  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  Directing  his  steps 
towards  his  palace,  he  found  that  the  wedding-feast 
was  then  in  full  swing.  Making  his  way  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  the  hall,  he  requested  a  cup  of  wine 
filled  by  the  hand  of  the  duchess.  When  he  had 
emptied  the  cup,  he  let  fall  in  it  his  wedding-ring, 
and  bade  the  servant  carry  it  back  to  his  mistress. 
The  duchess  instantly  recognised  the  ring,  and  rushed 
forward  to  welcome  her  long-lost  husband.  Henry 
the  lion  was  contemporary  with  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  I. 

**  Snowe's  *  Legends  of  the  Ehine.' ' 
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"  A  quelle  epoque  faut-il  rapporter  cette  partie  de 
rhistoire  fabuleuse  de  Henri  le  Lion  ?  A-t-elle  ete 
imaginee  posterieurement  k  ce  prince,  ou,  existant 
bien  plus  anciennement  dans  les  recits  mythiques  du 
nord,  a-t-elle  ete  soudee  k  la  legende  merveilleuse  du 
Due  de  Brunswick  ?  C'est  ce  qu'il  nous  est  impossible 
de  dire."  i* 

The  romance  of  Henry  the  Lion  has  long  been 
very  popular,  and  still,  in  chap-book  form,  maintains 
its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  Continental  peasantry. 

XII. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  flourished  about  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was 
the  author  of '  Sir  Percival '  (the  Quest  of  the  Graal), 
and  various  other  romances.  Among  those  with 
which  he  is  credited,  is  the  '  Heldenbuch,  or  Book  of 
Heroes,'  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  certain  old 
German  worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished at  an  earlier  date  than  the  mythical  heroes  of 
the  Nibelungen-Lied.  An  English  translation,  or 
rather  abstract,  is  given  in  '  Northern  Antiquities,' 
[by  Scott,  Weber,  and  Jamieson],  and  from  this  we 
derive  our  information  of  the  work.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach 
availed  himself  largely,  in  the  composition  of  this 
work,  of  the  quaint  traditions  and  wild  legends  of 
their  rough  and  lawless  ancestors,  which  he  found 
still  current  among  the  people.  Amidst  a  crowd  of 
other  adventures,  we  find  one  related  of  Wolfdietrich, 
which  has  an  epical  completeness,  and  which  is  here 

"  Michel,  p.  Iv. 
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narrated  in  a  briefer  form  than  that  in  which  it  is 
given  by  ^cott  and  Weber. 

In  the  Heldenbuch  we  read  that  Wolfdietrich  and 

* 

his  wife,  the  lady  Sieghmin,  went  forth  one  day  to 
the  chase.  A  beautiful  tent  had  been  pitched  for 
the  lady,  and,  as  she  and  her  husband  were  convers- 
ing, a  stag  with  horns  of  glittering  gold  appeared 
before  them,  and  the  hero  and  his  men  were  quickly 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  noble  animal,  which  was  not  of 
mortal  mould,  but  one  of  magic  make,  that  had  been 
sent  by  Tressan,  a  giant  and  sorcerer,  to  lure  away 
Wolfdietrich,  whilst  the  lady  Sieghmin  was  carried 
off,  tent  and  all,  to  the  giant's  castle  of  Alterfellen. 
When  the  hero  returned  and  found  his  lady  had  been 
spirited  away,  his  grief  was  inconsolable ;  and  com- 
mitting the  care  of  his  kingdom  to  one  of  his  faithful 
knights,  he  disguised  himself  in  palmer's  weeds,  and 
concealed  his  sword  in  a  staff.  So  he  wandered 
through  many  lands  in  search  of  his  lovely  dame.  In 
this  quest  he  was  at  length  joined  by  his  friend  the 
Emperor  Otnit.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
their  joint  expedition  they  entered  a  forest,  and  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  an  old  forester  whom  they 
met.  Otnit  having  fallen  asleep,  Wolfdietrich  in- 
quired from  the  forester  if  there  were  any  knightly 
adventures  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  told  that  the  old  giant  Tressan  had  carried  off  a 
lady  to  Alterfellen.  Leaving  Otnit  asleep,  he  set  out 
alone,  determined  to  try  the  prowess  of  the  doughty 
giant,  but  lost  his  way  in  the  forest  wilds,  and  roamed 
for  fourteen  days,  feeding  upon  wild  berries  and  such 
game  as  he  could  kill.  At  length,  quite  exhausted, 
te  lay  down  by  the  side  of  a  crystal  well.     Lady 
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Sieghmin,  from  the  walls  of  Tressan's  castle,  beheld 
the  weary  palmer  lying  exhausted  beside  the  foun- 
tain, and  sent  one  of  her  damsels  to  gather  some  of 
the  herbs  which  grew  upon  its  flowery  margin.  She 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  hero,  and  from  her 
he  learnt  that  the  dame  whom  Tressan  held  captive 
was  his  own  true  love ;  and  that,  unable  to  put  him 
off  aijy  longer,  she  had  consented  to  marry  Tressan 
that  very  evening.  The  hero  gave  the  damsel  a  ring 
to  convey  to  her  mistress,  with  an  injunction  that  she 
was  to  procure  him  a  lodging  in  the  castle  that  even- 
ing. When  the  lady  saw  the  ring,  she  knew  that  her 
husband  had  come  in  search  of  her,  and  coaxed  the 
giant  into  inviting  the  palmer  into  the  hall,  in  order 
that  he  might  enliven  the  marriage  feast  with  his 
wondrous  tales  of  the  lands  beyond  the  sea.  At  the 
supper  Sieghmin  would  only  sit  beside  the  strange 
palmer.  When  the  feast  was  over,  Tressan  laid 
hands  upon  his  bride,  but  his  right  to  her  was  dis- 
puted by  the  palmer;  and  the  attendants  having 
brought  them  armour,  a  tremendous  combat  ensued, 
which  continued  for  three  hours,  but  eventually  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  the  giant,  and  the  complete 
victory  of  the  hero  Wolfdietrich. 

XIII. 

The  romance  of  Ponthus  of  Galicia,  it  is  believed, 
was  written  Tjy  the  order  of  Pontus  de  la  Tour  Landry 
(circa  1424-50).  Ambitious,  probably,  of  rivalling 
the  fame  of  the  Lusignans,  he  appears  to  have  em- 
ployed some  "  clerk"  like  Jean  d' Arras  to  compile 
the  '  Roman  de  Ponthus,'  intending  especially  to  glo- 
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rify  his  own  particular  name.  There  is  very  little 
originality  about  the  incidents  of  the  romance,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  copy  of  '  Horn  et  Eiminhild,' 
with  the  names  of  persons  and  places  judiciously 
altered  to  suit  the  object  of  the  chronicler.  It 
speedily  became  popular,  and  was  translated  into 
English,  a  version  being  issued  from  De  Worde*8 
press  in  1511.  "  Eleanor,  daughter  of  James  I.,  and 
wife  of  the  Austrian  Grand  Duke  Sigismund,  some 
time  after  the  year  1448,  translated  into  German" 
this  romance,  of  which  an  edition  was  printed  in 
1486. 

We  quote  at  second  hand  from  the  '  Ponthus  of 
Galyce,'  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1511,  the 
account  of  the  return  of  Ponthus  after  a  seven  years' 
absence : — 

"  How  Sydojme  knew  the  pilgrim  Ponthus  by  a 
ring  that  she  had  given  him,  or  [ere]  he  went  for  to 
dwell  in  England. 

"  At  the  solemn  feast  of  this  marriage  of  the  King 
of  Bourgoyne  and  of  Sydoyne,  at  after  meat,  the  bride 
should  give  them  drink  [with]  her  own  hands :  such 
was  the  custom  there,  so  Ponthus  went  and  set  him 
down  as  for  one  of  the  poor  men.  Great  was  the 
wedding  and  great  was  the  feast.  Ponthus  eat  but 
little,  but  looked  upon  his  lady,  the  which  was  right 
simple  and  all  for  wept :  for  Guenelet  had  affirmed 
all  over  that  Ponthus  was  in  Ireland,  and  she  wende 
verily  that  it  had  be  so.  After  meat,  when  the  tables 
were  take[n]  up,  they  led  the  bride  into  her  cham- 
ber for  to  change  her  array,  and  her  attire,  for  to  go 
ainto  the  scaffold  for  to  see  the  justs.  And  as  they 
went  to  her  chamber  there  was  a  tresaunce  where  as 
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the  thirteen  poor  men  were.  And  there  were  two 
gentlewomen :  that  one  had  a  great  pot  of  silver  full 
of  wine,  that  other  held  a  cup  of  gold.  Sydoyne  took 
the  cup,  and  gave  every  man  drink ;  and  Ponthus 
was  the  last,  and  he  took  the  cup  and  drank,  and  let 
fall  in  the  cup  a  ring  of  gold  with  a  diamond,  the 
which  that  she  had  given  him,  as  ye  have  heard  be- 
fore. When  he  had  drunken  he  said  imto  her  pri- 
vily, '  Madam,  drink  the  little  remenaunt  for  the  love 
of  Ponthus.'  And  when  she  heard  the  name  of  Pon- 
thus, her  heart  leapt  in  her  breast ;  and  so  she  drank 
the  remenaut^  and  as  she  drank,  she  apperceived 
and  knew  the  ring:  so  she  was  all  entered  into  joy, 
and  wist  never  what  to  think.  Then  she  called 
Clyos,  her  gentlewoman,  and  bade  her  in  council  that 
she  should  bring  the  much  poor  man  into  her  ward- 
robe, and  the  other  poor  people,  wende  that  she 
would  have  given  him  something  or  some  great  gift 
for  the  love  of  God :  for  they  knew  her  for  a  good 
woman  and  right  charitable.  And  when  she  was  in 
her  wardrobe,  there  was  none  but  she,  Clyos,  and  the 
poor  man.  Then  Sydoyne  spake  first  and  said  unto 
him,  *  Sweet  friend  and  love,  who  took  you  the  ring 
that  I  found  in  the  cup  1  I  pray  you  tell  me,  and 
hide  it  not  from  me.'  'Wot  ye  not,'  quod  he,  'to 
whom  ye  took  it  to V  'Yes,'  said  she,  'is  he  dead  or 
alive,  tell  me?'  'Truly,'  said  he,  'he  is  on  live.' 
She  joined  her  hands  together,  and  thanked  God,  and 
said, '  Lord,  I  thank  thee  of  thy  grace.'  '  O  Madam, 
wende  ye  that  he  were  dead  V  '  Yea,  truly,'  said  she, 
'  for  Guenelet  had  so  affirmed  it  over  all.'  '  Madam,' 
said  he, '  if  ye  saw  him,  what  would  ye  say  V  '  What 
should  I  say  1 '  said  she, '  never  erst  befell  me  so  great 
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joy  as  I  should  have !'  When  he  heard  all  this,  he 
for  dyde  no  more  his  speech,  and  took  a  cloth  and 
rubbed  his  visage,  and  anon  she  knew  him.  *Ah,' 
said  she, '  ye  be  Ponthus :  the  thing  in  the  world  that 
I  most  love  next  God  and  my  father,  and  ye  be  right 
welcome.'     Then  she  had  great  joy  and  haUed  him. 

^       '  Ah,  Madam,'  said  he,  '  I  have  great  joy  that  ye  be 

^  so  well  and  richly  married.'  And  he  said  it  for  to 
essay  her;  'and  my  sweet  love,'  said  she,  'speak 
never  thereof ;  for  I  shall  never  have  other  than  you, 
if  it  please  you  for  to  have  me ;  for  I  swear  to  you 

^  both  with  mouth  and  with  heart:  and  so  the  latter 
deed  standeth  for  nought,  for  the  first  oath  must  be 

I        holden.' " 

XIV. 

Another  version  of  this  curious  tradition  we  find  in 
the  '  Decameron'  of  Boccaccio  (Tenth  Day,  Novel 
IX.);  it  varies  considerably  from  the  preceding,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  abstract  :— 

Immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Crusades,  Saladin  and  two  of  his  nobles,  disguised  as 
merchants,  travelled  through  some  portion  of  Europe, 
I  and,  having  accidentally  met  with  Messer  Torello 
d'Istria,  were  entertained  by  him  with  an  hospitality 
alike  generous  and  magnificent.  Torello  afterwards 
joins  the  Crusaders,  and  desires  his  wife  to  remain 
single  a  year,  a  month,  and  a  day.  He  is  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Saracens,  and  becomes  falconer  to  Sala- 
din, by  whom  he  is  at  length  recognized,  and  ho- 
noured in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  former  conduct. 
He  sends  a  letter  for  his  relations  at  Pavia,  but  it 
never  arrives,  as  the  vessel  to  which  it  was  entrusted 
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suffers  shipwreck  Torello  learns  this  fact  only  three 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  enjoined  upon 
his  wife.  Saladin,  however,  assures  him  that  he  shall 
be  in  Pavia  at  the  appointed  time  ;  and  he  is  conveyed 
by  art-magic  through  the  air  whilst  sleeping  on  a 
magnificent  bed,  whose  splendours  are  detailed  with 
all  the  minuteness  of  an  upholsterer's  advertisement, 
and  deposited  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro,  greatly  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  holy  fathers.  The  Abbot, 
who  is  Torello's  uncle,  is  at  length  convinced  of  his 
nephew's  identity,  and  tells  him  that  his  wife  is  being 
forced  against  her  wish  into  a  second  marriage,  To- 
rello accompanies  his  uncle  to  the  marriage-feast,  and 
having  drunk  a  portion  of  a  cup  of  wine,  he  drops 
into  it  a  ring,  and,  on  pretence  of  it  being  customary 
in  his  own  country,  he  sends  the  half-emptied  wine- 
cup  for  the  bride  to  drink.  As  soon  as  she  sees  the 
ring,  she  recognizes  her  husband,  who  is  at  once  re- 
stored to  his  former  position. 

Manni  quotes  Vincenzio  Borghini  as  having  pointed 
out  that  this  novel  is  borrowed  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  tale  in  the  '  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,'  a  work  of 
unknown  authorship,  although  some  of  the  stories 
which  it  contains  have  been  attributed  to  Barbe- 
rino.^^  Manni,  as  usual,  appears  inclined  to  believe 
in  an  historical  foundation  for  the  narrative,  although, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  rejecting  its  magical  portion. 

XV. 

In  Dr.  Dasent's  'Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse,' 
we  have  a  charming  household  story,  of  which  we 
here  give  a  brief  abstract : — 

"  'Istoria  del  Decamerone,^  p.  601.    The  resemblance  is  however 
verT*  slight,  and  does  not  extend  to  our  legend. 
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Halvor  is  the  lazy  son  of  very  poor  parents,  who 
have  put  him  apprentice  to  several  trades,  but  he  has 
run  away  from  all  his  masters,  and  returned  home  to 
sit  in  the  ingle  and  poke  about  the  cinders.  At  last 
he  goes  to  sea,  and  at  the  first  place  where  the  »ship 
anchors  off  he  walks  again,  and  goes  through  a  de- 
lightful country,  until  at  dusk  he  comes  to  a  formid- 
able castle.  He  plucks  up  courage,  however ;  walks 
into  the  castle,  and  finds  there  a  beautiful  princess, 
who  assures  him  that  he  has  only  come  there  to  be 
eaten  by  an  immense  Troll  with  three  heads,  in  whose 
power  she  is.  The  princess,  however,  shows  him  a 
great  sword  which  hangs  upon  the  wall,  and  says  that 
if  he  can  wield  it  he  may  overcome  the  Troll.  He  is 
unable  to  wield  it,  so  she  gives  him  to  drink  out  of  a 
flask,  and  then  he  wields  the  sword  with  ease.  The 
instant  the  Troll  comes  in,  his  three  heads  disappear 
beneath  the  sturdy  strokes  of  young  Halvor;  the 
princess,  thus  rescued,  informs  him  that  she  has  two 
sisters  in  the  power  of  still  more  dreadful  Trolls. 
Halvor  rescues  these  two  in  like  manner,  and  then  he 
and  the  three  princesses  live  for  some  time  in  Soria 
Moria  castle,  where  he  had  rescued  the  youngest  and 
fairest  princess,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  desperately 
in  love.  Longing  to  see  his  parents  again,  the  prin- 
cesses present  him  with  a  ring  whose  virtues  are  such, 
that  when  he  wishes  himself  at  any  place,  he  is  there. 
Of  course  he  goes  home,  surprises  his  aged  father 
and  mother  and  all  the  neighbours,  and  surprises 
himself;  for,  wishing  to  present  the  three  princesses 
to  them,  they  instantly  appear.  It  was  an  evil  wish 
for  him,  however ;  for,  when  he  is  asleep,  th  e  fairest 
princess  removes  his  ring,  and  replaces  it  with  an- 
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other.  They  all  three  then  wish  themselves  back 
to  the  castle  again,  and  our  hero  is  left  all  alone. 
However,  by  the  assistance  of  seven-league  boots  and 
the  west  wind,  he  again  presents  himself,  ragged  and 
torn,  before  Soria  Moria  Castle,  where  feasting  and 
dancing  were  going  on ;  it  was  the  marriage-feast  of 
the  youngest  princess. 

"So  when  all,  as  was  right  and  fitting,  were  to 
drink  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  health,  and  wish 
them  luck ;  and  when  the  cupbearer  was  taking  drink 
to  them  all  again,  both  knights  and  squires,  last  of 
all  he  came  in  turn  to  Halvor.  He  drank  their 
health,  but  let  the  ring,  which  the  princess  had  put 
upon  his  finger  as  he  lay  by  the  lake,  fall  into  the 
glass,  and  bade  the  cupbearer  go  and  greet  the  bride, 
and  hand  her  the  glass. 

"  Then  uprose  the  princess  from  the  board  at  once. 

"'Who  is  most  worthy  to  have  one  of  us,'  she 
said,  *  he  that  has  set  us  free,  or  he  that  here  sits  by 
me  as  bridegroom  V 

"  Well,  they  all  said  there  could  be  but  one  voice    * 
and  will  as  to  that ;  and  when  Halvor  heard  that,  he 
wasn't  long  in  throwing  off  his  beggar's  rags,  and 
arraying  himself  as  bridegroom. 

"  'Ay,  ay ;  here  is  the  right  one  after  all,'  said 
the  youngest  princess  as  soon  as  she  saw  him ;  and  so 
she  tossed  the  other  out  of  the  window,  and  held  her 
wedding  with  Halvor." 


XVI. 


The  incidents  related  in  the  Saga  of  Frithiof  are 
supposed  to  have  occurred  "  previously  to  the  close 
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of  the  eighth  century  of  our  era,  though  they  were 
probably  not  transferred  from  the  oral  to  the  written 
circle  of  tradition  till  three  or  four  centuries  later." 

Frithiof  is  in  love  with  Ingebourg,  the  daughter  of 
the  dead  King  Bele.     Bele's  two  sons  are  envious  of 
Frithiof,  and  by  no  means  desirous  of  the  honour  of 
an  alliance  with  him ;  and  he  is  sent  to  the  Orkneys 
to  collect  tribute.     In  his  absence  they  are  threatened 
by  King  Eing,  but  the  matter  is  patched  up  by  giving 
him  Ingebourg  to  wife.     After  his  return  from  the 
Orkneys,  Frithiof  goes  into  exile,  and  at  last  visits 
the  court  of  Ring.     He  goes  alone,  but  appoints  a 
time  when  his  men  are  to  come  for  him.     "  Now  be- 
fore  he  arrived  thither,  took  he  over  all  his  other 
garments  a  great  broad  cloak,  which  was  altogether 
hairy :  two  staves  had  he  in  his  hands,  his  face  was  co- 
vered with  a  mask,  and  he  went  on  as  one  bowed  with 
years."     He  journeys  to  Ring's  hall,  and  is  received 
with  much  favour.     When  he  takes  his  cloak  off,  he 
is  seen  to  be  very  richly  dressed.     ''  Blood-red  became 
the  queen  when  she  saw  his  Arm  Ring  the  Good,  but 
then  would  she  not  exchange  one  single  word  with 
him."     This  ring  had   Frithiof  given  her  in  their 
wooing  days,  but  when  she  married  the  king  it  had 
been  left  with  her  brothers  to  be  returned  to  Fri- 
thiof.    On  one  occasion,  when  the  court  had  turned 
out  for  a  day  in  the  woods,  Frithiof  and  the  king 
were  left  by  themselves,  and  the  king  determined  to 
repose  in  the  greenwood.     Frithiof  counsels  him  to 
return  home,  but  he  determines  to  have  his  vrill. 
When  the  king  was  asleep,  Frithiof  drew  his  sword 
from  the  scabbard,  and  cast  it  away  from  him.     Ring 
says  to  him  on  awaking,  "Was  it  not  so,  Frithiof,  that 
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much  came  into  thy  mind,  but  was  well  resisted? 
Honour  and  regard  therefore  shalt  thou  now  have 
with  us,  for  immediately  knew  I  thee  that  very  first 
evening  when  thou  earnest  to  our  halls.  Not  soon 
shalt  thou  part  away  from  us.  Doubtless,  also, 
Cometh  something  great  to  befall  thee  here." 

But  when  the  winter  passed  away  came  the  time 
for  Frithiof  to  depart  with  his  men.  Ring  entreats 
him  to  stop  and  be  the  guardian  of  the  land,  but 
Frithiof  is  determined  to  go.  The  king  says  he 
must  then  repay  Frithiof,  and  sings, 

"  To  Frithiof  the  Famous 
My  fair  spouse  I  give, 
And  goods  that  I  have 
All  added  thereto." 

Frithiof  replies, 

"  Gifts  such  as  these  will  I 
Never  take  from  thee, 
Unless  King's  last  sickness  fall 
Fatal  and  fast." 

The  king  feels  that  his  race  is  nearly  run,  and  he 
appoints  Frithiof  to  be  the  ruler  of  his  kingdom,  and 
th«  guardian  of  his  children. 

"  Short  was  the  time  that  King  Ring  lay  on  his 
deathbed,  and  when  that  he  expired,  great  was  the 
mourning  and  lamentation  over  him  through  all  his 
kingdom."  Frithiof  and  fair  Ingebourg  were  then 
married,  and  "  thus  at  once  drank  they  the  funeral 
ale  of  King  Eing  and  the  wedding-feast  of  Frithiof 
and  Ingebourg."^^ 

XVII. 

The  collection  entitled, '  Katha  Sagit  Sagara,'  the 

"  Frithiof  s  Saga.    Translated  by  G.  Stephens.     StockhoLn,  1839. 
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Sea  of  Streams  of  Story,  was  composed  during  the 
twelfth  century  by  Somadeva  Bhatta,  who  "  worked 
up  the  tales  found  in  an  earlier  collection,  called  the 
'Vrihat  Katha,'  the  lengthened  story,  in  order  to 
amuse  his  mistress,  the  Queen  of  Cashmere."  The 
Sanskrit  text  has  been  published,  with  a  German 
translation  by  Brockhaus.^7  One  of  the  tales  in  this 
collection  bears  upon  our  subject.  The  following 
abstract  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
F.R.S. 

STORY   OF  VIDUSHAKA. 

King  Adityasena  marries  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
has  a  daughter.  Wishing  one  day  to  show  off  his 
horse  before  his  wife,  the  horse — who  is  a  god — 
carries  him  away,  and  does  not  bring  him  back  till 
night,  when  the  gates  are  shut,  and  he  takes  refuge 
in  a  cemetery,  wishing  to  enter  a  Brahminical  monas- 
tery. The  Brahmins  refuse  him,  till  Vidushaka,  one 
of  them,  sees  him,  receives  him,  and  watches  over 
him  with  the  magic  sword  he  had  earned  by  penance 
from  the  God  of  Fire,  and  which  comes  to  his  hand 
on  desire.  The  king,  on  reaching  bis  city  the  next 
day,  sends  for  Vidushaka,  makes  him  prime  minister, 
and  gives  him  a  thousand  villages,  which  he  shares 
with  the  Brahmins,  who,  becoming  rich,  quarrel,  and 
the  villages  go  to  ruin.  A  one-eyed  hunchback  ad- 
vises them  to  submit  to  the  one  among  them  who  will 
cut  off  the  noses  of  three  dead  hanging  robbers  at 
night.     They  are  all  afraid,  but  Vidushaka  under- 

^  Katha  Sara  Sagara.  Die  Mahrchensammlung  dea  Sri  Somadeva 
Bhatta,  aus  Kaschmir,  Sanskrit  und  Deutsch  herausgegeben  von  Dr. 
Hermann  Brockhaus.    Leipzig:  Brockhaus,  1839. 
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takes  it,  and  does  so ;  while  there,  he  sees  an  en- 
chanter, who  uses  a  dead  body  inhabited  by  a  Vetala 
as  a  horse,  and  Yidushaka  watches  him  as  he  gathers 
seven  mustard  seeds  from  the  body,  and  then  enters 
into  a  temple,  M'here  the  enchanter  offers  to  give  any 
sacrifice,  even  himself,  if  his  wishes  are  granted. 
The  daughter  of  King  Adityasena  is  named ;  the  en- 
chanter flies  to  her  room,  and  fetches  her,  but  Vidu- 
shaka  cuts  off  his  head  with  the  magic  sword.  A 
voice  from  the  temple  tells  him,  that  by  using  the 
mustard  seeds  he  can,  for  one  night,  travel  through 
the  air,  but  that  he  must  return  that  day  month. 
He  thus  takes  the  princess  home ;  she  will  not  let  him 
leave  in  the  night,  and  the  king  discovers  him  in  the 
morning ;  but,  on  verifying  his  story,  marries  him  to 
his  daughter. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  Vidushaka's  wife  reminds 
him  of  his  promise  to  go  to  the  temple.  He  goes 
there,  and  finds  Bhadra,  a  beautiful  Vidyadhari,  who 
marries  him;  but  being  informed  that  the  Vidyfi.- 
dharas  are  angry  with  her  on  account  of  her  marrying 
a  mortal,  gives  him  a  ring,  and  escapes  to  the  Siddhas, 
and  Vidushaka  is  left.  He  feigns  madness,  and  King 
Adityasena  lets  him  wander.  He  has  wondrous  ad- 
ventures; in  two  cases  he  passes  a  night  in  the 
chambers  of  women,  whose  husbands  have  been 
nightly  murdered,  and  finds  that  these  have  been 
killed  by  a  BAkshana,  whom  he  first  deprives  of  an 
arm  with  his  magic  sword,  and  then  reduces  to  be  his 
slave.  On  another  occasion  he  frees  a  ship,  which 
was  caught  in  a  giant's  leg,  for  which  he  was  to  have 
married  the  owner's  daughter,  who,  however,  cuts  the 
rope  that  bound  Vidushaka  while  he  dived,  and  runs 
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off.  By  help  of  the  Rakshana,  he  is  carried  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  where  Bhadrft  is  living  with 
the  Siddhas,  and  which  the  Eakshana  may  not  ascend. 
Here  some  maidens  come  to  draw  water.  He  asks 
for  whom?  and  is  told  Bhadra.  One  asks  him  to 
help  her  with  the  vase  on  to  her  shoulder.  He 
drops  his  ring  into  the  vessel.  This  falls  out  before 
Bhadrd,  who  recognizes  her  husband,  embraces  him, 
for  his  sake  renounces  her  state  of  Vidyddhari,  and 
leaves  with  him.  He  mounts  with  her  on  the  back 
of  the  Eakshana,  picks  up  the  three  other  women, 
returns  with  them  all  to  King  Adityasena,  who  re- 
ceives him,  gives  him  his  first  wife  again,  and  half 
his  kingdom,  and  Vidushaka  lives  "  long  and  happily 
with  his  wives,  who,  contented  and  happy,  banished 
jealousy  from  among  them." 

Thus  have  we  traced  this  ancient  legend  through 
many  lands,  and  seen  the  various  forms  which  it  has 
assumed,  now  descending  into  rude  ballad,  destitute 
alike  of  metre  and  poetry,  and  now  again,  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  singer,  becoming  melody  immortal. 
Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Britain,  and  India, 
have  each  their  varying  versions  of  this  antique  tra-. 
dition,  and,  no  doubt,  inquiry  would  produce  a  similar 
history  for  many  of  those  curious  legends  which  serve 
to  wile  away  the  dulness  of  the  winter  nights  around 
the  peasant's  household  fire.^^ — William  E.  A.  Axon. 

"  Some  portions  of  this  essay  originally  appeared  in  *  The  Reliquary,' 
Tols.  viii.  and  x.  I  have  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance  I 
have  received  from  J.  W.  Bone,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Alexander  John  Ellis, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Cred- 
land. 
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XXIII.— ON  A  SICILIAN  OBJECT,  PROBABLY 

A  WEIGHT. 

(Bead  23rd  March,  1870.) 

There  was,  throughout  the  Greek  world,  local  wor- 
ship, of  which  written  records  tell  us  little  or  no- 
thing, and  which  at  present  has  no  place  in  Greek 
mythology  understood  as  a  system.  Anything  tending 
to  illustrate  this  difficult  subject  is  not  alone  mytho- 
logically  important,  but  may  also  throw  light  on 
primitive  history. 

Sicily  is  peculiarly  rich  in  local  worship.  The  coins 
attest  the  number  of  its  sacred  rivers,  besides  the 
famous  Lake  Camarina  and  the  Fountain  Arethusa, 
each  one  of  which  was  honoured  as  a  divinity,  and 
thus  had  its  place  in  mythology. 

One  of  the  most  important  native  divinities  of 
Sicily  was  Adranos  (Silius  Italicus  makes  the  penul- 
timate long),  worshipped  throughout  the  island,  and 
having  a  splendid  temple  on  the  southern  slope  of 
JEtna.  This  temple  was  probably  older  than  the  city 
Adranos,  founded  by  Dionysius  the  Elder  (Diod.  xiv. 
37),  in  which  it  stood,  and  by  which  the  river  Adranos 
flowed  down  from  the  mountain.  In  this  principal 
temple  were  kept  many  sacred  dogs,  larger  than  the 
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Molossian  kind,  which  guarded  it  and  guided  visitors 
along  the  hill.  The  facts  have  been  collected  by 
Welcker  ('  Gotterlehre '). 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  a 
curious  piece  of  marble,  probably  a  weight,  belonging 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Corlett,  a  merchant  of  Alexandria. 
It  may  be  thus  described.  The  form  is  that  of  a 
very  thick  coin.  On  the  obverse  is  the  inscription 
AAPANOY,  "  of  Adranos,"  and  a  bearded  and  helmeted 
head,  to  the  left;  on  the  reverse,  AH  MO,  and  a  dol- 
phin, to  the  right.  The  weight  is  675  grains.  I  have 
no  further  clue  to  the  place  of  discovery  than  that  the 
object  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Corlett's  family, 
at  Malta,  many  years  ago. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  that  of  authenticity. 
The  points  on  the  unfavourable  side  are  a  certain 
grotesqueness  in  the  style  of  the  head,  and  the  fact 
that  on  Attic  weights,  from  Greece,  the  dolphin  is  the 
symbol  of  the  mina  weight;  and,  further,  that  on 
these  weights  the  word  AEMO  (iiHMO)  indicates  the 
Solonian  system.  The  weight  should  therefore  be  of 
7171  to  5500  grains,  which  are  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  the  Solonian  mina  from  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War  to  the  age  of  Augustus.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  combination  of  the  types  of  two  different 
coins  connected  with  Adranos,  both  rare,  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  divinity  very  seldom  portrayed  on  monu- 
ments, the  correct  spelling  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the 
weight,  which  singularly  coincides  with  that  of  the 
largest  Sicilian  copper  coin  current  for  a  long  period, 
all  tell  in  favour  of  authenticity.  Of  course,  the  latter 
facts  would  be  valueless  were  there  no  means  of  ex- 
plaining the  occurrence  of  the  Attic  type  and  inscrip- 
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tion.  The  dolphin  occurs  as  the  reverse-type  of  a 
coin  of  the  town  Adranos,  described  by  Torremuzza 
(Auct.  Tab.  I.  2). 

The  word  AH  MO  would  merely  mean  that  this  was 
the  popular  weight.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  notice 
that  the  weight  of  this  object  being  equal  to  that  of 
the  heaviest  Sicilian  copper  coin,  which  was  equal  to 
an  ew,  does  represent  a  pound,  though  not  the  Greek 
one. 

And,  now,  as  to  the  representation  and  character  of 
Adranos.  Welcker  raises  two  difficulties.  He  cites 
the  coin  of  the  Mamertines  with  the  same  obverse  as 
this  object,  and  a  dog  on  the  reverse ;  and  he  thinks 
the  helmet  must  be  misunderstood,  and  believes  the 
dog  excludes  the  idea  of  Ares,  suggested  by  Visconti 
in  another  case. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  coin  of  the 
Mamertines  bears  a  helmeted  head ;  and  so  far  from 
there  being  any  confusion  with  Ares,  the  head  of  the 
latter  is  seen  with  his  name  in  the  same  coinage, 
though  he  is  both  beardless  and  bare-headed,  as  if  in 
contrast  to  the  bearded  and  helmeted  Adranos. 

It  seems,  also,  that  Welcker  has  failed  to  see  the 
point  of  the  reverence  for  sacred  dogs  in  the  temple 
of  Adranos.  In  Sicily  dogs  occur  as  sacred  animals 
on  coins  of  Motya,  Panormus,  and  Segesta,  besides 
the  Mamertines.  In  the  case  of  Segesta,  the  dog  is 
distinctly  connected  with  the  myth  of  the  change  of 
the  river  Crimissus  into  the  form  of  a  dog.  Out  of 
Sicily  I  can  recall  nothing  but  the  Lycus  or  Wolf- 
river  of  Syria,  now  the  Nahr-el-kelb,  or  Dog  River. 

But  not  only  is  the  dog  a  symbol  of  a  river ;  we 
also  know  that  a  river  of  the  same  name  as  the 
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divinity  Adranos  and  the  city  flowed  by  the  latter. 
To  complete  the  probability  of  this  explanation,  there 
is  nothing  required  but  a  probable  etymology. 
Throughout  Europe  there  are  a  number  of  rivers 
which  seem  to  take  their  names  from  the  Sanskrit 
dru^  to  run,  flow,  whence  dravanti^  a  river,  or  else  from 
a  common  source.  Druentia,  Druna,  Adur  may  surely 
be  connected  with  Adranos. 

In  this  attempt  to  throw  light  on  a  local  myth,  I 
am  unwilling  to  be  supposed  to  have  in  view  a  com- 
plete explanation.  The  more  I  study  the  local  wor- 
ship of  the  Greek  world,  the  more  persuaded  am  I 
that  it  partly  at  least  belongs  to  older  systems  than 
the  mythology  of  the  Homeric  age,  and  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  what  was  older  has  been  far  more  due 
to  the  tenacity  of  local  superstition  than  to  any  readi- 
ness to  fit  into  a  system  which  was  different,  if  not 
repugnant.  Thus,  though  I  look,  on  the  one  hand, 
at  Adranos  as  he  became  a  part  of  Hellenic  mythology, 
on  the  other,  I  am  disposed  to  refer  him  in  origin  to 
the  worship  of  the  old  Sicilian  race,  such  as  it  was  in 
the  days  before  Dorian  and  Achaean  colonization, 
when  it  contributed  its  contingent  to  the  great  wan- 
dering piratical  confederacy  that  broke  the  power  of 
Egypt  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  the  time  in  which 
tradition  or  mythology  places  the  rule  of  Minos. 

Eeginald  Stuart  Poole. 
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Adbakos,  famous  Sicilian  deity,  whose  chief  temple  was  on  southern 
slope  of  ^tna,  476. 

,  worship  of,  probably  refers  to  the  period  of  the  Sicilian 
vases,  before  the  Dorian  and  Achaean  colonization,  479. 

,  in  Temple  of,  many  sacred  dogs  were  kept,  476. 

-,  city  of,  on  river  of  same  name,  founded  by  Dionysius  the 


Elder,  476. 
Alexandria,  not  the  leat  of  any  of  the  Egyptian  synods :   these  more 

frequently  held  at  Memphis  or  Canopus,  362. 
Alchin,  Mr.,  Index  by,  to  the  Begisters  at  Winchester,  now  of  easy 

access,  215. 
Alsop,  Thomas,  is  severely  handled  in  a  lampoon  written  by  Moultrie, 

113. 
■  ,  edits  "  The  Letters,  Conversations,  and  S>ecollections 

of  S.  T.  Coleridge  "  with  more  than  average  ability,  114. 

,  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  Coleridge  was  not  an 


Orthodox  Christian,  114, 

-,  Moultrie's  anger  against,  chiefly  caused  by  the  fact 


that  he  (Alsop)  was  a  Socialist  like  Bobert  Owen,  114. 

Amenoph  lY.,  name  of,  recognizable  on  slabs  of  Disk  Worshippers 
excavated  by  L.  Horner,  200. 

Arundel,  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of,  notice  in  Episcopal  Eegister  of  Chichester 
of  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  about  hunt- 
ing deer  in  the  Bishop's  chase,  a.d.  1292,  252. 

Ass'-head,  in  connection  with  Jewish  and  Christian  ceremonies,  various 
stories  about,  32-33. 

,  drawing  of,  noticed  in  many  different  books,  39-41. 

Athos,  Mount,  termed  "Ayiov  "Opos  or  Uavayia  (Panagia),  from  the 
Evangelizing  labours  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  18. 

■  ,  the  monastery  of  Pantocrator  at,  built  by  John,  brother 

of  Alexius  Conmenus,  89. 

■  ,  the  Monks  of,  eminently  given  to  hospitality,  89. 

,  severe  character  of  the  ordinary  service  at,  92-95. 
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AihoB,  Mount,  President  of  Council  at,  strongly  in  fayour  of  union 
between  the  Eastern  and  Church  of  England,  97. 

,  ascent  of  cone  and  magnificent  view  thence,  99-101. 

Axon.  W.  E.  A.,  "  The  Legend  of  the  Disguised  Knight,"  440-475. 

Bbamokt,  J.  W.,  Fell.  Trin.  Coll.  Cambr.,  "A Visit  to  Mount  Athos," 

87-101. 
Bacon,  Lord,  the  admirable  gift  of  language  of,  probably  led  to  the 

supposed  likeness  between  him  and  Shakspeare,  ?90. 
Ben-Ghazi,  the  modem  name  of. the  Euesperides,  Kesperides,   or 

Hesperis  of  the  early  writers,  137. 
■  ,  Mr.  Wherry  obtains  vases  thence,  now  in  the  British 

Museum,  138. 

-,  M.  Yattier  de  Bourville  obtains  many  vases  thence,  noW 


in  the  Louvre,  138. 

,  character  and  nature  of  the  tombs  there,  139. 


Berenice,  the  queen  of  virgins,  statue  of,  with  peculiar  crown,  355. 
Birch,  S.,  "  On  Bhampsinitus,  and  the  game  of  draughts,"  256-270. 

■  ,  "  On  the  Trilingual  Liscription  of  San*  (decree  of  Canopus)," 

349-395. 
Blackett,  Sir  W.  Wentworth,  of  Bretton  Hall,  curious  legend  of,  453. 
Boccaccio,  Decameron  of  the  Tenth  Day,  467. 

Books,  often  a  legacy  by  canons  and  dignitaries  to  cathedrals,  etc.,  74. 
Broche,  a  spit  in  a.d.  1322,  denoted  a  jewel  in  1263,  probably  because 

the  latter  was  fastened  by  a  spit- like  tongue,  9. 

Cjssab,  Julius,  reform  of  Boman  Calendar  by,  B.C.  46,  took  place  soon 
after  his  conquest  of  Alexandria,  368. 

Camirus,  design  on  lecythus  from,  unique  among  vase  pictures,  434. 

CaryaB,  capital  of  Mount  Athos,  a  town  unique  in  the  world,  as  its 
whole  population  are  males,  95. 

— — ,  the  synod  of  Mount  Athos  sits  at  it,  96. 

— ,  Protaton,  the  name  of  the  Church  at,  apparently  the  link 
between  Roman  and  Gothic  work,  98. 

Cathedral  Muniment-Chambers,  contain,  among  the  episcopal  registers, 
rich  stores  of  new  information,  245. 

Cathedrals,  the  history  of,  to  be  sought  in  the  episcopal  registers,  246. 

Caricature,  Egyptian,  in  British  Museum,  represents  animals  perform- 
ing human  actions,  playing  at  draughts,  etc.,  259. 

Cecilia,   St.,  drama  on  legend  of,   composed    in    1581  by  Antonio 
Spezzani,  44. 

,  belongs  to  the  later  period  of  Mystery,  4A^ 

Cene  is  senna,  6.     Hence — 

"  What  rhubarb,  cene,  or  what  purgative  drug 
Will  scour  these  English  hence  ?'* — *  Macbeth,'  act  v. 
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Chess-board,  the  Egyptian,  had  thirty  squares  in  it,  black  and  white, 

258. 

,  mythically,  represented  the  days  and  nights 

of  the  half  month,  259. 
■  ,  one  in  the  collection  of  the  Lonyre  at  Paris, 


268. 
Chichester,  Episcopal  Registers  of,  contain  a  brief  of  the  king,  for  the 

first  time  in  English,  in  1478,  251. 
Cnossns,  the  capital  of  Ancient  Crete,  supposed  to  haye  been  built  by 

Minos,  15. 
Coins,  Cretan,  female  head  on  some  of  them,  probably  either  Juno  or 

Ariadne,  19. 

,  yarious  meanings  giyen  to  the  word  nOAX02  occurring  on  some 

of  them,  16. 
Coleridge,  Eey.  Derwent,  suggests  that  Mr.  Green  used  some  of  S.  T. 

Coleridge's  MSS.,  etc.,  as  raw  materials  for  his  own  compilation, 

116. 
,  S.  T.,  his  life  one  of  schemes  partly  elaborated  and  aban- 
doned ;  of  resolutions  taken  and  never  fulfilled,  102. 

-,  only  edifying  to  his  successors  as  a  terrible  and  de- 


plorable warning,  102. 

>,  elected  a  Eoyal  Associate  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 


Literature  in  1824,  103. 

•,  not  likely  that  any  large  work  of  his  shoidd  haye 


remained  long  a  private  possession,  103. 

',  most  of  his  printed  works  published  during  his  life- 


time, 105. 

',  much  of  his  manuscript  materials  lefb  unpublished  at 


his  death,  105. 

',  after  his  death,  his  representatiyes  gathered  together 


a  quantity  of  notes,  fragments,  etc.,  and  published  them,  105. 

-,  many  MS.  works  of  his  of  considerable  size  and 


importance  known  to  be  still  extant  in  private  collections,  107. 
■      ,  works  that*  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  engaged 


upon,  116, 

-,  peculiar  character  of  his  proposed  treatise  entitled 


•  Logosophia,*  1 17-126. 

. — ,  notices  about  his  supposed  work  on  *  Logic,'  125-127. 
— — ,  doubtful  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  this  work  on 


'Logic,' 127. 

-,  difficulties  about  the  existence  of  a  separate  treatise 


by  him  called  *  Assertion  of  Religion,'  128-129. 

-,  shorthand  notes  of  his  '  Lectures  on  the  History  of 


Philosophy,'  formerly  in  the  hands  of  Joseph  Henry  Green,  130. 
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Coleridge,  S.  T.,  twenty-three  miscellaneoiis  notes  by,  called  by  the 
quaint  title  of  '  Fly-catchera/  131. 

,  many  unpublished  '  Marginalia  *  of  his  still  known  to 
exist,  133. 

-,  his  will  Tests  in  Joseph  Henry  Green  absolute  discre- 


tion to  publish  or  withhold  from  the  press  any  of  his  writings,  134 
>,  the  family  of,  without  excuse  if  they  do  not  publish 


the  most  important  of  his  unpublished  MSS.,  134. 

,  claimed  to  be  the  founder  of  a  school  of  Philosophy, 


406. 

-,  the  philosophy  found  in  one  of  his  works  is  wholly  a 


translation  from  Schelling,  406. 

•,  various  criticisms  on  his  literary  character  by  Arch- 


deacon Hare,   Professor   Ferrier,   Sara  Coleridge,  and   Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  408. 

and  De  Quincey,  names  inseparably  linked  together 


by  literature,  opium,  and  biography,  409. 

-,  an  essayist  and  poet,  and  therefore  open  to  the 


temptation  of  improving  on  a  passage  he  cites,  410. 

-,  his  habit  to  fill  his  common-place  books  not  merely 


with  extracts  but  **  tessellations,"  414. 

•,  letter,  professedly  written  by  a  friend,  but,  ob- 


viously, by  himself,  415. 

,  in  early  life  an  Unitarian,  after  1800,  a  Trinitarian, 


423. 

-,  letter  to  Mr.  Alsop,  January,  1821,  mentioning,  inter 


alia,  four  projected  works,  which  he  had  then  only  to  transcribe,  425. 
Constantinople,  Emperor  of,  comes  to  England  in  1400  to  seek  the 

King's  help  against  Turks  and  Infidels,  248. 
Cosimo,  Pietro,  a  painter,  devised  a  spectacle  called  "  The  Triumph  of 

Death,*'  enacted  at  the  Carnival  of  Florence  in  1510,  46. 
Coxe,  W.  H.,  "  On  the  Cylinder  of  Ilgi,  king  of  Chaldsea,"  324p-328. 
Crucifixion,  sketch  of  the  drawing  of,  on  the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the 

CsBsars,  on  Mount  Aventine,  in  Mr.  Weld's  work,  entitled,  "  Last 

Winter  in  Eome,"  26. 
— ,  date  of  the  drawing  of  the  caricature  of  (probably  by  a 

Boman  soldier)  supposed  to  be  that  of  Septimius  Severus,  27. 

-,  detailed  account,  by  Padre  Garrucci,  of  the  discovery  of 


the  drawing  of,  30. 

— — ,  drawing  of,  now  preserved  in  the  Eoman  College,  31. 

,  figure  of  Christ  in  drawing  of,  with  the  head  of  an  ass. 


32. 

•,  drawing  of,  various  meanings  given  to  Greek  inscriptions 


adjoining  it,  34. 
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Cmcifixion,  drawing  of,  probable  origin  in  the  story  fabricated  by 

Apion  and  answered  by  Josephus,  42. 
"  Curate,"  this  term,  as  the  assistant  to  an  incumbent,  not  older  than 

the  sixteenth  century,  253. 
Cylinders,  Assyrian,  the  largest,  probably  those  of  persons  of  high  or 

royal  rank,  326. 
Cylinder  of  Bgi,  the  original  designs,  from  which  this  and  similar 

cylinders    must    have  been   taken,  of  a  very  great  antiquity, 

328. 
Cyrenaica,  the  only  part  of  Africa  colonized  by  the  Greeks  while 

independent,  136. 
,  tombs  of,  show  the  preference  of  burying  over  burning  in 

this  Greek  province,  161. 

-,  tombs  of  women  in,  shown  by  the  presence  of  much  imitation 


jewellery,  163. 

-,  tombs  of  children,  detected  by  the  presence  of  jointed  dolls 


of  terra-cotta,  163. 

-,  tombs  of  men  in,  shown  by  the  presenC/O  of  bronze  strigils. 


iron  swords,  etc.,  163. 

-,  painted  vases  of,  generally  of  the  period  of  the  decadetiee. 


165. 

ft 

,  detailed  description  of  vases  found  by  Mr.  Dennis  in,  166-182. 

,  some  of  the  vases  from,  show  an  affected  archaism,  166. 

-,  vase  from,  with  the  name  of  the  Archon  Polyzelus,  with 


the  date  of  B.C.  367,  168. 

,  vase  from,  bearing  the  name  of  the  maker,  Kittos,  170. 

,  vase  from,  with  group  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  172. 

-,  vase  from,  with  name  of  the  Archon  Euthycritus,  B.C.  328, 


176. 

-,  Fanathenaic  vases  found  there,  the  prizes  of  victors  in  the 


annual  games  at  Athens,  177. 

,  vase  from,  with  name  of  the  Archon  Nicocrates,  B.C.  333, 177. 

',  vase  from,  procured    by  Mr.  Dennis,  with    subject    of 


Hercules  in  the  garden  df  the  Hesperides,  181. 
Cyrene,  the  position  of  it,  very  striking,  141. 
— - — ,  Necropolis  of,  very  imposing  from  the  number  and  grandeur 

of  its  tombs,  142. 
— — ,  peculiar  character  of  its  tombs,  many  of  which  have  been 


excavated  by  Beechey,  Smith,  and  Porcher,  141. 

—  and  Barca,  celebrated  for  their  chariots,  179. 

— ,  according  to  Pindar,  a  beautiful  city  celebrated  for  the  prizes 

she  obtained  in  the  public  games,  179. 

— ,  gold  coin  thence,  procured  by  Mr.  Dennis,  bearing  the  name 


of  e€V(l>l8€Vi  ,  180. 
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Dasbnt,  Dr.,  story  from  liis  "  Popolar  Tales  from  the  Norse,"  468. 
Dates,  difference  of  twenty  years  between  the  Biblical  and  the  Assyrian 

chronology  for  the  accession  of  Jehu,  338. 
David,  Sling,  extends  the  empire  of  Israel  to  the  Enphrates,  330. 
Dead,  Book  of  the,  several  chapters  in,  refer  to  the  Disk- Worship,  208. 
Dendera,  the  Zodiac  of,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  376. 
Dennis,  O.,  "  On  recent  Excavations  in  the  Greek  -Cemeteries  of  the 
Cyrenaioa,"  135-182. 

,  makes  explorations  on  four  different  sites  of  the  Cyr^iaica, 
.  136. 

',  makes  a  tour  along  the  coast  of  the  Cyrenaica,  140-144. 


Disk- Worship,  predominant  under  the  princes  immediately  succeeding 
Amenoph  III.,  207. 

,  probably,  nothing  else  but  a  mere  development  of  pre- 

existent  ideas,  207. 
Disk- Worshippers,  names  and  honorific  titles  of,  found  on  slabs  exca- 
vated by  L.  Horner,  200. 

,  peculiar  contour  of  face  recognizable  on  slab  found 
during  excavations  of  L.  Homer,  203. 

',  monuments  of,  carved  in  the  limestone  of  the  Acropolis 


of  modem  Cairo,  204. 

-,  rule  of,  must  be  intercalated  between  the  most  pro- 


sperous periods  of  the  native  history,  205. 

-,  now  certain  that  this  race  lived  at  Memphis  as  well  as 


near  Soleb,  205. 

-,  probably  attempt  the  abolition  of  an  ancient  cult,  and 


specially  that  of  the  Ammon  worship,  206. 

-,  inaugurate  a  new  worship,  a  new  article  of  faith,  and  a 


new  rite,  viz .  the  adoration  of  Solar  Disk,  206. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  legend  about,  449. 
Draughtsmen,  Egyptian,  in  ivory,  wood,  porcelain  and  glass,  are  found 

in  European  Museums,  260 

Eclipse,  Solar,  in  B.C.  763,  341. 

Eponyms  of  Assyria,  list  of,  from  B.C.  892  to  B.C.  666,  341. 

Eschenbach,  Wolfram  von,  author  of  '*  Sir  Percival "  (the  Quest  of  the 

Graal),  and  of  other  romances,  462. 
Estmere,  King,  a  story  of  considerable  antiquity,  preserved  in  Percy's 

'  S^liques,'  449. 
Euergetes  and  Berenice,  called  the  Theoi  Adelphoi,  or  Brethren-Grods, 

361. 
Euergetes,  conquest  of  Asia  by  his  arms,  provoked  by  the  murder  of 

his  sister  Berenice  by  Laodice,  358. 
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FiLBBBT  Nats,  from  St.  Philibert,  a  district  in  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany, 5. 

Fletcher,  John,  probably  wrote  the  greater  part  of  "  The  Life  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,"  281. 

Fleur  de  lys,  probably  derived  from  **  Flos  deliciarum"  fleur  de  luce, 
5. 

Foil  is  simply  folium,  hence  tin-foil,  12. 

Fostat,  built  by  order  of  the  Khalif  Omar  on  the  destruction  by  him 
of  Memphis,  212. 

Frithiof,  Saga  of,  story  of  Frithiof  and  Ingebourg  in,  471. 

Gaebucci,  Padek,  picture  published  by,  of  a  drawing  of  a  Labyrinth 

at  Pompeii,  23. 

■,  doubt  whether  correct  in   supposing  the   figure 

standing  by  the  side  of  the  crucifix  is  in  the  act  of  worship.  35. 
Gold  plate,  with  dedication  of  a  temple  of  Osiris  by  Ptolemy,  Euer- 

getes,  and  Berenice,  found  on  the  site,  in  1818,  361. 
Greek  world  in,  many  local  worships  of  which  scarcely  any  written 

records  have  been  preserved,  476. 
Green,  Joseph  Henry,  furnishes  facts  about  Coleridge's  unpublished 

MSS.,  108. 
■ ,  publishes  what  he  believed  to  be  a  digest  of 

Coleridge's  Philosophy,  109. 

',  his  *  Spiritual  Philosophy '  of  Coleridge,  con- 


sists of  extracts  &om  other  men's  writings,  tacked  together  with  a 
few  flimsy  notes,  110. 

',  dies  before  the  completion  of  his  '  Spiritual 


Philosophy,'  111. 

-,  allows    MSS.  of  Coleridge    to   remain  un- 


edited that  he  may  compile  in  their  place  his  '  Spiritual  Philo- 
sophy,' 112. 

.,  will  not  part  with  MSS.  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  for 


another  to  edit,  nor  will  do  the  work  himself,  124. 

•,  had  his  own  work  to  complete  and  wanted 


some  of  Coleridge's  valuable  materials  to  stufi*  it  out,  125. 
Gun,  i»e.  gyn,  connected  with  ingenium  as  ars  with  artillery,  3. 

Hades,  in  the  Greek,  the  Shades  play  at  Tali  or  Xnuckle-bones,  266. 
Hazael,  possibly  a  second  Hazael  and  a  second  Benhadad,  who  might 

have  been  contemporary  with  Jehu,  339. 
Heldenbuch,  or  *  Book  of  Heroes,*  attributed  to  the  compilation  of 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  462. 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  story  of,  461. 
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Heracleium,  the  Greek  town  of,  bears  in  the  Hieroglyphics  the  name 

of  Akar-brami,  its  Egyptian  appellation,  390. 
Hereward,  story  of,  as  given  by  Mr.  Wright,  447. 
Hermes,  statue  of,  from  the  rains  of  Canopus,  now  in  British  Mtueimi, 

363. 
Herodotus  expels  Lygdamis  the  Tyrant,  and  joins  as  a  volunteer  the 

Athenian  colony  of  Thurium,  194. 
Hesperides,  or  Euesperides,  named  by  the  Ptolemies,  Berenice,  the 

presumed  site  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  137. 
Heuzey,  M.,  *  Mission  Arch^ologique  de  Mac^doine,'  435. 
,  stelS  found  by,  at  Larissa,  with  subject  of  the  Dioscuri, 

no  doubt  dedicated  for  an  Agonistic  triumph,  436. 
Hincks,  Dr.,  and  Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson,   discovered    independently, 

seventeen  years  ago,  the  name  of  "  Jehu,  son  of  Omri,"  on  the 

black  obelisk  from  Nimrud,  329. 
Hog,  a  sheep  of  one  year  old  ;  one  of  three  years,  a  hogstere ;  hogget 

still  used  in  Sussex,  4. 
Hogg,  J.,  *^  On  some  Coins  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,"  15-24. 

, "  On  a  profane  Stylograph  of  the  Crucifixion  at  Bome," 

25-43. 
Horn,  King,  romance  of,  a  very  curious  relic  of  medieeval  literature,  442. 

■  ,  story  of,  as  published  in  Early  English  Text  Society,  443. 

■  ,  three  distinct  versions,  two  English,  one  French,  442. 

,  the  French  version  of,  probably  a  paraphrase  of  the  earlier 

English  one,  442. 

',  the  number  of  German  names  still  remaining  in,  shows 


clearly  its  origin,  442. 

-,  story  of  his  love  with  Eiminhild,  443. 


Homer,  L.,  makes  excavations  and  borings  to  determine  depth  of  mud 

in  Nile  Valley,  and  the  rate  of  its  increase,  197. 

,  excavations  by,  chiefly  made  near  Mit-Eaheneh,  199. 

Howitt,  W.,  erroneous  summary  by,  of  what  Coleridge  really  aocom* 

plished,  423. 
Hutton,  Dr.,  notes  from  various  Episcopal  Eegisters  in  the  British 

Museum,  246. 

Ilgi,  son  of  XJrukh,  the  earliest  known  king  of  Chaldsa,  325. 

Ilgi,  subject  on  Cylinder  of,  not  unconmion;   the  Deity,  probably 
Beltis,  327. 

Ingleby,  C.  Mansfield,  LL.D.,  "  Some  account  of  an  Italian  miracle- 
play  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  legend  of  St.  Cecilia,"  44-67. 

,  "  On  the  unpublished  MSS.  of  Samuel 

Taylor  Coleridge,"  102-134. 

"  On  some  traces  of  the  authorship  of 


the  works  attributed  to  Shakespeare,'*  271-302. 
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Ingleby,  C.  Mansfield,  LL.D.,  *'  On  some  points  connected  with  the 
philosophy  of  Coleridge,"  396-433. 

Ink,  the  first  syllable  of  "  Encaustum"  2. 

Inscriptions,  new,  from  fragments  of  winged  bulls  and  slabs  from  centre 
palace  Nimrud,  give  history  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
first  years  of  Shalmanezer,  336. 

Isis,  the  day  of  the  rising  of  the  star  of,  fixed  for  the  festival  in  honour 
of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  358. 

Israel,  Empire  of,  rivalled  Assyria  in  power,  owing  to  the  conquests 
of  David,  331. 

Jehu,  son  of  Omri,  gives  tribute  to  Shalmanezer  II.,  on  black  obelisk 
from  Nimrud,  329. 

,  list  of  tribute  frojn,  on  the  black  obelisk,  336. 

Jonson,  Ben,  testimony  by  him  to  Shakespeare,  299-300. 

Kjltha  Sagit  Sagaba,  story  of  VidAshaka,  preserved  in,  473. 
Kikellia,  festivals  so  called,  celebrated  in  the  month  Choiak,  366. 
Knight,  Disguised,  the  incident  of  the,  occurs  twice  in  the  story  of 

King  Horn,  445.  ' 

Labybinth,  in  drawing  from  Pompeii,  very  like  those  on  the  Cretan 

coins,  23. 
Lake,  Sir  Francis,  legend  of,  from  Jewitt's  Ballads  of  Derbyshire, 

457. 
{\^Q  Cretan  one,  probably  an  imitation  of  the  earlier  and 

more  famous  one  near  Lake  Moeris  in  Egypt,  23. 

Leonards!  St.,  Eectory  of,  near  Hastings,  long  since  under  the  sea ; 
noticed  in  the  Episcopal  Eegisters  of  Chichester,  248. 

Lepsius,  Prof,  discovery  by,  of  a  new  Trilingual  Tablet  at  San,  re- 
sembling, but  more  extensive  than,  the  Rosetta  Stone,  349. 

Libraries,  Mediseval,  interesting  for  prices  of  books  recorded  therein, 

70,  etc. 

Lollards  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  mandate  against,  noticed  in  Episco- 
pal Eegisters  of  Chichester,  249. 

Lygdamis,  Inscription  of,  first  published  by  C.  T.  Newton,  in  *  History 
of  Discoveries,'  vol  i.  pi.  85 ;  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  671,  subsequently 
by  Kirchhoff  and  Sauppe,  184. 

. . ,  contains  a  law  made  by  the  people  of  Hali- 

carnassus  and  Salmacis,  with  reference  to  the  ownership  of  certain 

real  property,  185. 

— ,  in  Ionic  dialect,  though  Halicamassus  was  a 


Dorian  settlement,  185. 

,  views  of  Sauppe  and  Kirchhoff,  with  refer- 

1    *  ^  <\fV     ^. 


ence  to  its  interpretation,  193.' 
VOL.  IX.  2  K 
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LygdamiB,  Inscription  of,  of  great  valae  as  a  specimen  of  Greek  Falseo- 

graphy,  196. 

,  date  of,  approximatiyely  fixed,  196. 
Lygdamis,  the  Tyrant,  probably  the  Kuler  of  Halicarnassus,  said  to 

have  been  exx>elled  by  Herodotus,  185. 
Lygdamis,  date  of  his  expulsion,  probably  later  than  that  given  by 

Clinton,  195. 

Mab's  Cross,  and  the  legend  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bradshaighs 

of  Haighhall,  451. 
Mail  (for  trunk),  leathern  bags  slung  over  horses,  as  early  as  1322, 

hence  "'  mail "  coach,  10. 
Marsa  Sousah,  the  ancient  Apollonia,  and  the  Port  of  Cyrene,  144. 
Mary,  the  Virgin  (according  to  the  legend),  preaches  at  Moimt  Athos, 

and  evangelizes  the  land,  88-89. 
Materials,  etc.,  price  of,  classified  from  Mr.  Hunter's  MS.  collections 

in  British  Museum,  2-14. 
Merdj,  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Barca, 

140. 
Minotaur,  derivation  of  this  fabulous  monster  from  statues  of  the  God 

Apis-Osiris,  22. 
Mit-Baheneh,  the  earliest  signs  of  its  inhabitants,  perhaps  5000  years 

ago,  212. 
,  the  original  surface-ground  of,  appears  to'  have  been 

about  12  feet  and  a  half  below  the  present,  211. 
Monuments,  the  base-line  of  the  earliest,  in  the  Nile  Valley,  represents 

the  level  of  the  spot  when  erected,  210. 
Moringer,  the  Noble,  ballad  of,  translated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in^  1819, 

467. 

,  said  to  have  been  extracted  from  a  MS.  of  Nico- 

laus  Thomasin,  chaplain  of  St.  Leonard  in  Weisenhom,  460. 
Mugbeir,  bricks  found  at,  show  that  the  titles  on  the  Cylinder  are 

those  of  Ilgi,  son  of  Urukh,  326. 
Mystery,  earlier  form  of,  either  without  action  or  with  action  wholly 

progressive,  45. 
— — — ,  later  form  of,  always  with  action,  in  the  main,  retrospec- 
tively, imparted  to  the  audience,  45. 

-,  intentionally,  assimilated  to  Greek  tragedy,  45. 


-,  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of,  agree  in  representing  some 


incident  of  the  Sacred  Canon  or  Apocrypha,  45. 

Nbegal,  under  its  titles  "Urgal"  or  **  Uri-gallu,"  probably  the  original 

of  the  Classical  Hercules,  341. 
Newton,  C.  T.,  **  On  an  Inscription  relating  to  Lygdamis,"  183-196. 
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NewtoD,  C.  T.,  "  The  Dioscuri  on  a  Ehodian  vase,"  434p-437. 
,  **  On  a  hill-fortress  on  the  road  from  Halicarnassus  to 

Mylasa,  in  Caria/'  438-439. 
Nicholson,  Bp.  of  Carlisle  and  Derry,  writes  Historical  Library  of 

England,  Ireland,  etc.,  305. 
,  is  criticized  by  Bp.  Atterbury, 

305. 

•,  Glossarium  Brigantinum,  vo- 


cabulary of  words  in  use  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  in 

1677,  305. 
Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  "  On  the  Disk-worshippers  of  Memphis," 

197-214. 
Nile,  deposit  of  mud  from  inundations  of,  supposed  to  be  at  the  rate^ 

of  three  inches  in  a  century,  209. 

Pantocbatob,  Monastery  of,  buildings  at  the,  the  type  of  the  monastic 

buildings  of  Mount  Athos,  89. 

,  the  architecture  at,  Bomanesque,  89. 

Panyasis,  name  on  Inscription  of  Lygdamis,  probably  that  of  the  epic 

poet  and  kinsman  of  Herodotus,  185. 
Pavements,   two,  one  under  the   other,  discovered  during  Mr.  L. 

Homer's  excavations,  198. 
,  one,  earlier  discovered  by  L.  Homer,  consisted  of  slabs 

cut  from  larger  blocks,  198. 
Plarasa  and  Aphrodisias,  two  towns,  the  names  of  which  occur  on  the 

preamble  to  a  decree,  and  on  coins,  193. 
Plays,  four,  waifs  of  the  wreck  of  the  early  Elizabethan  dramas,  and 

the  bases  of  four  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  273. 
Pompeii,  ancient  custom  of  inhabitants  to  scratch  names,  etc.,  on  their 

walls,  26. 
Ponthus  of  Galicia,  romance  of,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 

order  of  Pontus  de  la  Tour  Landry,  a.d.  1424-50,  464. 
Poole,  E.  S.,  "  On  a  Sicilian  object,  probably  a  weight,"  476-479. 
Porter  Ker,  cylinder,  published  by,  now  hopelessly  lost,  325. 
Praty,  Eichard,  register  of  (at  Chichester),  July  27, 1433,  to  Aug.  5, 

1445,  224. 
Priest  of  the  king,  the,  maintained  by  a  contribution  from  the  temples 

of  all  Egypt,  357. 
Priestesses,  the  office  of,  was  to  offer  libations  to  Serapis,  Imouthos, 

and  AsclepioB  in  Serapeium,  365. 
Priesthoods,  Alexandrian,  of  the  deified  Alexander  and  Lagid»  were, 

probably,  nominations  of  the  crown,  364. 
Ptolemais,  the  ancient  port  of  Barca,  still  called  Tolmeta,  151. 
— — ,  character  of  ancient  remains  at,  151-156. 
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QuiNCBT,  Db,.  writes  three  damaging  articles  on  liis  Mend  and  bene- 
ficiary,  8.  T.  Coleridge,  407. 

Bambsbs  III.,  on  the  sculptures  of  Medinet-Habou,  is  represented 

playing  at  draughts  with  women,  360. 
Bamesseium,  the  planisphere  of,  represents  Sothis  in  the  division  of  the 

month  Thoth,  standing  in  her  boat,  373. 
Mamus-papiri,  2  Edw.  III.,  hence  "ream;"  "quire,"  perhaps  from 

"quatemus,"  12. 
Bawlinson,  Sir  H.  C.  and  Dr.  Hincks,  discovered,  independently,  17 

years  ago,  the  name  of  "  Jehu,  son  of  Omri  "  on  the  black  obelisk 

from  Nimrud,  329. 
Bede,  register  of  (at  Chichester),  from  Feb.  10,  1396,  to  April  13, 

1414,  216-224. 
Begisters,  Episcopal,  contain  a  rich  mine  of  information  for  the  eccle- 
siastical historian  and  archaeologist,  215. 

,  and  many  curious  illustrations  of  the  life  of  the 

clergy,  etc.,  246. 

-,  and  many  slang  words  still  used  in  the  old 


"  Public  Schools,"  254. 
Bhampsinitus,  the,  of  Herodotus,  the  Bhampses  of  Diodorus,  the 
Bameses  III.  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  259. 

■  ,  story  in  Herodotus,  of  his  playing  at  draughts  with  the 

Goddess  Isis  in  Hades,  256. 

,  a  legend  purely  Egyptian,  257. 
',  festival  of,  in  Egypt,  on  his  return  from  Hades,  257. 


Bhodes,  no  other  trace  of  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  at,  except  on 

lecythus,  published  by  C.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  437. 
Bichard  II.,  in  the  life  and  death  of  King,  Shakespeare  probably 

utilized  an  older  play,  283. 
Boby,  Mr.,  "  Traditions  of  Lancashire,"  by,  with  a  drawing  of  "  Mab's 

Cross,"  452. 
Boug^,  M.  de,  describes  the  "  ritual  of  Clot-Bey,"  265. 

Salhacis,  a  town  on  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Budrum,  originally,  with 
native  Carian  population ;  its  name  preserved  in  the  acropolis  and 
fountain,  192. 
San,  Trilingual  Inscription  at,  about  7  ft.  long  by  2^  ft.  broad,  350. 

. ,    contains  thirty-seven   Hieroglyphical 

lines,  and  seventy-six  Greek,  350. 

-,  the  copy  of  a  decree  originally  ordered  to 


be  engraved  on  stone  or  brass  in  Hieroglyphic,  Egyptian,  arid 
Greek  characters,  350. 

-,  contains  a   notice  that  Ptolemy  and 


Berenice  had  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  country,  352. 
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San,  Trilingaal  Inscription  at,  an  act  of  the  Synod,  of  Prissts  as- 
sembled at  Canopus,  and  of  the  date  of  b.o.  239-8,  351. 

,  originaUy  drawn  up  in  Greek,  and  pa- 
raphrased into  Egyptian,  360. 

-,  the  most  important  part  is  that  relating 


to  the  chronology,  366. 

-,  proves  that  up  to  the  ninth  year  of 


Euergetes  I.  the  vague  year  was  in  use,  but  that  then  the  so-called 
Julian  Leap  year  was  adopted,  366. 

-,  contains  cartouches  of  Ptolemy,  Arsi- 


noe,  Alexander,  and  Berenice,  377. 

',  also  six  Greek  names,  ApellsBus,  Dios, 


Apollonides,  Moschion,  Menecrateia,  and  Philammon,  377. 

',  and  the  names  of  Persia,  Syria,  PhoB< 


nicia,  and  Cyprus,  378. 

•,  the  demotic  version  of,  to  be  shortly 


published  by  M.  Brugsch,  395. 

•,  the  Greek  and  Hieroglyphic  versions, 


already  published  by  Profs.  Lepsius,  Eeinisch,  and  Eoesler,  395. 
Saqqarah,  the  game  of  draughts  depicted  on  the  tombs  of  the  old 

monarchy  at,  p.  258. 
Sayn,  Count  of,  his  story  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  noble  M orin- 

ger,  461. 
Schelling,  of  all  the  founders  of  philosophy  the  most  versatile,  400. 
— — ,  object  of,  twofold, — to  construct  a  Nature  Philosophy,  and 

a  Transcendental  Philosophy,  401. 

-,  various  systems  of,  now  admitted  to  be  so  many  brilliant 


failures,  402. 

,  failed  because  no  philosophy  can  be  built  on  mere  analogies, 


403. 

.,  philosophical  system  of,  though  imperfect,  deserves  to  be 


called  an  attempt  to  reduce  all  knowledge  into  harmony,  417. 
Science,  an  organon,  whereby  the  unknown  becomes  known,  397. 
Shakespeare,  in  using  up  old  materials,  and  in  grafting  one  play  on 

another,  was  merely  conforming  to  an  established  usage,  283. 

■  did  not  write  for  fame,  did  not  claim  any  property  in  his 

works,  and  did  not  assert  their  originality,  272. 

Shalmanezer  beats  Benhadad  and  associated  kings  at  Gargar,  331. 

■  ,  several  successive  wars  by  against  Syria  only  doubtfully 

successful  till  his  14th  and  18th  years,  333. 

',  in  his  18th  year,  wars  against  Benhadad  and  Hazael,  and 


conquers  them,  334. 

-,  failing  to  take  Damascus  and  Hazael,  wastes  the  Hau- 


ran,  334. 
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Shahiuinezer,  in  his  2l8t  year,  makes  anoiher  descent  on  Haxael  a 

Damascos,  bat  fails,  336. 
Sicily,  in,  sacred  rivers,  lakes,  and  fountains  are  represented  on  the 

local  coinage,  476. 
— — ,  dogs  occur  as  sacred  animals  on  the  coins  of  Motya,  Pancr- 

muB,  Segesta,  and  of  the  Mamertini,  478. 
Smith,  G.,  '^  The  war  of  Shalmanezer  II.  against  Hazael  of  Damascas, 

and  the  date  of  the  Tribute  of  Jehu,"  32d-348. 
Smith,  G.,  finds  a  cast  of  an  Inscription  of  Shalmanezer  in  1866,  330. 
Smith,  J.  E..,  published,  in  1839,  a  comprehensiye  work  on  the  Gam- 

berland  and  Westmoreland  dialects,  303. 
Smith,  W.  H.,  publishes  a  letter,  in  1856,  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  ^ititled 

'*  Was  Lord  Bacon  the  author  of  Shakespeare's  plays  ?**  287. 
Soteres,  or  Saviour  Gods,  Priesthood  of,  not  introduced  till  Ptolemy 

Philopator,  B.C.  220-215,  360. 
Spezzani,  drama  by,  on  legend  of  St.  Cecilia,  consists  of  5  acts,  45. 

,  detailed  description  of  '*  Mystery  "  by,  48-66. 

— — ,  no  stage  direction  giren  or  required  for  the  **  Mystery  "  by,  47. 
■  believes  that  Etna  and  Vesuvius  are  the  chimneys  of  the 

Tartarean  pit,  54. 
Stirling,  Dr.,  says  that  some  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  doctrines  are 

"  bunglingly  borrowed  from  Kant,"  408. 
'  ,  remarks  "  That  if  ultimate  explanation  is  ever  to  be 

reached,  the  whole   universe  will  collapse   into    the   unity    of 

thought,"  399. 
Storey,  Eegister  of  (at  Chichester),  June  27,  1478,  to  Sept.  24,  1502, 

in  two  parts,  230-244. 
Synagoga^  one  of  the  few  words  of  Greek  origin  found  so  early  as 

Edward  I.,  13. 
Syrian  Kings,  confederacy  of,  under  Benhadad,  formed  to  check  the 

growing  power  of  Assyria,  331. 

Tablets,  brass,  the  use  of,  in  Egypt,  Greek  and  not  Egyptian;  of 
these  none  have  been  found,  371. 

,  always,  originally,  drawn  up  in  Greek,  as  is  shown  by  the 

name  of  the  month  Apellaeus,  which  occurs  also  in  the  Hierogly- 
phics, 376. 

•,  of  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Dionysos,  Cleopatra,  and  Csesarion, 


had  much  deteriorated  in  language  from  their  older  Pharaonic 

form,  394. 
Tennyson  and  Shakespeare  found  the  legends  and  materials  made  to 

their  hand,  272. 
TepeJcoi,  or  the  "Village  of  the  Mound,"  the  site  of  an  ancient  hill 

fortress  between  Budrum  and  Mylasa,  438. 
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Tepekoi,  masonry  of,  isodomons,  and  probably  not  older  than  the  time 

of  Maasolus,  439. 
,  probably  built  to  protect  the  road  from  Mylasa  to  Budrum, 

439. 
Teucheira,  named  Arsinoe  by  the  Ptolemies,  ancient  name  preserved  in 

the  Arab  "  Tocra,"  145. 
— ,  tombs  at,  differ  from  those  at  Ben  Ghazi,  in  being  Sarko- 

phagi  Slink  beneath  the  surface,  147. 

— ,  quarries  in  cliffs  at,  full  of  sepulchral  chambers,  146. 

•,  no  less  than  five  Panathenaic  amphorse  found  there,  158. 


Iheoxenia,  a  solemn  banquet  to  which  the  gods  were  invited ;  said  to 

have  been  invented  by  the  Dioscuri,  436. 

,  called  by  the  Homans  lectisternia,  436. 

Timon  of  Athens,  evidently  the  joint  composition  of  Shakespeare  and 

of  some  other  author,  281. 
Titus  Andronicus,  impossible  now  to  determine  who  the  author  of, 

was,  281. 
Trinity,  the  Church  doctrine  of,  receives  interpretations  from  Kant's 

system,  424. 

Ubuzh,  Cylinder  of,  published  in  the  Travels  of  Sir  E.  Ker  Porter, 

325. 

* 

Yasabi,  in  life  of  Buffalmacco,  describes  spectacle  called  ^'  I  Tormenti 

dei  Dannati,"  at  Florence  in  1304,  46. 
Vinegar  is  Vinum  acrum,  Vtn-egre^  7. 
Yidiishaka,  story  of,  preserved  in  the  Katha  Sagit  Sagara,  473. 

Walcott,  Rev.  M.  E.  C,  B.D.,  **  Notes  on  Mediaeval  English  words, 
founded  on  Mr.  J.  Hunter's  MS.  Nominale,  Brit.  Mus.,"  1-14. 

,  "  Mediaeval  Libraries,"  68-86. 

■  ■  ,    "The    Mediaeval  B/egisters    of  the 

Bishops  of  Chichester,  with  an  Epitome  of  Four  Ancient  Regis- 
t  ers,"  215-244. 

',  "  Calendar  of  the  Episcopal  B^gis- 


ters  of  Chichester,"  245-255. 

-,    "  Glossary    of  words  in  the  Cum- 


brian dialect,"  303-323. 
Winter  derived  from  Yintner;  Summer  from  Summoner;  Spring  from 

a  row  of  young  trees ;  .no  name  for  Autumn,  3. 
Wolfdietrich  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Sieghmin,  story  of,  463. 

Y,  meaning  of  this  letter,  on  ancient  monuments,  and  on  the  profane 
stylograph  of  the  Crucifixion,  37. 
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